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There  are  some  men,  of  whom,  if  we  value 
their  memory,  it  is  important  to  produce,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  world  has  heard 
that  they  are  no  more,  a  just  appreciation. 
We  mean  men  in  whose  characters  the  lights 
and  shadows  were  in  a  certain  degree  vague 
and  unsettled,  and  whose  manner  was  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  a  nature  or  mind  of 
which  it  was  but  a  false  and  superficial  index. 

Certain  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  who  get  up  early,  who  have  always 
their  watch  in  their  hand,  who  rush  from 
committee  room  to  committee  room,  and 
rarely  miss  any  division  on  any  subject, 
are  generally  considered  by  their  family, 
and  sometimes  by  their  acquaintances,  and 
even  ordinary  lookers-on,  as  men  of  business 
and  activity.  The  Peer  whom  we  are  now 
mourning,  was  not  a  man  of  this  class  ;  his 
external  habits  were,  in  appearance,  those  of 
indolence  ;  he  went  into  society  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  he  had  the  air  of  a  lounger  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  he  attended  indifferently  to  things  of 
small  importance  ;  and  consequently  he  was 
called  idle,  and  for  many  years  of  his  life 
decried  as  idle,  by  a  vast  variety  of  persom. 
VOL.  xvL  iro.  m. 


who  were  far  less  usefully  employed  than 
himself.  During  this  time  he  read  more  and 
thought  more  than  perhaps  any  person  of  his 
own  station  and  standing.  His  knowledge  of 
the.  classical  languages  rendered  their  most 
difficult  authors  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  they 
hadP  written  in  French  or  in  English  ;  and 
his  mind  was  imbued  with,  and  constantly 
brooding  over  those  writings  which  best  re¬ 
cord  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  antiquity. 
In  modem  history  and  literature  there  was 
hardly  any  work  with  which  he  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  all  the  nice  points  and  dogmas 
of  theology  were  perpetually  turned  over  by 
his  inquisitive  and  speculative  mind.  His 
morning’s  ride,  indeed,  was  often  as  serious 
an  occupation  to  him,  as  were,  to  Pliny,  the 
two  hours  which  he  passed  in  a  dark  room, 
and  which  he  considered,  though  he  was 
merely  thinking,  the  most  important  portion 
of  his  day’s  labors.'  By  this  quiet  process  of 
study  and  thought  he  gradually  brought  his 
mind  to  an  elevated  level,  all  beneath  which 
he  considered  mean  and  worthless  ;  all  above, 
visionary  and  extravagant.  Popular  clamor 
and  aristocratic  pretension  were  alike  dis- 
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tasteful  to  him  ;  mere  honors  he  despised  ; 
“  the  grand  simple”  which  the  famous  Duke 
of  Queensbury,  then  Earl  of  March,  gave  to 
George  Selwyn  as  the  beau-ideal  of  taste,  was 
the  characteristic  of  his  understanding. 

Such  was  the  statesman  whose  career  and 
character  we  are  now  about  to  sketch — a 
statesman  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  public  to  understand  from  afar,  and  whom 
it  was  even  difficult  for  those  who  had  only 
casual  opportunities  of  approaching  him  to 
judge  with  correctness. 

The  late  Viscount  Melbourne  was  born  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1779  ;  being  at  this  time 
the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Melbourne,  a 
nobleman  not  particularly  remarkable  him¬ 
self,  but  married  to  a  lady  celebrated  in  her 
day  for  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  the 
strength  of  her  understanding.  The  eldest 

C?  ^  ^  O 

son,  Mr.  Peniston  Lamb,  lived  much  in  the 
world,  but  took  little  interest  in  politics. 
Mr.  William  Lamb,  intended  for  a  profession, 
was  sent  in  the  mean  time  to  Eaton,  Glasgow, 
and  Cambridge ;  and  so  distinguished  himself 
at  these  places  by  his  abilities,  that  in  1802 
Mr.  Fox,  ever  the  gracious  and  politic  patron 
of  rising  merit,  drew  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  youthful  scholar  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  one  of  his  university  composi¬ 
tions.* 

In  1805  Mr.  Peniston  Lamb  died,  and  Mr. 
William  Lamb  having  thus  become  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  famil}^  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  talents,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  already  known  there,  and  as 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  benches, 
he  was  selected  by  the  Grenville  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  move  the  address  to  the  Crown  at 
the  opening  of  the  ses.sio^  of  1806.  With 
an  appearance  strikingly  handsome,  a  deliv¬ 
ery  bold  and  energetic,  and  a  style  evidently 
formed  with  care,  but  not  (as  is  frequently 

*  Mr.  Fox,  March  16,  1802.  Character  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  The  passage  is  one  taken  from 
an  essay  on  the  “  Progressive  Improvements  of 
Mankind,”  an  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Lamb  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  17th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1798.  Mr.  Fox  says — “  1  will  conclude  with 
applying  to  the  present  occasion  a  beautiful  passage 
from  the  speech  of  a  very  young  orator.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  savor  too  much  of  the  sanguine 
views  of  youth  to  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  philosophi¬ 
cal  inquiry ;  but  it  is  at  least  cheering  and  ccmsola- 
tory,  and  that  in  this  instance  it  may  be  so  exempli¬ 
fied,  is,  I  am  confident,  the  sincere  wish  of  every 
man  who  hears  me.  ‘  Crime,’  says  he,  ‘  is  a  curse 
only  to  the  period  in  wliich  it  is  successful ;  but 
virtue,  whether  fortudate  or  otherwise,  blesses  not 
only  its  own  age,  but  remotest  posterity,  and  is  as 
beneficial  by  its  example,  as  by  its  immediate  ef¬ 
fects.’” 


the  case  with  young  orators)  too  studied  and 
adorned,  he  made  on  this  occasion  a  great 
impression  ;  and  if  the  Whigs  had  remained 
in  power,  he  would  have  been  named  to  an 
important  situation  under  them.  As  it  was, 
he  followed  the  party  into  opposition ;  and 
there  remained  for  some  time — the  bitter 
and  not  undistinguished  antagonist  of  the 
men  who  had  ridden  into  authority  on  the 
old  King’s  prejudices.* 

Many  years  did  not,  however,  elapse 
without  producing  great  changes  in  the 
state  of  affairs.  The  illness  of  King  George 
III.,  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  Regent,  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  the  various  attempts  which  were  then 
made  to  form  a  mixed  administration,  gave  a 
new  color  to  questions,  and  a  new  position 
to  persons.  Great  military  successes  abroad 
— serious  disturbances  at  home  followed. 

Amidst  these  events  Mr.  Lamb  gradually 
ceased  to  act  as  a  party  man,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dudley,  became 
conspicuous  for  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
verge  of  the  two  contending  factions.  The 
latter  sat  with  the  Tories,  but  frequently 
spoke  for  the  Whigs ;  the  former  sat  with 
Whigs,  but  spoke  frequently  for  the  Tories. 
Both,  then  young,  were  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  held  a  high  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  were 
frequently  complimented  for  their  great  res¬ 
pectability,  talents,«nd  independence.!  Their 
principles  were  the  same — an  inclination 
rather  to  support  the  prerogatives  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  to  give  any  great  extension  to 
popular  power ;  but  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  Government  as  constituted  should  be 
conducted  with  justice  and  intelligence ;  that 
all  monopolies,  whether  in  trade  or  religion, 
ought  to  be  modified  or  abolished,  and  that 
the  general  policy  of  our  civil  administration 
at  home,  and  of  our  affairs  abroad,  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  great 
empire,  eminently  commercial  and  under  the 

*  In  1807,  he  seconded  Mr.  Brand’s  motion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  late  change  of  ministry.  In  1810.  See 
Mr.  P’uller’s  motion  for  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
offices. 

f  See  the  debates  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  11th 
March,  1818,  and  Lord  Brougham’s  speech,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  “  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  regret  to  him,  and  to  those  with  whom  his 
honorable  friend  was  generally  in  the  liabit  of  act¬ 
ing,  that  a  person  of  liis  (Mr.  Lamb’s)  great  respect¬ 
ability — that  a  person  of  so  much  weight  in  that 
House  and  in  the  country,  from  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  his  talents,  and  his  character,  should  have 
lent  himself  to  the  support  of  such  a  measure  as 
that  which  was  now  under  consideratioa” 
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sway  of  free,  but  not  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.* 

These  opinions,  though  not  precisely  Whig 
nor  Tory,  were  in  reality  becoming,  about 
this  time,  the  opinions  of  the  day ;  and  al¬ 
ready  in  men’s  minds  was  shadowed  out  the 
idea  of  a  new  party,  as  the  centre  at  which 
the  Liberal  Conservative  and  Conservative 
Liberal  were  at  Ikst  to  meet.  In  1827  such 
a  party  was  formed,  and  in  power.  Mr. 
Canning  was  its  first  leader  ;  Mr.  Iluskinson 
its  second ;  and  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland  under  the 
one,f  held  it  as  long  as  the  other  continued 
to  serve  in  the  Duke  of  Wellinsrton’s  adminis- 
tration — that  is,  until  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  East  Retford  in  1828.  |  All  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  rupture  which  then 
took  place,  have  been  so  much  before  the 
public,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
dilate  upon  them ;  but  we  do  think  it  worth 
while  to  mention  a  fact  not  generally  known — 
viz;  that,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  Mr.  Hus- 
kinson  was  asked  whether  he  and  his  friends 
would  accept  office,  and  returned  for  answer 
a  declaration  that  the  support  thus  solicited 
could  not  be  given  to  any  ministry  which  did 
not  include  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 
This  declaration  is  notable,  inasmuch  as  it 
ranged  a  body  of  eminent  political  men,  who 
had  of  late  years  stood  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  frankly  by  the  side  of  the 
acknowledged  Whig  leaders.  'It  was  also 
timely.  The  death  of  George  IV.  took  place 
at  this  moment.  It  occasioned  new  elections, 
whilst  the  angry  feelings  created  by  the  bill 
for  granting  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
were  still  at  their  height.  The  Tor}-^  candi¬ 
dates  had  their  old  committees  disorganized, 
and  their  old  speeches  thrown  in  their  teeth. 
A  more  than  usual  number  of  Whigs,  but 
especially  a  more  than  usual  number  of  per¬ 
sons  neither  exclusively  Whig  nor  Tory,  and 
therefore  open  to  the  impression  of  passing 

*  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  1816,  1817,  181S. 

j  This  offer  of  Mr.  Canning’s  was  the  more  flat¬ 
tering,  since  Mr.  Lamb,  who  had  just  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Staffordshire,  for  which  he 
had  been  elected  member  in  1819,  was  not  at  the 
time  in  Parliament,  and  had  to  be  returned  for  a 
Government  borough. 

1:  We  may  mention  as  a  fact  that  comes  within 
our  own  personal  knowledge,  that  when  Mr.  Lamb's 
resignation  was  pending,  he  received  a  message  from 
a  very  high  authority,  stating  that  the  king  was 
verv  anxious  that  Mr.  Lamb  should  remain  in  office, 
and  observing,  that  in  this  case  he  would  of  course 
be  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Lamb  had 
not  voted  with  Mr.  Huskinson  on  the  question  of  the 
East  Retford  franchise,  but  he  declined  at  once  lis* 
tening  to  the  suggestion. 


events,  appeared  on  the  hustings  and  were 
successful.* 

It  was  when  these  elections  were  actually 
going  on,  that  there  arrived  the  startling  news 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  ;  a  revolution  made 
in  opposition  to  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put 
down  the  constituted  liberties  of  France ; 
and  which,  being  achieved  with  a  heroism  and 
concluded  with  a  moderation  rare  in  history, 
created,  even  among  the  most  mild  and  tem¬ 
perate  men,  such  an  enthusiasm,  in  favor  of 
reforms  calculated  to  extend  the  principle  of 
self-government,  as,  since  the  great  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  had  not  been  felt  within  these 
realms. 

Parliament  met  amidst  the  fall  on  all  sides 
of  governments  which  had  abused  or  over¬ 
stretched  their  authority,  and  amidst  the 
almost  universal  rise  of  constitutions  or  the 
extension  of  constitutional  privileges.  No¬ 
where  was  the  cause  of  the  people  lost 
amidst  the  excesses  of  the  mob.  The  heart 
of  England  swelled  with  a  generous  emulation. 

“  Why,”  said  Englishmen,  “  when  men 
throughout  the  world  are  asserting  their  rights 
and  amending  their  institutions ;  why  should 
we  not  improve  and  renovate  ours  ?”  That  a 
ruined  house  or  a  decayed  tree  or  a  greeu 
mound  should  have  a  representative  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  that  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
should  not,  was,  in  sooth,  an  inconsistency 
which,  in  a  moment  of  general  change,  might 
seem  well  worthy  of  correction.  Our  country, 
it  is  true,  had  won  its  way  to  wealth  and 
to  greatness  in  spite  of  such  defects  or  sin- 
I  gularities  in  its  form  o(  government.  For, 
in  fact,  if  you  establish  a  public  assembly, 
and  give  to  that  assembly  the  free  right  of 
discussion ;  in  whatever  way  it  is  created, 
out  of  whatever  elements  it  is  composed,  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  nation  in  which  it  ^ 
resides  will  become  visible  in  it ;  and  such 
assembly  will  assume,  in  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment,  a  popular  character,  and  become,  upon 
the  whole,  the  advocate  of  popular  rights. 
The  council  of  Castille,  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  the  early  assemblies  of  our  own  war¬ 
like  barons,  are  proofs  of  this  general  princi¬ 
ple.  But  a  great  and  civilized  nation  requires 
not  only  to  have  its  wants  supplied  but  its 
reason  satisfied ;  and  when  a  moment  comes 
in  which  some  absurdity  in  its  condition  is 
made  manifest,  and  there  appeai-s  a  probabil¬ 
ity  that  that  absurdity  can  safely  be  removed, 
no  argument  drawn  from  the  past  will 
withstand  the  instant  crj"  for  its  abolition. 


*  A  pamphlet  by  Lord  Dover,  in  1880,  gives  U' 
very  accurate  account  of  these  elections 
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Thus,  when  the  new  parliament  met,  the 
demand  for  parliamentary  reform  was  over¬ 
whelming.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt 
that  his  government  was  not  the  government 
which  ought  to  grant  such  a  reform,  and  he 
retired.  Lord  Grey  was  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration.  The 
noble  earl  desired,  at  this  critical  moment,  to 
construct  his  cabinet  on  the  broadest  basis. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  as  representative 
of  the  Radical  party,  was  made  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  Wynn,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  once  powerful  Grenville 
party,  became  Secretary  at  War;  the  Whigs 
of  eminence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
stations  allotted  to  them.  Mr.  Huskinson,* 
unfortunately,  had  no  longer  to  be  provided 
for.:  a  melancholy  accident  had  not  long 
since  deprived  England  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  took  the  Foreign 
OflSce ;  Mr.  Charles  Grant  the  India  Board  ; 
and  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had .  assumed  this 
title  since  the  demise  of  his  father  two  years 
before,  became ,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homtf  Departmint.  At  this  moment,  the 
country  was  ravaged  with  mysterious  fires ; 
ajid  there  seemed  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
general  agrarian  insurrection.  The  state  of 
the  metropolis  itself  was  so  alarming  that  the 
late  premier — a  man  not  given  to  unnecessary 
fears — had  considered  it  unsafe,  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  quitting  the  government,  for 
the  king  to  attend  the  lord  mayor’s  dinner  in 
the  city.  Lord  Grey  could  not  safely  have 
chosen  an  incapable  man  to  guide  the  course 
of  internal  administration  at  such  a  time  ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  selection  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent.  During  the  eventful  period  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,and  during  the  periods, 
as  eventful,  which  shortly  afterward  succeed¬ 
ed,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  steadily 
preserved- 

In  1530  and  1831,  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
turbances  were  suppressed.  In  1832,  the 
political  unions  in  towns  disappeared. 

But  where  excitement  has  once  existed  it 
does  not  easily  or  immediately  subside.  The 
trade- unions  followed  the  political  unions, 
and  in  1834  a  petition  from  these  societies 
was  escorted  through  London  by  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  about  100,000  persons.  But  on  its 
being  carried  to  the  Home  Office,  the  petition 
was  calmly  refused  acceptance,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 

*  IiOTd  Dudley,  whose  health  was  at  this  time 
already  affected,  was  the  only  important  member  of 
Mr.  Huakinson’s  party  omitted  in  this  distribution  of 
office. 


and  the  leaders  of  the  procession,  who  had 
borne  it  triumphantly  in  by  the  front  door 
of  the  department,  had  to  beg  permission  to 
convey  it  out  again  by  a  back  door  into  a 
hackney-coach.  On  this  occasion,  the  reso¬ 
lute  indifference  of  the  Government,  and  the 
composure  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  cf  his  office  at 
Whitehall  upon  the  scene  beneath — the  very 
absence  from  the  streets  of  the  soldiery  and 
police,  who  were  known  to  be  prepared 
though  invisible,  awed  the  multitude  into  a 
sense  of  their  insignificance  ;  and  if  among 
the  immense  masses  of  men  that  were  suffered 
to  pass  quietly  through  our  tranquil  and  well 
guarded  city,there  were  any  who  had  hoped  to 
work  out  from  this  demonstration  any  objects 
of  violence,  they  went  back  to  their  homes 
and  remained  there  for  years  under  a  full 
conviction  of  their  impotence,  and  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  schemes  they  had  meditated. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  the 
theme  of  universal  praise  :  indeed,  we  have 
dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length,  since  we  know 
that  it  weighed  considerably  with  King  Wil¬ 
liam  when  he  had  subsequently  to  select  a 
new  prime  minister. 

We  return  from  this  digression. 

Lord  Grey  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
office,  when  his  famous  Reform  Bill  was 
introduced  to  Parliament.  In  him  this  act 
was  one  of  singular  consistency ;  it  closed  a 
long  political  life,  with  a  proposition  almost 
identical  with  that  with  which  his  distin¬ 
guished  public  career  may  be  said  to  have 
opened.  With  many,  however,  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  the  case  was  different.  Neither 
Lord  Melbourne,  nor  those  with  whom  he 
was  most  connected,  had  ever  been  parlia¬ 
mentary  reformers.  Lord  Melbourne  espe¬ 
cially  had  distinguished  himself  in  more  than 
one  contest  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  this 
very  subject.  Many  were  curious  to  see  the 
course  that  he  would  now  take.  It  was  bold 
and  statesman- like.  “  I  have  been  against 
reform,”*  was  his  argument,  “  when  it  was  a 
question  of  theory ;  and  speculative  men 
were  for  unsettling  the  public  mind,  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  constitution,  which,  however  de¬ 
fective,  was  a  noble  w'ork,  under  the  benefit 
of  which  we  have  grown  to  a  great  eminence 
among  nations;  but  when  I  find  what  was 
formerly  a  question  of  doctrine  among  a  few 
theorists,  has  become  the  prevailing  idea 
among  great  masses  of  the  English  people  ; 


*  We  have  not  eipace  to  quote  his  language,  but 
we  give  its  meaning. 
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when  I  know  that,  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  general  results  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  determination  to  deal  with 
the  particular  abuses  in  it — I  cannot  deny 
that  those  abuses  exist.  The  dangers  I 
apprehended  were  not  from  this  form  of 
government  or  that,  but  from  men  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  lived.  This  evil  has  now  come 
to  pass  ;  and  we  must  deal  with  it,  not  as 
constitutional  scholiasts,  but  as  practical 
statesmen.  For  the  same  reason  then,  that 
I  w'ould  have  done  nothing  formerly,  I  would 
do  nothing  small  or  inefficient  now  ;  on  the 
same  grounds  that  I  would  not,  some  years 
back,  have  encouraged  dissatisfaction — on 
these  grounds  I  would  now  satisfy.” 

Hardly  had  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  when 
Lord  Grey,  weakened  by  declining  years, 
mortified  by  the  loss  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  annoyed  and  vexed 
by  small  disputes  and  cabals  among  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  came  to  the  wise  resolution  of 
leaving,  unblemished  by  future  chances,  the 
great  monument  he  had  raised  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Lord  Melbourne  succeeded  to  the 
premiership.  Some  who  saw  public  affairs  | 
from  a  distance  might  be  surprised ;  but  nearer 
spectators  had  their  expectations  realized.  We 
ourselves  remember  conversing  about  a  year 
previously  with  Lord  Durham  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Lord  Grey’s  demise  or  retirement, 
and,  on  inquiring  from  him  who,  in  such  a 
case,  he  thought  would  be  named  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  ?  Lord  Durham,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  his  acute  and  instinctive  judgment, 
said  at  once,  “  Lord  Melbourne !” 

A  great  change,  however,  had  by  this  time 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign. 
His  reign  had  commenced  amidst  appalling 
events  ;  he  had  seen  a  king  whose  arms  had 
been  just  crowned  by  victor}’’,  and  whose  pre¬ 
tensions  were  upheld  by  the  clergy  and  nobili¬ 
ty  of  the  land,  placing  himself  across  the  path 
of  political  improvement,  and  borne  down 
by  the  onward  march  of  his  people  ;  and  he 
kad  witnes'sed  that  people  after  their  triumph 
— not  raising  up  new  edifices  in  politics  and 
morals,  of  Babel-like  heighl  and  fanciful  con¬ 
struction,  but  deepening  and  strengthening 
the  old  and  recognized  foundations  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  society.  There  was  much  in  all 
this  to  excite  fear  as  to  resistance,  and  to 
soothe  apprehension  as  to  concession. 

King  William,  therefore,  had  allowed  the 
Reform  Bill  to  be  brought  forward  without 
opposition  on  his  part,  and  had  even  sanction¬ 
ed  the  dissolution  of  .Parliament,  which  ensured 
its  being  carried.  This  monarch,  however, 


whilst  meaning  well  to  his  country ;  whilst 
wishing  his  people  to  be  free  and  powerful, 
had  no  distinct  conceptions  of  his  own,  as  to 
the  wants  of  the  nation  he  had  to  govern, 
nor  as  to  the  state  of  that  public  opinion  by 
which  he  had  to  be  governed.  His  royM 
consort,  and  many  of  those  in  his  personal 
intimacy,  were  beset  by  the  most  gloomy 
fears.  The  conduct  of  the  Peers  could  not 
but  influence  his  mind.  As  early  as  1832  he 
had  misgivings.  For  a  moment  there  was 
even  then  a  question  of  a  new  administration. 
The  patriotic  prudence  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  as  well  as  the  resolute 
determination  of  those  in  power,  saved  the 
country  from  this  crisis  ;  but  the  feeling  that 
had  nearly  provoked  it  remained  ;  and,  after 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Grey,  whose  dignity 
of  character  and  lofty  bearing  had  always 
exercised  great  influence  over  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  it  very  much  increased.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  Lord 
Althorp’s  removal  from  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  caused  in  1834  by  Lord 
Spencer’s  death,  the  Sovereign  thought  he 
saw  an  occasion  to  change  the  government, 
in  an  event  which  had  so  much  weakened  it. 
At  a  first  glance,  the  time  for  this  attempt 
seemed  well  selected.  The  spirit  of  1830  no 
longer  moved  upon  the  great  waters ;  the 
storm  w’hich,  at  that  period,  agitated  Europe 
had  subsided  ;  the  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
Reform  in  Enjfland — w^hat  enthusiasm  has 
lasted  ? — had  calmed  down.  The  Liberal 
party  in  England  Tvas  also,  in  a  certain  degree, 
broken  up  ;  some  of  its  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  had  seceded  from  it.  But  though  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  had  begun  to  ebb,  the  tide  of 
reaction  had  not  yet  fully  set  in  ;  and  the 
short-lived  administration  then  formed,  only 
served  to  show  the  great  temper,  extraordi¬ 
nary  skill,  and  infatigable  industry  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  as  a  parliamentary  leader.  In  a  few 
months  Sir.  R.  Peel  resigned  office ;  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  who,  on  quitting  power,  had 
refused  the  Garter  and  a  higher  place  in  the 
peerage,  now  once  more  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  reassumed  this  position  were  very 
difficult  and  adverse.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
there  was  against  the  Government  a  power¬ 
ful  majority,  supported  by  one  of  the  most 
formidable  masters  of  dignified  argument  and 
biting  sarcasm  that  ever  shone  in  that  assem¬ 
bly.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was 
a  powerful  minority,  led  by  the  most  skillful 
and  accomplished  debater  of  modem  times, 
and  which  had  always  at  its  command  the 
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fiery  genius  of  Lord  Stanley — the  well-con¬ 
sidered  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  difficulties  in 
the  legislative  assemblies  were  increased  by 
difficulties  at  court,  and  by  difficulties  yet 
more  serious  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
where  Mr.  O’Connell  was  at  this  period  su¬ 
preme.  To  great  abilities,  marvellous  activity 
and  energy,  and  an  extraordinary  gift  of  pop¬ 
ular  eloquence — his  eloquence,  in  our  opinion, 
was  not  adapted  to  any  other  audience  than 
an  excited  or  easily  excitable  mob — this  sin¬ 
gular  man  united  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  identification  with,  the  Irish  character. 
By  these  qualities  and  by  long  service  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  he  had  obtained  an  almost  super¬ 
natural  power  over  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people.  Almost  alone  of  all  demagogues 
known  in  history,  he  was  able  to  re-collect 
imd  confine  within  his  JEolian  cell  the  tem¬ 
pest  and  the  hurricane,  which  anon  he  could 
let  loose  over  the  minds  of  his  imaginative 
countrymen. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  judge  Mr. 
O’Connell  with  impartiality.  We  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  patriot  at  heart,  and  to  have 
had  noble  and  wise  desires  for  his  country’s 
welfare ;  but  we  believe  him  also  to  have 
been  careless  as  to  the  means  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  ends.  His  political  life  was  tinged 
with  the  policy  of  that  distinguished  but  dan¬ 
gerous  order  in  which  his  religion  has  found, 
at  times,  her  ablest  but  most  unscrupulous 
cliampions.  The  truth  of  his  doctrines,  we 
firmly  believe,  he  weighed  and  confided  in ; 
but  the  truth  of  his  words  and  sayings,  he 
never  for  one  moment  considered.  His  lan¬ 
guage,  moreover,  was  as  ooarse  and  virulent 
as  that  of  the  early  disputants  in  theological 
controversy ;  and  his  mani>er  cringing  or 
overbearing,  according  as  it  suited  his  mo¬ 
mentary  objects.  Such  a  character  was 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  an  English  gentleman, 
but  it  was  to  be  turned  to  good  purposes,  if 
possible,  by  an  English  statesman.  Resist- 
;uice  to  “  the  great  Agitator”  had  been  tried 
by  his  ablest  opponents  ;  but  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  have  ended  by  his  complete 
triumph  in  the  act  of  1829.  Conciliation 
was  now  essayed ;  and  its  evident  effects  in 
tLe  sister  kingdom  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
decrease  of  our  army,  the  increased  strength 
and  popularity  of  our  authority,  and  the 
diminished  importance  of  the  powerful  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  we,  for  the  first  time,  treated 
with  consideration.  Party  spirit  and  religious 
prejudice,  however,  look  little  at  results  ;  and 
King  William  died  at  the  moment  when  the 


force  of  the  Government  was  almost  expend¬ 
ed.  A  new  reign  gave  it  new  strength ; 
but  it  also  devolved  on  its  leader  a  more 
difficult  and  responsible  duty  than  any  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  charged.  ’ 

A  young  and  female  Sovereign  inherited 
the  throne  ;  a  Princess  whose  education  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  but  whose  under¬ 
standing  could  not  yet  have  been  formed  to 
the  science  of  government.  Lord  Melbourne 
had  to  gain  authority  over  the  mind  of  his 
young  Sovereign,  and  to  exercise  that  author¬ 
ity  in  such  a  manner  as  should  at  once  satisfy 
the  popular  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader, 
and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  which 
he  was  bound  in  duty  to  protect.  It  was  in 
this  new  sphere,  for  which  Providence  seemed 
to  have  created  and  educated  him,  that  his 
various  qualities,  talents,  and  acquirements 
were  most  usefully  exercised,  and  most  emi¬ 
nently  displayed.  Had  he  been  merely  a  dry, 
matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  or  a  mere  man 
of  book-acquired  knowledge,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  wearied  instead  of  gaining  the 
attention  of  his  royal  scholar ;  had  he  been  a 
mere  man  of  pleasure,  he  might  have  amused 
and  captivated,  but  he  could  not  have  in¬ 
structed  one  on  whose  knowledge  of  her 
duties  depended  in  no  small  degree  the  fate 
of  millions  ;  had  he  been  a  violent  party  man, 
he  would  have  entered  upon  his  task  with  a 
warped  and  partial  judgment.  With  demo- 
cratical  tendenciesTie  would  have  lowered  the 
just  influence  of  the  monarchy ;  with  mon¬ 
archical  tendencies  he  might  have  instilled 
dangerous  doctrines  into  the  breast  of  the 
sovereign.  But  with  a  lofty  equanimity  of 
judgment,  he  happily  combined  great  charm 
of  manner,  great  experience  of  the  world, 
great  knowledge  acquired  from  reading  arid 
reflection.  It  was  these  various  endowments,' 
— each  of  which  was  required  for  his  office, 
and  all  of  which  united,  fitted  him  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  for  it — that  made  him  at  once  a  minister 
and  a  guide  so  well  suited  to  the  beginning  of 
what  we  trust  will  be  the  long,  as  well  as 
glorious,  reign  of  our  present  Queen.  In» 
deed,  he  devoted  almost  entirely  the  latter 
years  of  his  official  career,  to  the  task  of 
instructing  his  Royal  Mistress  in  the  exercise 
of  her  important  functions.  Well  able  to 
bear  other  responsibilities,  the  responsibility 
of  this  office  pressed  with  great  weight  upon 
him ;  more  especially  as  his  devotion  to  the 
Crown  was  rendered  more  intense  by  a  daily 
increasing  admiration  for  the  growing  virtues 
and  abilities  of  the  Sovereign.  Nevertheless, 
though  his  attention  to  the  palace  engrossed 
so  much  of  his  time  and  consideration,  he 
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sustained  with  spirit  the  leadership  of  the 
Lords,  and  kept  down  the  various  diflferences 
which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  in  his, 
as  they  are  in  every,  cabinet.  But  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  representative  government  is  against 
the  long  administration  of  one  party ;  the 
nation  was  getting  tired  of  that  in  power; 
and  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  in  1839 
had  only,  on  an  important  question,  a  majority 
of  four.  He  resigned  his  situation. 

A  misunderstanding,  however,  respecting 
the  appointment  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  caused  her  Majesty  to  desist  from 
the  idea  of  forming  a  new  administration 
under  Sir.  R.  Peel,  and  to  command  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  services  anew.  His  return  to  office, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  a  sacrifice  as 
a  politician,  though  a  duty  as  a  subject. 

To  retain  it  long  was  impossible  ;  and  that 
he  did  so  for  two  years  was  a  singular  proof 
of  the  tact,  temper,  and  judgment  with* 
which  the  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  carried  on  the  public  business 

In  1841,  after  a  strenuous  but  vain  effort 
to  effect  some  modification  in  the  Com  Laws, 
Lord  Melbourne  finally  retired  from  his  high 
post,  predicting*  that  his  adversaries  would 
be  obliged  to  claim  as  an  inheritance,  the 
measure  they  had  successfully  opposed  ;  a 
prophecy  these  adversaries  ere  long  fulfilled 
at  the  expense  of  their  consistency  as  poli¬ 
ticians,  but  to  their  honor  and  glory  as  true 
patriots. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  first  attacked 
by  a  partial  paralysis,  arising  from  disorder 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  especially  from 
fatigue  of  the  brain;  a  melancholy  proof 
that  he  had  not  been  the  lazy,  indifferent  per¬ 
son  that  some  have  idly  supposed.  From 
this  attack  he  rallied  to  a  considerable  degree ; 
and  though  his  spirits  in  the  morning  some¬ 
times  drooped,  and  his  faculties  shrank  from 
their  accustomed  exercise — in  the  evening, 
among  friends,  his  former  brilliant  gaiety, 
and  happy  and  ready  memory,  usually  re¬ 
turned  to  him.  Up  to  the  very  last  he  con¬ 
tinued,  when  he  could  no  longer  read  with 
facility,  to  have  every  new  work  of  impor¬ 
tance  read  to  him ;  never  ceasing  to  feel 
warmly  for  the  well-being  of  his  country^  and 
testifying  pleasure  at  the  visits  of  his  old 
friends,  though  he  could  not  always  sustain  a 
conversation  with  them.  For  some  time 
death  had  been  visibly  preparing  its  approach : 


♦  Lord  Melbourne  himself  had,  in  proposing  this 
measure,  yielded  to  what  he  considered  the  necessity 
of  the  times — acting  in  opposition  to  his  previous 
opinions. 


he  died  at  his  family  seat,  at  Brocket  Hall» 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1848. 

As  a  minister — though  not  endowed  with 
that  determined  will  and  spirit,  which  gave 
the  two  Pitts  almost  unlimited  control  over 
their  colleagues  and  the  country — he  had  still 
many  qualities  of  a  first-rate  kind,  and  which 
are  very  rarely  seen  combined :  a  tempera¬ 
ment  cool  and  courageous ;  a  mind  dispassion¬ 
ate  and  unprejudiced;  a  manner  remarkably 
good-humored  and  conciliatory  ;  an  intellect 
of  a  high  order,  and  which  had  been  improved 
by  incessant,  though  not  forced  cultivation. 
But  we  can  rarely  have  qualities  to  an  eminent 
degree,  which  do  not  verge  towards  defects. 
Accordingly,  the  extent  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
acquirements,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  understanding,  stood  in  one  sense  in  his 
way.  They  made  him  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  could  be  said  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  every  argument ;  they  presented  him 
so  clearly,  at  the  same  time,  the  dark  and 
bright  side  of  every  question — that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  judgment  was  to  underrate  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  to  deem  differences  between 
opinions  less  wide  and  less  important  than 
they  really  were.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  habit  of  mind,  while  it  gave 
moderation  to  his  judgment,  did  not  infuse 
irresolution  into  his  conduct.  Aware  that 
if  one  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  preference 
to  another,  it  must,  whether  only  a  little 
better  or  much  better  than  the  opposite  one, 
be  pursued  with  energy,  he  never,  after  hav¬ 
ing  once  adopted  a  policy,  faltered  in  the 
execution  of  it. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  appoint¬ 
ments  he  made  of  able  men  to  offices.  When 
Home  Secretary",  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill, 
the  Municipal  Bill,  and  that  of  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Inquiry  into  Public  Charities,  were 
introduced ;  and  his  jfppointments  under  them  ^ 
— free  from  all  bias  of  party — were  directed 
entirely  by  views  of  public  interest.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
also  remarkable  for  his  disinterested  use  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  taking  no  hon¬ 
ors  for  himself,  nor  giving  offices  to  family 
connections. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Melbourne  w'anted  the 
abundance  of  expression,  the  copia  fandi,  the 
power  and  fullness  of  diction  which  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguish  his  friend  and  contempora¬ 
ry,  Lord  Brougham ;  and  which  are  rarely 
acquired,  except  by  the  continual  study  and 
practice  of  the  forensic  art.  His  character 
and  mode  of  life  interfered  with  his  being  a 
rhetorician  :  he  had  hardly  ever  spoken  but 
when  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
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own  character  or  the  public  interest,*  His 
speeches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  short 
and  striking  sentences,  expressing  philosophi¬ 
cal  views,  appealing  with  energy  to  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  common  sense,  and  retorting  with 
haughty  boldness  and  gaiety  upon  an  adversa¬ 
ry’s  attack. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  (though  this 
seems  now  partly  forgotten)  he  was,  as  -we 
have  said,  though  a  very  rare,  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  speaker;  and,  as  he  had  seldom  con¬ 
cluded  one  of  his  phrases  in  that  assembly 
before  the  pause  was  covered  with  cheers,  a 
sort  of  hesitation  which  sometimes  inter¬ 
fered  between  one  phrase  and  the  other  was 
little  noted.  In  the  cold  and  silent  audience 
of  the  House  of  Lords  this  defect  was  more 
visible,  especially  as  Lord  Melbourne  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  position  which  Lord  Grey  had 
just  adorned  with  a  remarkably  continuous 
and  stately  flow  of  eloquence.  He  soon, 
however,  displayed  some  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  and  shining  qualities  of  a  debater ; — 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  audience ;  a 
frankness  and  good-nature  which  disarmed 
animosity;  a  ready  wit  which  was  always  at 
hand  to  encounter  an  obstinate  antagonist ; 
and  such  sound  and  statesmanlike  views  on 
all  important  subjects,  as  gave  the  tone  of 
wisdom  to  his  raillery,  and  the  air  of  dignity 
to  his  ease. 

In  the  Cabinet,  his  equable  disposition 
and  conciliatory  address  soothed  down  all 
angry  discussions ;  and  as  he  understood  all 
opinions,  and  could  see  into  all  personal  mo¬ 
tives,  he  was  ever  ready  to  suggest  the  com¬ 
promise  or  offer  the  satisfaction  that  was 
desired. 

In  society  he  was  perh^s  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  gentleman  that  the  present 
generation  can  remember. 

Everything  with  every  body,  he  was  still 
always  himself.  He  could  meet  the  poli¬ 
tician,  the  man  of  letters,  the  man  of  the 
world,  each  on  his  own  ground,  and  did  so 
naturally  and  without  effort.  His  mirth  was 
constant  and  sparkling,  and  his  wit  of  that 
best  kind,  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  aptly  des¬ 
ignates  by  saying,  “  We  have  never  enough 
of  it,  if  we  have  not  too  much.” 

His  first  impulse  in  ordinary  conversation, 
was  to  treat  things  lightly ;  he  had  no  idea 
of  wasting  seriousness ;  but  when  business 
really  presented  itself,  his  elastie  mind  recoil¬ 
ed  immediately  to  the  form  required  by  the 
occasion.  At  such  times  he  drew  himself 
up  ;  his  head  became  erect ;  his  eye  earnest ; 
his  lip  compressed  ;  no  frivolous  word  broke 
in  upon  what  he  had  to  hear  or  to  say ;  his 


attitude  and  manner,  a  moment  before  good- 
humored,  easy  and  arch,  became  at  once 
sober  and  impressive. 

His  person  and  countenance  were  always 
noble  and  manly ;  and  with  the  advance  of 
years  the  latter  gained  in  dignity.  In  some 
parts  of  his  habits  and  character,  he  resem¬ 
bled  the  jovial,  good-humored,  practical  Sir 
R.  Walpole ;  in  others,  the  studious,  the 
speculative,  and  refining  Bolingbroke :  there 
was  a  great  deal,  indeed,  in  him  which  took 
one  back  to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
ministers  of  a  time  when  politics  and  letters 
were  intermingled. 

Some  peculiarities  in  his  character  it  is 
here  the  moment  to  notice.  His  antipathy 
to  all  exaggeration  and  affectation,  and  the 
keen  glance  that  he  was  able  to  give  into 
the  motives  of  others ;  his  aptitude  to  detect 
hypocrisy  and  to  discount  false  sentimen¬ 
tality,  established  in  his  own  mind  a  desire 
to  control  or  to  conceal  the  real  kindness  of 
his  disposition  ;  and  to  smile — as  if  with  the 
incredulity  of  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
feelings  he  derides — at  enthusiasm  or  disin¬ 
terestedness. 

Yet,  Lord  Melbourne’s  view  of  mankind 
was  not  really  a  harsh  one.  In  Mr.  Wilber- 
force’s  memoir,  there  is  an  anecdote  of 
this  gentleman  having  once  asked  Mr.  Pitt 
whether  his  experience  as  Minister  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  think  well  or  ill  of  his  fellow- 
rtien.  Mr.  Pitt  answered,  “  Well ;”  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  when  told  this  anecdote  by  a 
friend,  and  asked  his  own  opinion,  replied — 
“  My  opinion  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Pitt’s.”  Nor 
was  he  inactive  and  unambitious,  as  we  have 
heard  it  stated,  from  a  feeling  that  nothing 
was  worthy  of  action  or  ambition.  The  fact 
is,  that  many  of  the  ordinary  motives  which 
stimulate  men,  did  not  stimulate  him  ;  he 
ivas  so  utterly  without  vanity,  that  he  could 
not  even  comprehend  its  influence  upon 
others.  He  was  not,  consequently,  likely 
to  talk  or  to  act  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  figure.  For  everything  in  action 
which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  present  a  pos¬ 
sible,  practical,  and  quick  result — for  every¬ 
thing  in  ambition  which  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  hold  out  a  solid  and  prompt  reward — his 
understanding  had  no  sympathy.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  office,  of  government,  of  carrying  on 
society,  pleased  him  in  action  and  satisfied 
him  in  ambition. 

For  office,  therefore,  though  this  was  not 
generally  known,  lie  was  an  ambitious  man  ; 
and  in  office,  though  he  still  wore  the  easy 
and  careless  manner  which  had  marked  him 
in  private  life,  those  who  knew  him  well. 
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knew  that  his  mind  was  constantly  active  in  | 
considering  how  its  duties  were  best  to  be 
discharged.  This  point  in  his  character  is 
worth  noticing,  because  it  gives  more  merit 
to  his  impartial  course  in  politics  to  his  many 
refusals  of  employment ;  and  shows  that  he 
was  firm  in  his  principles,  though  they  were 
adopted  without  enthusiasm. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  wishing  to  give 
this  article  the  air  of  an  eulogy,  we  think  that 
we  may  fairly  observe,  that  whilst  many 
have  illustrated  their  career  by  deeds  of 
greater  renown,  few  have  ever  gone  through 
a  distinguished  career  more  honorably.  A 
member  of  Parliament  during  a  long  period 
of  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  critical  and 
changeful  times,  his  conduct  was  always 
marked  by  moderation;  and  although  his 
votes  were  not  given  to  one  party  alone,  he 
was  never  accused  or  suspected  by  any  party 
of  being  influenced  by  self-interest.  Now 
refusing  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  Govern-  1 
ment  to  the  mob ;  now  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  for  animating  order  by  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  he  was  for  maintaining  order  against 
agitation.  “  Mihi  semper  in  animo  fuit,”  as 
he  once  said,  quoting  from  his  favorite  au¬ 
thor,  “  ut  in  rostris  curiam,  in  senatu  popu- 
lum  defen derem.” 

First  minister  of  the  Crown  durinfj  the 
lifetime  of  William  IV,  he  contrived  to  vin¬ 
dicate  and  to  advance  the  principles  he  rep¬ 
resented,  in  spite  of  an  apprehensive  -Sove¬ 
reign,  and  a  hostile  aristocracy. 

First  minister  of  the  Crown  under  Queen 
Victoria,  he  never  allowed  the  solicitations  of 
his  supporters,  his  own  passions  or  interests, 
to  lead  him  to  exercise  the  almost  unbound¬ 
ed  influence  which,  for  a  time,  he  held  over 
his  youthful  Sovereign,  in  a  manner  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  rights  accorded  to  her  authority 
by  our  constitution,  nor  to  a  degree  that  was 
unfair  to  his  opponents. 

During  his  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  and  order  was  made  useful 
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towards  the  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Abroad,  during  the  same  time,  the  policy  of 
England  was  eminently  English  ;  viz :  pru-  - 
dent,  peaceful,  liberal. 

He  died  almost  regarded  as  a  father  by 
his  queen ;  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries;  deeply  mourned  by  his  relatives  and 
friends ;  and  without  leaving  behind  him  an 
enemy,  though  ignorance  in  default  of  malice 
may  raise  him  up  detractors.*  Of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  this,  he  was  himself  long  since 
aware ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  write  . 
anything  on  such  a  subject,  more  touching 
or  more  apposite  than  the  passage  from  one 
of  his  own  speeches,  with  which  we  will  con¬ 
clude  our  notice. 

“  The  exploits  of  the  soldier  are  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  in  the  face  of 
day;  they  are  performed  before  his  own 
army,  before  the  enemy ;  they  are  seen,  they 
are  knowm  ;  for  the  most  part  they  cannot 
be  denied  or  disputed ;  they  are  told  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  whole  world,  and  receive  at 
once  the  meed  of  praise,  which  is  so  justly 
due  to  the  valor  and  conduct  that  achieve 
them.  Not  so  the  services  of  the  minister  ; 
they  lie  not  so  much  in  acting  in  great  crises, 
as  in  preventing  those  crises  from  arising ; 
therefore  they  are  often  obscure  and  un¬ 
known,  subject  to  every  species  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  and  effected  amidst  obloquy,  at¬ 
tack,  and  condemnation,  whilst  in  reality 
entitled  to  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of 
the  country ; — how  frequently  are  such  ser¬ 
vices  lost  in  the  tranquillity  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving,  and  aniidst 
the  prosperity  which  they  have  themselves 
created.”! 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he  has  also  found 
defenders  where  he  might  not  have  expected  them ; 
and  one  of  the  kindest  and  ablest  notices  of  his  life 
came  from  the  pen  of  an  opponent. 

f  See  Mr.  Lamb’s  speech  on  the  11th  of  March, 
18  is,  on  the  Indemnity  BilL 
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The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  French  Republic  will  na¬ 
turally  excite  some  curiosity  in  regard  to  his 
history  and  public  character.  Hitherto  he 
has  only  been  known  through  the  foolish 
affairs  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  ;  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  notwithstanding  the  merits 
claimed  from  them  by  his  adherents,  having 
failed  to  enlarge  his  reputation.  His  life  has, 
nevertheless,  been  somewhat  eventful,  and 
he  does  not  lack  the  advantage  of  varied 
fortune  and  severe  experience.  Whether  he 
has  profited  remains  to  be  seen.  From  such 
hasty  materials  as  we  could  procure,  we  have 
arranged  for  the  Tribune  the  following  brief 
notice  of  his  history: 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  Louis,  ex- 
king  of  Holland,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1808.  His  god-parents  were 
the  Emperor  and  Maria  Louisa,  and  during 
his  childhood  he  was  an  especial  favorite  of 
the  former.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  stood  beside  him  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  when  embraced  by  him  for  the 
last  time,  at  Malmaison,  the  young  Louis, 
then  a  boy  of  seven  years,  wished  to  follow 
him  at  all  hazards.  When  the  family  was 
banished  from  France,  his  mother  removed  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  received  a  good  Ger¬ 
man  education.  He  was  afterward  taken  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  and  commenced  a  course  of  mili¬ 
tary  studies.  After  the  July  Revolution,  by 
which  he  was  a  second  time  proscribed  from 
France,  he  visited  Italy  in  company  with  his 
brother,  and  in  1831  took  part  in  a  popular 
insurrection  against  the  Pope.  This  move¬ 
ment  failed,  but  he  suceeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  and,  his  brother  dying  at  Forli  the 
same  year,  he  visited  England  and  afterward 
returned  to  Switzerland,  where,  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  contented  himself  with  writ¬ 
ing  poetical  and  military  works,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  read.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  in  1832, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  ambitious  hopes. 
His  first  revolutionary  attempt,  at  Stras¬ 


burg,  in  October,  1836,  completely  failed, 
but  after  a  short  imprisonment  in  Paris,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country.  The  illness  of  his 
mother  occasioned  his  return  the  following 
year,  and  after  a  visit  to  Switzerland  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England  until  his  second 
attempt  at  Boulogne,  in  1840. 

In  this  affair  several  of  his  followers  were 
killed,  and  he  was  himself  taken  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Castle 
of  Ham.  The  particulars  of  his  escape  in 
May,  1846,  after  an  incarceration  of  six 
years,  are  well  known.  From  that  time 
until  the  end  of  September  last,  when  he 
was  returned  as  a  Deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  from  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
he  has  resided  in  England.  A  late  London 
journal,  in  describing  his  mode  of  life,  gives 
the  following  not  very  ffattering  account : 

“  He  was  unscrupulous  in  contracting  ob¬ 
ligations  which  were  wholly  beyond  his 
means  of  repayment ;  and  his  most  serious 
pursuit  was  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  which 
he  expected  to  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  So  vigorously  did  he 
prosecute  this  exploded  science,  at  a  house 
which  he  had  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  at 
Camberwell,  and  so  firm  was  his  faith  in  the 
charlatan  empiric  whom  he  employed  to  aid 
him  in  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  that  he  is  said  to  have  actually  appro¬ 
priated ‘his  revenue  in  anticipation,  and  to 
have  devoted  the  first  milliard  of  his  gains 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  of 
France,  in  order  to  acquire  thus  an  imperial 
throne  by  purchase  ?” 

The  large  majority  by  which  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  astonishes  every 
one,  and  gave  his  followers  the  first  en¬ 
couragement  to  bring  forth  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  To  defeat  the 
acknowledged  Republican  party,  he  received 
also  the  support  of  the  Legitimists  and  Or- 
leanists,  and  those  combined  influences  have 
elected  him  by  an  immense  majority.  The 
rest  must  be  left  to  Time  and  Fate. 


♦  See  Engraving. 
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The  preparation  of  this  biography  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  the  friend  and  the  physician  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Campbell,  has  been  known  for  some 
time ;  and  the  three  volumes  now  published 
are  the  result  of  his  labors.  The  history  of 
Thomas  Campbell  is  one  of  an  almost  en¬ 
tirely  literary  character.  The  late  poet  was 
strictly  a  literary  man.  He  followed  no 
other  profession  permanently,  and  he  was 
eminently  successful  in  that  path  whereon 
he  was  partly  forced.  The  biographer  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  poet  tell  the  story 
of  his  own  life,  by  quoting  largely  from  his 
letters,  and  often  interspersing  only  such 
connecting  links  as  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  This  plan  has  advantages,  and  it 
is  not  without  disadvantages.  The  public 
generally  prefer  to  have  a  history  of  this 
nature  not  in  the  words  of  the  biographer, 
but  in  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  person  in 
whom  they  are  most  interested.  The  “  Life 
of  Keats”  has  been  produced  in  a  similar 
style,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  its  noble 
editor.  The  disadvantages  inseparable  from 
this  plan  are,  that  we  have  a  redundancy  of 
writing  often  on  trivial  matters,  and  on 
points  evidently  considered  by  the  writer  of 
minor  importance.  In  preparing  old  let¬ 
ters  for  the  press,  this  course  can  scarcely 
be  avoided.  The  plan,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Campbell  himself. 
Dr.  Beattie  is  not  a  volunteer  in  the  matter. 
He  was  brought  under  a  promise  by  his  late 
friend  to  write  this  work.  A  number  of  the 
necessary  papers  were  put  into  his  possession 
by  Mr.  Campbell  prior  to  his  death.  Dr. 
Beattie  was  thus  compelled  to  take  the  work 
in  hand,  which  he  has  now  discharged  in  a 
style  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  many 
friends  of  the  author  of  the  “  Pleasures  of 
Hope.”  The  first  chapter  contains  a  genea¬ 
logical  statement  of  Campbell’s  ancestry. 
His  grandfather  was  Laird  of  Kirnan,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire.  At  his  death,  Robert  Campbell, 
the  poet’s  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  estate ; 
and  living  more  extravagantly  than  the  rent- 


roll  permitted,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
land  to  a  half-brother,  and,  proceeding  to 
London,  lived  as  a  literary  man — a  precari¬ 
ous  living  at  any  period,  and  peculiarly 
hazardous  in  the  last  century.  He  died  in 
London,  “  in  very  reduced  circumstances.” 
The  second  brother,  Archibald,  studied  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  having  for 
some  time  been  minister  of  a  Scotch  congre¬ 
gation  in  Jamaica,  he  ultimately  settled  in 
Virginia,  United  States.  A  son  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  original 
family  estate — a  small  parcel,  in  a  large  pro¬ 
perty  to  which  he  became  entitled  by  the 
law  of  entail.  Alexander,  the  third  son, 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  profession. 
But  we  quote  Dr.  Beattie’s  account  of 

THE  poet’s  family. 

“  Alexander,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 
of  Archibald  Campbell,  and  father  of  the  poet,  w'as 
born  in  1710.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to 
mercantile  pursuits;  and  early  in  life  went  to 
America,  where  he  entered  into  business,  and  re¬ 
sided  many  years  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia.  There 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  brother  Archi¬ 
bald,  on  his  first  quitting  Jamaica  to  settle  in  the 
United  States ;  and  there  also,  some  ten  years 
afterwards,  while  he  was  making  his  way  in  busi¬ 
ness  very  satisfactorily,  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Daniel  Campbell,  a  clansman, 
but  no  blood  relation,  of  the  ‘  Campbells  of  Kir¬ 
nan.’  He  was  the  son  of  John  Campbell,  and  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Simpson.  John 
Campbell  w’as  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  nearly 
related  to  the  Campbells  of  Craignish,  an  old 
Argyleshire  family.  The  Simpsons  had  been  for 
many  generations  residents  in  the  city,  or  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  of  Glasgow,  where  they  pos¬ 
sessed  several  small  estates.  An  old  tradition, 
still  current  among  the  collateral  descendants — for 
Robert  Simpson  died  without  male  issue — states 
that  the  progenitor  of  the  Simpsons  was  ‘  a  cele¬ 
brated  royal  armorer’  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  In 
that  capacity,  it  is  said,  he  fashioned  two  broad¬ 
swords,  of  exquisite  temper  and  workmanship ;  one 
of  which  he  presented  on  the  centenary  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland ;  the  other  he  retained 
as  an  heir-loom  in  his  own  family,  where  it  is  still 
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preserved.  It  is  a  plain  but  handsome  blade,  with 
the  date  1414  stamped  upon  it. 

“  Shortly  after  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Daniel  Campbell,  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell  took  final  leave  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  in  the  company  of  liis  friend,  return¬ 
ed  to  Glasgow,  where  they  entered  into  copartner¬ 
ship  as  Virginian  traders,  under  the  firm  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Daniel  Campbell.  This  connection 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  partners  became 
more  and  more  known  and  respected  as  men  of 
probity  and  experience ;  every  way  deserving  the 
success  which,  for  several  years,  rewarded  their 
industry,  and  gained  for  them  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  trade.  Daniel  Campbell, the  junior  partner, 
had  a  sister  named  Margaret,  born  in  1736,  and  at 
this  time  about  the  age  of  twenty.  To  her  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell,  though  by  repute  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  and  then  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-five, 
paid  his  addresses;  and  before  another  year  had 
expired,the  mercantile  connection  between  the  two 
friends  was  cemented  by  a  family  tie.  Alexander 
Campbell  and  Margaret  Campbell  were  married  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1756,  in  presence  of  their  respective 
families.  They  began  their  domestic  cares  in  a 
large  house  in  the  High  Street,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  under  the  march  of  civic  im¬ 
provements.  In  this  house  the  poet  was  born. 
From  the  date  of  his  marriage,  in  1756,  to  the  first 
outbreak  of  war  with  America,  in  1775,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  continued  at  the  head  of  the  firm;  and  every 
successive  year  added  something  to  the  joint  pros¬ 
perity  of  himself  and  his  partner.  But  at  the  disas¬ 
trous  period,  when  the  fiag  of  war  was  unfurled 
between  kindred  people,  the  tide  of  prosperity 
began  to  flow  with  less  vigor  into  the  Clyde.  The 
Virginia  trade,  hitherto  so  profitable,  immediately 
changed  its  clirrent;  and  among  the  first  who 
felt,  and  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  change,  was 
the  now  old  and  respectable  firm  of  Alexander  and 
Daniel  Campbell.  Their  united  losses,  arising 
from  the  failure  of  other  houses  with  which  they 
were  connected,  swept  away  the  whole,  or  very 
nearly  the  whole,  amount  of  forty  years’  success¬ 
ful  industry — in  fact  the  savings  of  a  long  life, 
spent  in  this  branch  of  mercantile  pursuits.  Our 
poet’s  father,  at  this  time,  was  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  daughter  Mary,  eldest  of  his 
ten  surviving  children,  had  not  completed  her 
nineteenth  year ;  and  the  difficulties  of  his  present 
position,  greasy  increased  by  the  sad  prospects  as 
to  their  future  establishment  in  life,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  The  actual  loss 
sustained  by  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  in  this  unforeseen  disaster,  has  been 
variously  estimated.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  accounts  with  which  I  have  been  furnished 
by  living  representatives  of  the  two  families,  I  find 
it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds — equivalent  in  those  days  to  what 
was  considered  an  ample  independence — particu¬ 
larly  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  industry  and 
frugality  were  leading  features  in  the  domestic 
life  of  a  Glasgow  merchant;  and  when  luxury 
and  ostentation  were  very  little  known  or  practi¬ 
ced,  even  by  the  wealthiest  of  her  citizens.  Dan¬ 


iel  Campbell,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  always 
estimated  his  own  individual  loss  at  ‘  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds ;’  which  might  also  be 
considered  as  a  liberal  provision.  But  being  a 
younger  man,  with  a  smaller  family  to  provide  for 
than  his  brother-in-law,  he  could  look  to  the 
future  with  more  confidence,  and  take  more 
decisive  measures  for  repairing  his  ruined  fortune. 
To  Alexander  Campbell,  now  well  stricken  in 
years,  and  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family, 
the  test  by  which  his  moral  character  was  to  be 
tried  was  not  more  sudden  than  it  was  severe. 
Yet  he  submitted  to  it  with  equanimity,  or  even 
cheerfulness;  and  made  such  efforts  as  his  age 
and  circumstances  allowed  for  improving  the 
very  scanty  residue  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  former  affluence.  In  these  efforts 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  whose  natural 
strength  and  energy  of  character  were  strikingly 
developed  by  the  new  cares  and  anxieties  in  which 
she  was  now  involved ;  of  the  prudence  with 
which,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  conducted  her 
domestic  affairs  during  the  long  struggle  that  en¬ 
sued,  there  is  the  most  pleasing  and  authentic 
testimony.  To  her,  indeed,  much  of  the  high 
merit  of  having  supported  and  educated  her  family 
upon  an  income,  that  in  the  present  day  would 
barely  suffice  to  purchase  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  is  unquestionably  due.  Among  her  con¬ 
temporary  relatives,  she  had  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  ‘  a  person  of  much  taste  and  refinement.’ 
She  was  well  educated  for  the  age  and  sphere  in 
which  she  moved,  with  considerable  family  pride, 
as  the  daughter  and  wife  of  a  Campbell,  and  with 
much  of  a  fond  mother’s  ambition  to  see  her 
young  family  make  their  way  in  that  respectable 
station  of  life  to  wj^ich  they  were  born.  She  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  particularly  sacred 
music,  and  sang  many  of  the  popular  melodies  of 
Scotland  with  taste  and  effect.  With  the  tradi¬ 
tional  songs  of  the  Highlands,  particularly  Argyle- 
shire,  she  was  intimately  acquainted ;  and  from 
her  example  it  seems  probable  the  love  of  song 
was  early  imbibed  and  cultivated  by  her  children. 

“  From  the  moment  that  the  aspects  of  domes¬ 
tic  concerns  had  changed,  all  the  better  features 
of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  character  appeared  in  strong 
relief ;  every  indulgence  which  previous  affluence 
had  rendered  habitual  and  graceful  in  the  station 
she  then  occupied,  was  firmly,  conscientiously 
abandoned.  In  her  family  arrangements  a  system 
of  rigid  economy  was  so  established,  that  no  un¬ 
reasonable  expense  on  one  occasion  might  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  next.  ‘  She  was,’  to  use  the 
words  applied  to  her  by  all  who  knew  her  intimate¬ 
ly  during  these  years  of  trials,  ‘  an  admirable  man¬ 
ager,  a  clever  woman.’  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that 
her  unwearied  exertions  to  prepare  her  children, 
by  a  good  solid  education,  for  a  respectable  en¬ 
trance  on  the  duties  of  life,  were  crowned  with 
success;  and,  during  the  last  years  of  her  long  life, 
afforded  her  matter  for  great  thankfulness,  and 
procured  for  her  great  comforts.” 

Dr.  Beattie  adds  to  this  statement  a  long 
account  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  family,  who  bore 
up  against  the  calamities  that  ruined  their 
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fortune  with  great  fortitude.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  several  of  his  brothers,  at  different 
periods,  succeeded  in  realizing  considerable 
property  in  their  mercantile  pursuits  in  the 
colonies  and  in  the  United  States,  which 
were  always  lost  by  some  misfortune.  The 
family  consisted  of  eight  sons  and  three 
daughter ;  and  the  second  or  family  chapter 
in  the  biography  concludes  thus : 

“  All  this  talented  family — parents,  brothers  and 
sisters — it  was  the  poet’s  destiny  to  survive,  and 
to  find  himself  at  last  in  the  very  position  which  he 
has  so  feelingly  described — 

‘  A  brotlierless  hermit,  the  last  of  his  race.’  ” 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  on  the  27th 
July,  1777,  and  died  at  Boulogne  on  the 
15th  June,  1844,  in  his  67th  year.  He  ap¬ 
pears  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  and  even  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
from  Glasgow  on  account  of  his  health — a 
practice  now  followed  for  some  weeks  of 
each  summer  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  that  city  by  whom  the  expenditure 
can  be  afforded.  The  house  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells  was  in  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow, 
not  now  a  healthy  locality ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  better  then. 
At  school,  Campbell  was  distinguished  by 
application  rather  than  genius  ;  although,  at 
an  early  age,  he  wrote  verses,  of  which  his 
biographer  gives  specimens,  nothing  better 
than  those  that  every  smart  lad  Ayrites 
during  some  part  of  his  school  life,  and 
wisely  learns.  At  the  Grammar  School 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Greek ; 
and  a  passion  for  the  Greek  orators  and 
poets  distinguished  him  during  life.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  often  in  the 
warlike  pursuits  of  the  school ;  and  when  he 
entered  on  this  field,  his  efforts  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  as  appears  from  his  defeat  and 
wounds  at  one  of  the  many 

BATTLES  OF  SIIETTLESTONE. 

“  I  liad  always  deemed  it  a  heinous  sin  to  en¬ 
gage  in  stone-battles,  although  they  were  favorite 
diversions  among  the  Glasgow  urchins.  But  one 
day  there  was  an  expedition  fitted  out,  with  slings 
and  round  stones,  against  the  boysof  Shettlestone, 
an  adjoining  village.  A  spirit  of  evil  seduced  me 
to  join  in  it;  although  the  grounds  of  hostility,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  scarcely  more  rational 
than  those  of  most  international  wars.  I  paid 
dearly,  however,  for  my  folly.  We  were  soundly 
licked,and,  from  the  shortness  of  my  limbs,  being 
one  of  the  last  in  retreat,  I  got  so  sorely  pelted 
that  I  could  not  walk  home.  Some  of  the  bigger 
Glasgow  boys  brought  me  to  my  father’s  house  ; 
there  they  gravely  stated  that  trc  had  been  walk¬ 


ing  quietly  in  the  Shettlestone  road,  when  a  parcel 
of  blackguards  came  suddenly  out  and  attacked 
«5,  without  the  least  provocation !  A  carter, 
however,  who  had  let  me  be  put  into  his  empty 
cart,  gave  a  totally  different  statement  of  the  af¬ 
fair  ;  namely,  tliat  the  weavers  of  Shettlestone 
had  only  come  o»it  to  protect  their  tender  ofiTspring 
from  our  slings  and  stones  !  Nor  was  this  enough ; 
the  arch-fiend  had  another  victory  over  me,  which 
I  felt  more  than  my  bruised  bones — namely,  in  my 
being  exposed  before  my  venerable  father,  who 
had  always  prided  himself  on  my  love  of  truth,  for 
a  tacit  admission  of  what  my  Glasgow  seniors  in 
the  combat  had  given  as  the  ‘true  statement.’ 
The  fate  of  this  expedition  was  what  his  compan¬ 
ions  called  a  ‘  settler ;’  a  long  armistice  succeeded, 
and  the  Poet  was  not  again  ‘  summoned  to  witness 
any  fray,’  for  at  least  six  weeks.  The  scars  and 
bruises  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  had 
received  in  this  inglorious  retreat,  were  so  severe 
as  to  occasion  his  being  laid  up  for  some  time  in 
his  own  room.” 

The  wounded  lad  commenced  to  write 
verses  under  his  affliction,  and  succeeded  bet¬ 
ter  than  on  any  previous  trial.  At  this  time, 
although  not  more  than  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  translated  Greek  with  great 
facility.  The  poet’s  family  were  educated 
into  a  strict  love  of  truth — their  household 
was  regulated  on  religious  principles,  and 
the  example  placed  before  them  was  most 
advantageous  ;  but  these  influences  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  poet  youth  from  an 
untoward  occurrence,  and  his  biographer 
has  disclosed  the  ridiculous  consequences 
attendant  on 

A  SERIES  OF  FICTIONS. 

“  In  the  midst  of  all  his  preparations  for  the 
college  campaign,  young  Campbell  didnot  confine 
himself  so  closely  to  his  books  as  not  to  take  his 
full  share  in  all  the  ploys — good,  bad,  or  indiffer¬ 
ent — in  which  the  other  spirited  boys  of  the  school 
were  but  too  diligently  engaged.  He  appears,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  eschewed  all  further  intercourse 
with  the  ‘  Shettlestone  weavers,  or  their  tender 
offspring,’  and  to  have  taken  no  further  interest, 
personally  at  least,  in  any  of  the  ‘  stone-battles’ 
that  were  subsequently  fought,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  retrieving  their  disasters.  In  this  ‘  non-inter¬ 
vention,’  his  father’s  commands  were  peremptory. 
But  he  had  also  reasoned  coolly,  no  doubt,  when 
laid  up  with  his  wounds,  on  the  evil  consequences 
of  such  international  warfare,  and  resolved  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  confine  himself  to  the  theory.  He  there¬ 
fore  contented  himself  with  Homer’s  descriptions, 
w’here  there  was  certainly  all  the  sublimity  of  bat¬ 
tles,  without  any  risk  from  the  Shettlestone 
infantry,  whose  sudden  irruption  had  given  so 
unexpected  a  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  his  class. 
They  were  a  formidable  tribe ;  for  although  worst¬ 
ed  and  routed,  their  retreat — like  that  of  young 
Parthians — was  quite  as  dangerous  as  their  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  besides,  there  might  not  be  always,  as 
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in  the  recent  engagement,  an  empty  cart  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wounded. 

“  But  while  the  young  philosopher  cautiously 
avoided  all  further  skirmishing,  he  was  unhappily 
not  proof  against  temptations  at  home,  which 
convinced  him  in  the  end  that  political  intrigue  is 
sometimes  even  worse  than  open  warfare.  The 
trap  was  set  by  a  wily  hand ;  and,  as  that  hand 
was  a  brother’s,  Thomas  never  suspected  that  the 
well-known  waggery  of  Daniel  was  to  be  played  off 
upon  himself.  ‘  My  mother,’  says  he,  ‘  had  a 
cousin,  an  old  bedrid  lady,  of  the  name  of  Simp¬ 
son,  about  whose  frail  life  she  felt  great  anxiety  ; 
but,  being  herself  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  she 
was  unable  to  visit  her  personally.  She  therefore 
sent,  every  day,  cither  my  brother  or  myself,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  two  miles,  to  inquire  ‘  How  Mrs. 
Simpson  had  rested  last  night,  and  how  she  felt 
herself  this  morning  ?  One  day,’  he  continues, 
‘  that  I  was  sent  to  fetch  the  bulletin,  which  would 
have  kept  me  from  a  nice  party  that  was  to  go 
out  for  the  gathering  of  blackberries,  1  complain¬ 
ed,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  to  my  brother  Daniel, 
about  this  deil  of  an  auld  wife,  that  would  neither 
die  nor  get  better.’  ‘  Tut,  man,’  said  my  crafty 
brother,  ‘  can’t  you  just  do  as  I  do  ?’  ‘  And  what’s 
that  ?’  ‘  Why,  just  say  that  she’s  better,  or  worse, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  going  so  far  to  in¬ 
quire.’  This  seemed  a  piece  of  excellent  advice ; 
but  a  philosopher  under  13  could  see  clearly  that 
some  untoward  event  might  throw  discredit  upon 
the  bulletin.  Daniel,  however,  with  his  usual 
gravity,  proved  to  demonstration  that  there  was 
no  risk  whatever  in  the  plan,  or  why  should  he 
have  carried  it  on  so  long  ?  ‘  Well,’  thought  I, 
‘  there  was  something  in  that.’  •  It  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  great  saving  of  time,’  said  Daniel.  I  said 
1  thought  it  would  ;  so  having  adopted  the  plan 
as  a  great  means  of  saving  time,  we  continued  to 
report  in  this  manner  for  weeks  and  months  ;  and 
.inding  that  a  bad  bulletin  only  sent  us  back  earlier 
next  morning,  we  agreed  that  the  old  lady  should 
get  better.’  These  favorable  reports  of  her  dear 
cousin’s  health  were  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell.  No  suspicion  whatever  attached  to  the 
bulletins,  as  they  were  reported  every  morning : — 
‘  Mrs.  Simpson’s  kind  compliments  to  mamma ; 
has  had  a  ^tter  night,  and  is  going  on  very  nice¬ 
ly.’  And  thus  the  poet  and  his  brother  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  ‘  nice  party’  that  was  made  up, 
either  for  picking  ‘  blackberries,’  or  any  other  ploy 
of  equal  interest  and  importance.  But  the  pleas¬ 
ing  deception  could  not  last  much  longer ;  truth, 
that  had  been  so  ingeniously  defrauded,  was  alwut 
to  make  reprisals  upon  the  young  culprits.  This, 
too,  was  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
starting  to  spend  a  long  day  in  the  country.  ‘  But 
wae’s  me,’  says  Campbell,  ‘  on  that  very  morning 
on  which  we  had  the  audacity  to  anno^mce  that 
‘  Mrs.  Simpson  was  quite  recovered,’  there  comes 
to  our  father  a  letter,  as  broad  and  long  as  a  brick, 
with  cross-bones  and  a  grinning  death’s-head  upon 
its  seal,  and  indited  thus  :  ‘  Sir — Whereas,  Mrs. 
Jane  Simpson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Simpson,  merchant  in  Glasgow,died  on  Wednesday 
the  4th  instant,  you  are  hereby  requested  to  attend 
her  funeral  on  Monday  next,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.M.’ 
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“  Never  was  evidence  more  conclusive.  Both 
the  culprits  would  have  gladly  confessed  the  trick, 
and  implored  pardon,  but  they  were  speechless ; 
and  in  as  much  consternation  as  if  the  grimly 
ghost  of  Mrs.  Simpson  herself  had  delivered  the 
fatal  message.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  looked 
at  the  letter,  then  at  their  two  hopeful  sons,  and 
then  at  one  another;  but  such  were  their  grief 
and  astonishment  that  neither  of  them  for  some 
minutes  could  utter  a  word. 

“  ‘  At  last,’  says  the  poet,  ‘  my  mother’s  grief 
for  the  death  of  her  respected  cousin  vented  itself 
in  cuffing  our  ears.  But  I  was  far  less  pained  by 
her  blows  than  by  a  few  words  from  my  father. 
He  never  raised  a  hand  to  us ;  and  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  all  fathers  who  would  have  their  children  to 
love  their  memory,  to  follow  his  example.’  ” 

Although  the  preceding  anecdote  says 
little  for  Campbell’s  honor  as  a  boy,  or  even 
his  respect  for  his  parents  and  their  friends, 
yet  he  was,  notwithstanding  these  appear¬ 
ances,  a  generous  lad  ;  and  at  school,  w'hen 
broils  arose,  he  generally  avoided  them,  or 
took  the  weakest  side.  The  little  anecdote 
which  we  copy  will  remind  many  persons  of 
their  own  school -boy  days  ;  when  it  was  an 
article  of  scholastic  faith,  that  our  country¬ 
men  were  superior  in  all  qualities  whatever, 
but  especially  in  those  of  a  pugnacious  char¬ 
acter.  The  anecdote  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  sad  results  which  were  sown  by 

NATIONAL  ANIMOSITIES. 

“  Amongst  his  favorite  comrades  w’ere  several 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  as  men 
of  science  and  commercial  enterprise.  One  of 
the  latter  was  Ralph  Stevenson,  a  sworn  as¬ 
sociate,  and  now,  probably,  the  only  survivor,  of 
that  juvenile  party  of  which  the  young  poet  was 
the  acknowledged  leader.  In  the  school,  at  that 
time,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  informs  me,  there  was  a 
ood  deal  of  skirmishing  among  the  tyros  of  the 
ifferent  forms ;  and,  being  an  English  boy,  he 
had  now  and  then  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his 
country  by  personal  conflicts  with  the  ‘  Scotch 
callants,’  w'ho  could  not  forgive  the  ‘  murder  of 
Sir  William  Wallace  !’  But  whenever  there  ap¬ 
peared  anything  like  unfairness,  Campbell  was 
always  at  hand  to  take  his  part,  telling  the  ‘  boy- 
belligerents  ’  that  generosity  to  strangers  w'as  a 
Scotch  virtue,  practiced  by  Wallace  himself. 
‘  Besides,’  he  added,  rather  haughtily,  ‘  it  was  a 
shame  in  them  to  speak  of  his  English  friend  as  if 
he  were  no  better  than  one  of  themselves.’  If 
this  remonstrance  failed  to  restore  peace,  or  to 
establish  the  war  on  an  equal  footing,  Campbell’s 
arm  was  at  the  service  of  his  friend.  He  was  no 
cool  spectator  of  these  bickerings ;  whenever 
there  was  apparent  wrong,  he  insisted  upon  re¬ 
dress,  and  in  all  such  cases  of  petty  aggres.sion 
he  took  part  with  the  injured.  May  we  not  con¬ 
sider  these  little  traits  as  the  marked  indication  of 
that  generous  spirit,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
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few  vears,  was  to  awaken  public  sympathy  in  1 
behalf  of  Poland,  and  to  associate  the  name  of  | 
Campbell  with  the  friends  of  the  oppressed  in 
every  country?” 

“  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man  and  Dr. 
Beattie  may  be  right  in  ascribing  the  poet’s 
future  interest  in  the  Polish  cause  to  the  same 
reason  which  induced  the  boy  to  raise  his 
arm  for  the  English  scholar.  The  tendency 
to  write  verses  still  continued ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  notice  their  gradual  improvement, 
although  as  yet  they  promised  none  of  those 
excellencies  that  afterwards  made  Campbell 
the  best  and  most  polished  of  our  lyric  poets. 

COLLEGE  LIFE. 

He  entered  Glasgow  University  in  October, 
1791,  having  distinguished  himself  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  Grammar  School,  now  the 
High  School  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Beattie  says 
that,  even  while  a  student,  the  poet  was  not 
characterized  by  the  virtue  of  close  appli¬ 
cation.  “While  a  mere  boy,  Campbell 
appears  to  have  had  the  enviable  tact  of 
looking  into  a  book  and  extracting  from  it 
whatever  was  valuable.  He  took  the  cream, 
and  left  what  remained  for  the  perusal  of  less 
fastidious  readers.”  This  faculty  is  not  how¬ 
ever  calculated  to  do  more  than  make  a 
superficial  scholar ;  and  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  the  day.  In 
his  first  year  at  college,  he  gained  three 
prizes ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  even  these 
prizes  were  not  easily  obtained  at  Glasgow 
University  by  any  young  lad  of  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

His  college  career  was  brilliant,  but  might 
have  been  more  so,  if  he  had  not  been,  as  he 
states,  “obliged  by  his  necessities  to  give 
elementary  instruction  to  younger  lads  and 
thus  “  his  powers  of  instruction  were  ex¬ 
hausted  in  teaching  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  learning.”  Dr.  Beattie  believes  that 
this  process  of  instructing  others  “  led  ”  a 
more  solid  foundation  for  his  own  fame  ;  but 
its  general  tendeney  is  to  fag  and  discourage 
the  young  teacher,  who  is  thus  compelled  to 
do  double  duty.  While  prosecuting  vigor¬ 
ously  his  classical  studies,  we  find  him  pur¬ 
suing  his  poetical  fancies,  and  working  his 
upward  way  in  the  path  that  was  to  lead 
him  to  celebrity.  The  following  anecdote 
regarding  the  foundation  of  his  popular  bal¬ 
lad,  “Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,”  is  interest¬ 
ing 

“  Among  the  notes  illustrative  of  this  period, 
and  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  one  of  his  earliest 


friends,  I  find  that  Campbell  was  still  very  con¬ 
stant  in  his  addresses  to  the  Muses,  and  furnished 
a  little  poem,  which  he  had  printed,  in  the  ballad 
form,  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-students. 

‘  When  he  was  preparing  this  for  the  press,’  says 
a  friend,  ‘  he  came  to  my  lodging  with  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  we  looked  it  over,  with  a  view  to  cor¬ 
rect  whatever  might  require  emendation.’  He 
got  it  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  ‘  like  a  bawbee 
ballad ;’  and  from  its  resemblance  in  scenery  and 
subject  to  ‘  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,’  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  first  form  of  that  ballad,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  so  beautifully  recast,  while  residing  in  the 
Highlands.  It  began  with  these  lines : 

‘  Loud  shrieked  afar  the  angry  sprite 
That  rode  upon  the  storm  of  night. 

And  loud  the  waves  were  heard  to  roar 
That  lashed  on  Morven’s  rocky  shore 

which,  if  compared  with  those  in  the  ballad  pub¬ 
lished,  we  shall  find  the  resemblance  sufficiently 
striking  to  warrant  such  a  conjecture — 

*  By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace ; 

The  water- wraith  was  shrieking,’ &c'* 

At  this  period,  1791,  a  number  of  liter¬ 
ary  clubs  were  formed  amongst  the  students 
at  the  Glasgow  University,  and  Campbell 
felt  the  warm  interest  of  youth  in  their  de¬ 
bates.  The  oratorical  displays  of  the  even¬ 
ing  were  often  prolonged  till  midnight,  and 
yet  they  produced  comparatively  few  orators. 
With  the  exception  of  theological  students, 
of  whom  Glasgow  has  always  had  a  large 
share,  the  professional  duties  of  these  young 
men,  in  their  subsequent  life,  were  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  practice  and  study  of 
eloquence ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  them  acquired  celebrity  in  that  field. 
The  cause  and  objects  of  Campbell’s  first 
Greek  poem  is  thus  narrated : 

“  It  was  during  the  same  term  at  college,  and  ^ 
in  the  Greek  class  which  young  Campbell  attend¬ 
ed  with  so  much  acknowledged  credit  to  him¬ 
self,  that  another  little  incident  occurred,  which 
brought  his  poetical  talent  before  the  Professor  in 
a  rather  pleasing  and  interesting  light.  Some 
public  ceremony  or  procession,  it  seems,  had  just 
been  announced  as  about  to  take  place  in  the 
city  ;  and  being  of  a  very  attractive  description, 
the  leaders  in  the  Greek  class  were  taking  very 
active  measures  for  securing  a  ‘  holiday ;’  but 
were  sadly  puzzled  how  they  should  ‘  memorial¬ 
ize’  the  Professor,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  in¬ 
dulgence.  The  ‘  show’  was  expected  to  be  even 
much  finer  than  was  at  first  imagined;and  yet,  was 
to  be  ‘  all  Homer  and  no  holiday !’  In  this  dilemma, 
young  Campbell  tacitly  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  junior  counsel  in  Greek  for  the  whole 
class,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  ‘  case.’ 
Next  morning,  when  the  students  had  all  as¬ 
sembled,  much  chagrined  at  the  little  success  that 
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had  attended  their  deliberations,  the  Professor 
took  his  seat  as  usual. 

“  On  opening  a  Greek  text-book  that  lay  on  his 
desk,  he  observed  a  neatly-folded  manuscript  re¬ 
spectfully  addressed  to  himself,  and  ‘  humbly  pray¬ 
ing,’  &c.,  as  all  petitioners  do.  He  took  it  up, 
turned  it  over,  as  if  to  throw  it  aside  ;  but,  seeing 
that  it  was  written  in  poetry,  he  was  struck  with 
the  novelty,  and  at  length  read  it  over  with  much 
apparent  attention.  His  class-fellows  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  was  going  on  ;  but  young  Campbell 
was  literally  trembling  for  the  fate  of  ‘  his  first 
piece,’  and  the  ‘  holiday !’  And  while  he  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  the  rather  equivocal  smile  that 
played  about  the  Professor’s  lips,  during  the  pe¬ 
rusal,  his  fears  too  clearly  suggested  that  it  was 
in  contempt  of  the  petitioner.  He  even  thought 
he  could  distinctly 

‘ - trace 

The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face.’ 

“  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  hear  his  name  pronounced  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  class,  with  a  very  hand¬ 
some  compliment  attached  to  it,  and  followed  by 
the  far  more  captivating  announcement,  that  the 
‘  holiday  was  granted.’  Granted  !  —  the  word 
was  electric;  the  students  returned  hasty  and 
boisterous  thanks,  and,  rushing  forth  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  spent  a  ‘glorious  holiday,’  with  the 
young  Tyrlaeus  at  their  head.  . 

“From  the  date  of  this  petition,  young  Camp¬ 
bell  w’as  honored  with  marked  attention  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Young,  whose  approbation  in  this  instance 
stimulated  him  to  such  increased  diligence  in  his 
study  of  Greek,  that  he  soon  gave  proofs  of  his 
proficiency  by  those  elegant  translations  which 
still  maintain  their  place  among  his  published 
poems.” 

In  the  next  session  he  entered  the  Logic 
class,  and  was  commended  for  his  exercises 
by  Professor  Jardine,  although  not  in  the 
warmest  terms,  and  it  is^not  suip.i>liig,  but 
annoying,  to  find  that  this  (>reek  .-(  hoiar  and 
poet  could  not  spell  and  write  the  English 
language  with  propriety.  In  1V93,  while 
yet  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  occasionally 
attended  at  a  solicitor’s  office  in  Glasgow  ; 
but  he  never  liked^he  business.  The  general 
opinion  that  the  study  of  law  is  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  poetry  and  the  pursuit 
of  literature,  was  confirmed  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Campbell.  His  case  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  rule,  but  rather  was,  in  our  opinion, 
the  exception.  There  are  many  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  facility  with  which  law 
and  literature  may  draw  together.  The 
names  of  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  will  occur 
readily  to  every  reader,  as  examples  of  the 
intimate  connection  that  may  exist  between 
the  daily  routine  of  legal  duties  and  eminence 
in  general  literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
a  lawyer  ;  and  many  of.  his  novels  evince  a 


keen  intimacy  with  the  absurdities  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  Scottish  law  forms.  Samuel 
Warren,  the  author  of  “Now  and  Then,” 
and  other  stirring  narratives,  is  a  barrister  of 
considerable  standing,  and  author  also  of 
“  The  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties 
of  Attorneys,”  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
past  year.  Some  of  the  most  promising 
volumes  of  last  year  are  written  by  lawyers. 
Mr.  Whiteside’s  work  on  Italy  acquired  a 
high  standing  immediately  on  its  publication. 
The  author  of  “  Nimrod,”  the  best  poem  of 
1848,  in  our  language,  is  a  Scottish  W.  S., 
practicing  in  Edinburgh.  We  should,  how¬ 
ever,  have  merely  to  run  up  a  catalogue  of 
names  and  works,  if  we  were  called  on  to 
prove  the  union  between  le^al  and  literary 
studies,  although  the  opposite  opinion  has 
become  proverbial,  and  barristers  who  are 
bold  enough  to  publish  verses  in  their  own 
name,  like  the  clevef  author  of  “  Nibley 
Green,”  deem  it  advisable  to  preface  them 
with  an  apology. 

The  duties  of  the  solicitor’s  office  did  not 
suit  Campbell.  He  made  no  progress  with 
law  works  ;  and  we  think  his  biographer,  in 
the  following  verses,  needlessly  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  more  congenial  pursuits  to  which 
he  retreated.  The  last  part  of  our  extract 
explains  them : 

“  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  or,  at  least, 
for  several  weeks  after  prize-day,  Campbell  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  spent* the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  or  writer,  in  Glasgow, 
a  relation  by  his  mother’s  side,  and  to  have  actu¬ 
ally  commenced  the  duties  of  an  apprenticeship. 
This  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell ;  but  as  he  informed  my  correspondent, 
‘  the  young  poet  came  to  his  office  only  on  trial,, 
and,  disliking  the  business  on  belter  acquaintance, 
soon  left  the  office  and  returned  to  more  congenial 
pursuits.’  What  these  pursuits  were,  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  appear;  but  that  he  was  diligent  in  his  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  ensuing  session  at  college,  and  in 
almost  daily  correspondence  with  the  Muses,  is 
abundantly  evident  by  the  translations  and  origi¬ 
nal  poems  which  he  struck  off  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn. 

“  Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  was  one 
inspired  by  the  most  atrocious  event  of  the  day — 
an  event  ‘  over  which  he  wept  at  the  time,  and  the 
mere  recollection  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  still  made  him  shudder.’  It  was  the 
following  poem  on  Marie  Antoinette.  It  excited 
much  attention  ‘  on  both  sides  of  the  green  ;’  met 
the  public  sympathy  so  universally  felt  at  the 
time,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Glasgow  papers. 

“/  VERSES  ON  THE  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

“  ‘  Behold !  where  Gallia’s  captive  queen, 

With  steady  eye,  and  look  serene, 
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In  life’s  last  awful — awful  scene, 

Slow  leaves  lier  sad  captivity. 

“  ‘  Hark !  the  shrill  horn  that  rends  the  sky, 
Bespeaks  the  ready  murder  nigh ; 

The  long  parade  of  death  I  spy, 

And  leave  my  lone  captivity  ! 

“  ‘  Farewell,  ye  mansions  of  despair  1 
Scenes  of  my  sad  sequestered  care ; 

‘The  balm  of  bleeding  woe  is  near — 

Adieu,  my  lone  captivity  1 

“  ‘  To  purer  mansions  in  the  sky, 

Fair  hope  directs  my  grief-worn  eye ; 

Where  sorrow’s  child  no  more  shall  sigh, 

■  Amid  her  lone  captivity  ! 

“  *  Adieu,  ye  babes,  whose  infant  bloom. 
Beneath  oppression’s  lawless  doom, 

Pines  in  the  solitary  gloom. 

Of  imdeserv’d  captivity ! 

“  *  O,  Power  benign,  that  rul’st  on  high  1 
Cast  down,  cast  down  a  pitying  eye  1 
Shed  consolation  from  the  sky. 

To  soothe  the  sad  captivity ! 

“  ‘  Now  virtue’s  sure  reward  to  prove, 

I  seek  empyreal  realms  above. 

To  meet  my  long  departed  love — 

Adieu,  my  lone  captivity  !’  ” 

During  his  third  session  at  college,  the 
future  poet  made,  according  to  the  late  Dr. 
Duncan,  of  Ruthwcll,  who  was  his  fellow 
student,  several  enemies  by  the  severity  of 
his  satirical  effusions ;  but  many  of  them 
were  the  cause  of  amusement  mther  than 
anger.  Glasgow  University  has  been  long  a 
haunt  of  Irish  students ;  but  the  new  col¬ 
leges,  we  expect,  will  do  much  to  retain  these 
winter  absentees  at  home.  The  Belfast  Col¬ 
lege,  founded,  in  some  measure,  on  classes 
already  formed,  is  likely  to  be  efficient  and 
popular.  In  1793,  however,  the  new  Irish 
colleges  were  not  even  talked  of,  and  then, 
as  now,  the  students  from  Ulster  formed  a 
large  party  at  Glasgow.  One  morning 
Campbell  “  perpetrate  a  libel  on  old  Ire¬ 
land,^’  beginning  thus : 

“  V6f,  Hiberni,  collocatis, 

Summum  bonum  in — potatoes 

and  it  answered  his  purpose,  for  all  he  wanted 
was  a  seat  nearer  to  the  stove,  and  as  the 
Irish  ran  to  read  the  attack  on  themselves 
rather  than  on  their  country,  he  attained  his 
object. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  intimation  re¬ 
specting  political  matters;  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  passage,  confirming  the  views  that 
we  have  steadily  expressed  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  political  martyrs, 
and  the  unjust  severity  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  they  were  victimized. 
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“  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  exemplary  conduct,  Camp¬ 
bell  obtained  a  few  days’  leave  of  absence  from 
college.  He  had  just  completed  the  first  sketch 
of  a  prize  poem,  and  laid  it  aside  for  future  con¬ 
sideration.  Another  object  had  taken  strong  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mind ;  and  the  holidays,  just  grant¬ 
ed,  encouraged  the  hope  of  his  being  enabled  to 
realize  a  pleasing  and  long-cherished  object  of 
ambition.  This  was  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  during 
a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  when  the 
trial  of  Muir,  Gerald,  and  others,  for  high  treason, 
was  expected  to  take  place.  At  this  trial  Camp¬ 
bell  was  present;  and  no  circumstance  of  his 
life  ever  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  his 
mind  as  what  he  heard  and  saw  on  that  occasion. 
The  whole  scene  w  ithin  the  Parliament-house — 
the  judges  on  the  bench — the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
— their  looks — their  eloquence — their  indignant 
repudiation  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
— tlieir  solemn  appeals  to  the  jury — their  sen¬ 
tence — their  solemn  protest  and  despair — all 
seemed  to  haunt  his  imagination  in  after  life,  like 
a  reality  which  nothing  could  efface.  In  detail¬ 
ing  the  circumstance  which  preceded  the  poet's 
visit  to  the  capital,  I  have  again  recourse  to  his 
own  manuscript,  in  which  I  find  some  domestic 
traits  of  an  interesting  nature.  It  commences 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country  at  this  stirring  period,  particularly  of 
France,  the  wretched  condition  of  which  Boileau 
had  so  briefly  but  admirably  predicted  : 

“  *  Dechirant  a  I’envi  leur  propre  republique ; 

Lions  centre  lions ;  parents  centre  parents, 

Combattent  follement  pour  le  choix  des  tyrans !’ 

“  Of  the  great  events  which  w’ere  now  hasten¬ 
ing  to  their  consummation,  and  forcing  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  into  the  most  painful  apprehensions  as 
to  their  results  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  civilized 
society,  Campbell,  though  comparatively  a  tyro  in 
the  school  of  politics,  w’as,  nevertheless,  a  keen 
and  attentive  observer.  ‘  By  this  time,’  he  says, 

‘  the  French  Revolution  had  everywhere  lighted 
up  the  contending  spirits  of  democracy  and  aris¬ 
tocracy;  and  being,  in  my  own  opinion,  a  compe-' 
tent  judge  of  politics,  I  became  a  democrat.  I 
read  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  of  course ; 
but,  unable  to  follow  his  subtleties,  or  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  merits,  I  took  the  word  of  my  brother 
democrats  that  he  was  a  sophist.  No  doubt  my 
principles — if  I  may  so  call  my  puerile  opinions — 
got  a  check  from  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
Jacobins;  and  my  hatred  hung  balanced  between 
them  and  the  allied  invaders  of  France,  who 
brought  forth  all  the  evil  energies  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  eventually  created  the  salamander  Na¬ 
poleon.  But  although  I  wept  at  hearing  of  the 
execution  of  Louis,  and  the  f  ite  of  his  Queen 
and  the  Dauphin,  with  the  same  sincere  regret  as 
I  now  read  them  in  the  page  of  history,  I  was, 
nevertheless — boy  as  I  certainly  was — possessed, 
even  then,  with  an  opinion  which  I  have  retained 
through  life,  namely,  that  the  French  massacres, 
and,  above  all,  the  death  of  Louis,  were  signal 
I  calamities  to  the  friends  of  peace  and  liberty  ia 
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England,  and  were  equally  signal  advantages  to 
iU  bitter  enemies. 

It  was  in  those  years  that  the  Scottish  Re- 
fornjer.s,  Muir,  Gerald  and  others,  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Botany  Bay  :  Muir,  although  he  had 
never  uttered  a  sentence  in  favor  of  reform 
stronger  than  William  Pitt  himself  had  uttered  ; 
and  Gerald  for  acts  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
sound  English  lawyers,  fell  short  of  sedition.  I 
did  not  even  then  approve  of  Gerald’s  mode  of 
agitating  the  reform  que.stion  in  Scotland  by 
means  of  a  Scottish  convention ;  but  I  had  heard 
a  magnificent  account  of  his  talents  and  accom- 
lishments ;  and  I  longed  insufTerably  to  see  him; 
ut  the  question  was,  how  to  get  to  Edinburgh. 

“  ‘  Wliile  thus  gravely  considering  the  ways 
and  means,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  an  uncle’s  widow  in  Edinburgh — a  kind- 
hearted  elderly  lady,  who  had  seen  me  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  said  that  she  would  be  glad  to  receive 
me  at  her  house,  if  I  should  ever  come  to  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  I  watched  my  mother’s 
m(/lia  tempora  fundi — for  she  had  them,  good 
woman — and  eagerly  catching  the  propitious  mo¬ 
ment,  I  said,  “  Oh,  mamma,  how  I  long  to  see 
Edinburgh !  If  I  had  but  three  shillings,  I  could 
walk  there  in  one  day,  sleep  two  nights,  and  be 
two  days  at  my  aunt  Campbell’s,  and  walk  back 
in  another  day!”  To  my  delightful  surprise  she 
answered,  "No,  my  bairn ;  I  will  give  you  what 
will  carry  you  to  Edinburgh,  and  bring  you  back ; 
but  you  must  promise  me  not  to  walk  more  than 
half  the  way  in  one  day” — that  was  twenty -two 
miles.  “  Here,”  said  she,  “  are  five  shillings  for 
you  in  all ;  two  shillings  will  serve  you  to  go,  and 
two  to  return  ;  for  a  bed  at  the  half-way  house 
costs  but  sixpence.”  She  then  gave  me — T  shall 
never  forget  the  beautiful  coin  ! — a  King  William 
and  Mary  crown-piece.  I  was  dumb  with  grati¬ 
tude  ;  but  sallying  out  to  the  streets,  I  saw  at  the 
first  bookseller’s  shop  a  print  of  Elijah  fed  by  the 
ravens.  Now,  I  had  often  heard  my  poor  mother 
saying  confidentially  to  our  worthy  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Hamilton — whose  strawberries  I  had  pilfer¬ 
ed — that  in  case  of  my  father’s  death,  and  he  was 
a  very  old  man,  she  knew  not  what  would  become 
of  her.  “  But,”  she  used  to  add,  “  let  mg  not  de¬ 
spair,  for  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens.”  VVMien 
1  presented  her  with  the  picture,  I  said  nothing  of 
its  tacit  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  my  being  one 
day  her  supporter ;  but  she  was  much  affected, 
and  evidently  felt  a  strong  presentiment.’  His 
mother’s  presentiment  had  its  literal  fulfillment; 
every  reader  will  mark  and  feel  the  beauty  of  a 
passage  to  which  no  commentary  can  do  ju.stice. 
‘  Next  morning,’  continues  Campbell,  *  I  took  my 
way  to  Edinburgh  with  four  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  in  my  pocket.  I  witnessed  Joseph  Gerald’s 
trial,  and  it  was  an  era  in  my  life.  Hitherto  I 
had  never  known  what  public  eloquence  was,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Justiciary  Scotch  l..ords  did  not 
help  me  to  a  conception  of  it — speaking,  as  they 
did,  bad  arguments  in  broad  Scotch.  But  the 
Lord  Advocate’s  speech  was  good — the  speeches 
of  Laing  and  Gillies  were  better ;  and  Gerald’s 
speech  annihilated  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
eloquence  that  had  ever  been  heard  within  tlio 
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w’alls  of  that  house.  He  quieted  the  judges,  in 
spite  of  their  indecent  interruptions  of  him,  and 
produced  a  silence  in  which  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  his  de¬ 
fense  he  said,  “  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
— now  that  I  have  to  take  leave  of  you  forever, 
let  me  remind  you  that  mercy  is  no  small  part  of 
the  duty  of  jurymen  ;  that  the  man  who  shuts  his 
heart  on  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate,  on  him  the 
gates  of  mercy  will  be  shut ;  arfd  for  him  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  shall  have  died  in  vain.”  At 
this  finish  I  was  moved,  and  turning  to  a  stranger 
beside  me,  apparently  a  tradesman,  I  said  to  him, 
“  By  heavens,  sir,  that  is  a  great  man  !”  “  Yes, 
sir,”  he  answered ;  “  he  is  not  only  a  great  man 
himself,  but  he  makes  every  other  man  feel  great 
who  listens  to  him.”  ’ 

“  This  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and,  above  all,  the 
trial  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Parliament  house — 
the  strong  political  excitement  evinced  by  the 
spectators — the  dignified  demeanor  and  glowing 
eloquence  of  the  prisoner  Gerald — made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  young  Campbell’s  mind  that  never 
left  him.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  to  have  had 
no  little  infiuence  in  strengthening  and  confirm¬ 
ing  those  early  principles,  the  strict  observance  of 
which,  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  gave  him 
that  title  of  political  consistency  to  which  he  so 
religiously  adhered. 

“  Full  of  his  subject,  he  returned  home  to  his 
father’s  house,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  with  that  increased  thirst  for  distinction 
which  had  already  marked  his  progress,  and  was 
now  conducting  him  to  the  summit  of  literary 
fame.” 

The  sympathy* of  a  young  man,  possessed 
of  commanding  talents,  unassociated  with 
those  political  opinions  for  which  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  their  companions  were  punish¬ 
ed  ;  educated  in  the  strictest  circles  of  Scotch 
burgher  life,  always  peaceable,  decorous,  and 
loyal  to  the  dynasty ;  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  professors  who  were  satisfied  with 
the  order  of  things  then  existing  in  this  coun¬ 
try — the  sympathy  even  of  a  young  man,  in 
these  circumstances,  and  with  the  acquire¬ 
ments  and  endowments  of  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell,  was  a  testimonial,  and  even  a  vindica¬ 
tion,  which  posterity  wdll  not  disregard.  The 
trial  made  a  deep  impression  on  one  auditor 
who  had  walked  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  not 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  being  present, 
but  with  a  view  to  that  amongst  other  ob¬ 
jects.  His  character  was  changed.  He  be¬ 
came  more  sedate  from  that  glimpse  of  the 
world’s  work.  One  agitator  was  made  by 
the  trial,  and  Dr.  Beattie  says  that  subse¬ 
quently,  “  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  he  would  call  a  few  of  his  comrades 
together,  and  read  them  lectures  on  the 
miserable  prospects  of  society — the  corrupt 
state  of  modern  legislation — the  glories  of 
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the  ancient  republics — and  the  wisdom  of 
Solon  and  Lycurgus.” 

During  his  sessions  at  college,  Campbell’s 
studies  were  directed  towards  the  Church  ;  j 
but  his  biographer,  unconsciously  Ave  sup¬ 
pose,  demonstrates  the  bad  working  of 
Church  patronage  in  these  days;  which  pro¬ 
bably  kept  one  man  out  of  the  Scottish 
pulpit,  Avhdse  genius  and  energy,  if  they  had 
been  directed  into  that  channel,  w^ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  placed  him,  in  point  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  utility,  on  a  level  with  its  brightest 
ornaments.  In  1794,  however,  the  party 
who  subsequently  opened  up  the  question  of 
patronage,  and  the  circumstances  that  in¬ 
duced  a  relaxation  of  its  rigor,  had  not  been 
developed.  The  want  of  any  hope  of  effi¬ 
cient  patronage  changed  the  current  of 
Campbell’s  life.  His  father,  Avho  was  a  strictly 
religious  man,  probably  urged  perseverance  ; 
but  the  opposite  counsel  appears  to  have 
prevailed,  and  the  poet  remained  a  layman. 

“  Down  to  this  period  of  his  academical  career 
Campbell  appears  to  have  studied  with  a  view  to 
the  Church.  Aujong  the  most  intimate  of  his 
associates  was  Hamilton  Paul,  whose  talents 
were  of  a  high  order — a  grave  philosopher,  but  a 
lively  poet.  In  the  congenial  society  of  this  wor¬ 
thy  compeer,  and  that  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Finlayson,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
travelled  to  Mull,  he  spent  many  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable  hours.  And  as  both  his  class-fel¬ 
lows  were  preparing  for  holy  orders — theology, 
with  all  the  ‘  weighty  matters  of  the  law,’  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  logic,  were  the  leading 
studies  of  the  session.  Ilaving  a  warm  friend¬ 
ship  for  those  young  men,  living  much  in  their 
company,  and  sharing  their  sentiments,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  at  length  embraced  similar  views ; 
and,  for  some  time,  at  least,  steadily  persevered 
in  regulating  his  studies  by  theirs.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however,  of  a  domestic  or  personal  na¬ 
ture,  appear  to  have  altered  his  purpose ;  but 
these  are  so  indistinctly  remembered,  or  so  doubt¬ 
fully  stated,  that  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  re[)eat 
them  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

“  His  prospects  of  Church  patronage  could 
never  have  been  very  encouraging.  His  family 
connections,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  commerce  ;  and  when  he  look¬ 
ed,  towards  Kirnan,  ‘  the  home  of  his  forefathers,' 
and  thought  of  days  when  the  staunch  old  ‘  lairds 
of  that  ilk’  would  have  sold  their  last  acre  to  have 
placed  such  a  kinsman  in  the  pulpit,  the  cause 
was  cheerless;  ‘roofless  and  wild’  was  their 
abode ;  and  under  the  green  sward  of  Kilmachael 
kirkyard  lay  the  last  ‘  heritors’  who  could  have  lent 
him  a  helping  hand.  All  this  passed  through  his 
mind.  But  then  it  was  said  ‘  his  talettts  would 
easily  accomplish  what  family  influence  could 
not.’  T'alents  he  certainly  had — talents  of  the 
first  order — but  of  what  avail  were  tliese  ? 


“  ‘  Uaud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

Res  angusta  domi.’ 

Many  other  such  arguments  were  employed ;  but 
they  went  merely  to  show  that,  if  he  aspired  to 
Church  preferment,  he  must  give  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  things  ‘  ecclesiastical study  Calvin, 
compose  homilies,  read  Mosheim,  follow  in  the 
steps  of  those  noble  ancestors,  who,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  and  property,  had  ever  clung  fast  to 
the  interest  of  their  mother  Kirk  ;  and  take  bis 
own  words  for  a  motto : 

“  ‘  Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 
A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore.’ 

What  effect  this  friendly  exhortation  produced  on 
the  mind  of  Campbell  is  not  known.” 

The  confession  that  talents  of  tlie  first 
order  were  of  no  avail,  is  humiliating,  when 
made  in  reference  to  an  institution  where  tal¬ 
ents  are  apparently  indispensable  for  suc¬ 
cess,  and  where  drones  can  do  more  mischief 
than  in  any  other  profession  Avhatever,  by 
merely  doing  nothing. 

Medicine  and  surgery  formed  the  next 
suggestion  ;  but  then  they  required  a  greater 
outlay  than  the  poet’s  financial  condition 
would  permit;  and,  after  attending  “some 
preliminary  lectures,”  this  idea  also  was 
abandoned.  He  then  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  a  merchant,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time,  still  hankering  after  the 
Church,  whose  pulpits  were  closed  against 
him  by  the  Act  of  1711 — studying  Hebrew 
in  his  lebure  hours,  and  writing  religious 
poetry. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  session,  Camp¬ 
bell  carried  three  prizes  ;  but  more  pecuniary 
losses  having  been  encountered  by  his  family,^ 
he  w'as  induced  to  seek  employment ;  and 
found  it  in  the  Hebrides.  His  journey  to 
Mull,  where  he  was  to  act  as  tutor  to  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Sunipol,  was 
made  overland ;  and  partly,  from  want  of 
any  other  conveyance,  on  foot.  The  state  of 
the  Highlands,  at  that  comparatively  recent 
period,  is  shown  pretty  clearly  in  the  foIloAV- 
ing  extract : 

“  At  last,  after  crossing  Cowal,  and  reaching 
Inverary,  we  regained  a  spot  of  comparativa 
civilization,  where  there  w’as  a  high  roiid  with 
milestones.  On  that  road,  I  remember,  we  cam*6 
up  with  a  little  boy,  in  a  postman’s  dress,  whose 
pony  was  left  grazing  on  the  road.side,  whilst 
Red  Jacket  himself  was  quietly  playing  at  mar¬ 
bles  with  some  other  boys.  ‘You  little  rascal!’ 
we  said  to  him,  ‘  are  you  the  post-boy,  and  thui 
playing  away  your  time  V  ‘  Na  !  sir,’  he  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘  I’m  na  the  post — I’m  only  an  express  T  ” 

At  Mull  he  found  a  famine  of  paper,  and 
apologizes  in  1795  to  a  friend  for  the  irregu- 
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larity  ef  his  correspondence,  by  saying  “  there 
is  no  paper  in  Mull.”  He  remained  only  five 
months  in  the  island,  and  returned  to  Glas¬ 
gow  for  his  fifth  session.  In  one  of  his 
notes  he  says : 

“  After  my  return  from  Mull,  I  supported  my¬ 
self  during  the  winter  by  private  tuition.  Among 
other  scholars,  I  had  a  youth  named  Cunning- 
hame,  who  is  now  Lord  Cunninghame,  in  the  Jus¬ 
ticiary  Court  of  Edinburgh.” 

From  a  letter  of  his  lordship  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  he  appears  to  have  been  boarded  in 
Mr.  Campbell’s  family  during  this  session. 
Campbell  was  greatly  captivated  by  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Professor  Miller,  under  whom  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne  studied  for  some  time, 
and  from  whom  he  probably  imbibed  those 
constitutional  principles  to  which  he  was 
•trongly  attached.  Professor  Miller  nearly 
succeeded  in  making  the  poet  a  lawyer,  that 
task  in  which  the  solicitor  had  fmled  ;  and  he 
says : 

“  At  that  time,  had  I  possessed  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  to  have  subsisted  upon  in  studying 
law,  I  believe  I  should  have  bid  adieu  to  the  Mu¬ 
ses,  and  gone  to  the  bar ;  but  I  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.” 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  world  that  he 
was  so  constrained  and  shut  in  by  poverty  on 
^"ery  side.  This  session  closed  his  college 
life ;  and  he'  began  the  world  as  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  General  Napier,  who  was  residing 
at  Downie  ;  but  he  disliked  the  profession. 


LITERARY  UFK. 

The  poet  made  many#attempts  to  become 
a  lawyer.  He  went  to  Edinburgh — proposed 
to  establish  a  magazine — found  employment, 
through  Mr.  Cunninghame’s  recommendation, 
in  the  Registry  House — was  subsequently  en¬ 
gaged  “  in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Whytt,’’  and 
being  introduced  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson, 
received  through  him  an  engagement  for  an 
abridged  edition  of  Bryan  Edwards’s  West 
Indies,”  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  £20. 
He  returned  to  Glasgow,  to  meet  a  brother 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  to  finish  his 
abridgment.  The  idea  of  publishing  a  maga¬ 
zine  still  haunted  him,  but  funds  were  wanting, 
and  the  intention  was  dropped.  At  that 
time  he  wrote  “  The  Wounded  Hussar”  and 
“  The  Dirge  of  Wallace,”  two  of  his  most 
popular  lyrics.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  again  in  Edinburgh,  fagging  for  Messrs. 
Mundall  and  Son,  the  publishers,  at  a  very 
limited  rate  of  remuneration.  Finding  his 
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revenue  contracted  beneath  what  he  had  con¬ 
templated,  he  formed  arrangements  to  proceed 
to  Virginian  America,  but  the  state  of  his 
health  set  them  aside.  He  then  returned 
with  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  worked  hard 
for  the  booksellers,  mixed  amongst  the  lite¬ 
rary  society  of  Edinburgh  in  1798,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  write  “  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.” 
He  resided  at  this  time  in  a  small  house  on 
St.  John’s  Hill ;  and  of  the  young  men  then 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  asso¬ 
ciated,  several  raised  themselves  to  eminence 
and  consideration.  Amongst  them  we  find 
the  names  of  the  present  Lords  Cockburn  and 
Brougham.  The  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  were 
finished  while  the  author  was  still  in  his  20th 
year,  and  sold  to  the  Mundalls  for  £60  in 
cash  and  books  ;  “  but  for  two  or  three  years 
the  publishers  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  every 
new  edition.”  The  poem,  although  cheaply 
sold,  acquired  for  the  author  a  standing  in 
literary  society  which  he  did  not  previou^y 
possess ;  and,  perhaps,  the  publishers  made 
a  sufficient  risk  in  giving  even  £60  in  hand  for 
a  poem,  by  a  young  man”  whose  fame  still 
moved  within  a  narrow  circle. 

Although  his  famous  and  spirit-stirring 
lyric,  “  Ye  Mariners  of  England,”  was  not 
published  until  several  years  afterwards, 
when  it  appeared  first  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle,  yet  Dr.  Beattie  thinks  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  in  Edinburgh  during  1799,  after  the 
model  of  an  old  song,  “Ye  Gentlemen  of 
England.”  He  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Mundall  for  another  poem,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Scottish  history,  under  the  title  of 
!  “  Queen  of  the  North and  arrangements 
for  its  illustration  were  made  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  landscape  painter,  but  the  work  was 
never  completed. 

THE  GERMAN  riLORIMAGE. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  poet  and  his 
brother  left  Leith  for  Hamburgh.  .  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  journey,  to  a  young  man  whose 
finances  were  not  in  a  gratifying  state,  is  not 
rendered  clear.  His  reception  amongst  the 
British  residents  at  Hamburgh  was  highly 
flattering,  for  the  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  Jiad 
preceded  their  author.  From  Hamburgh  he 
went  forward  to  Ratisbon,  from  which  he 
dates  on  the  10th  August,  and  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians,  under  Klenau,  by  the  French.  His 
letters  describe  the  German  scenery  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  accuracy.  He  explains 
the  fascination  of  one  valley,  as  caused  from 
its  combination  of  the  wildness  of  a  Scotch 
glen  with  the  verdure  of  an  English  garden. 
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At  that  time  he  had  not  seen  an  English  gar¬ 
den,  and  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  compe¬ 
tent  witness.  At  Ratisbon  be  lay  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  while  the  country  around  was 
being  devastated  by  contending  armies.  He 
was  detained  in  that  city  until  October,  1800. 
He  heard  there  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Mundall, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  great  fears  that 
his  arrangements  with  the  house  would  be 
quashed  in  consequence.  These  fears  were 
partially  relieved,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  from  Alto- 
na.  During  his  German  journey,  he  pro¬ 
fessed,  at  all  proper  intervals,  to  be  still 
engaged  on  the  “  Q.  N.”  His  letters  from 
Germany  are  not  very  interesting.  They  are 
most  frequently  addressed  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  are  full  of  anticipations  regarding  their 
future  journeys.  From  detached  hints  in  the 
letters,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Perry,  of  the 
Morning  ChrouiclCf  was,  at  the  time,  paying 
Mr.  Campbell  for  his  poems  from  the  seat  of 
war.  In  his  correspondence  from  Altona, 
Campbell  mentions  “  The  Exile  of  Erin”  in  a 
way  that  should  settle  the  foolish  dispute 
once  raised  in  Ireland  regarding  its  authorship. 
Poets  have  their  tricks  of  trade  like  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  men.  In  one  of  the  letters  to 
Richardson,  initialed  “  T.  C.,”  we  find  him 
saying,  “  I  request  your  caution  most  earnest¬ 
ly,  about  what  I  have  said  about  the  ‘  Queen 
of  the  North.’  Keep  tip  the  public  mind.*' 
From  Perry  he  expected  fifty  pounds  for 
twenty-four  pieces  of  poetry,  to  be  polished  j 
in  the  best  style  that  a  regard  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion  could  induce.  Next  year  he  was  to  fur¬ 
nish  twenty  pieces  for  the  same  sum.  The 
price  was  to  be  raised.  He  calculated  that 
in  Hungary  he  could  live  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Richardson  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings  per  week 
for  each  ;  and  “  for  four  pounds  apiece  they 
could  walk  from  Altona  to  Munich.” 

Mr.  Campbell  rebutted  the  charge  respect¬ 
ing  the  “  Exile  of  Erin,”  most  decisively.  The 
question  was  conclusively  settled  by  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  Lord  Nugent,  a  relative  of  the  per¬ 
son  by  whom  the  song  was  said  to  have  been 
composed ;  and  who  intimated  that,  for  a 
considerable  period,  Mr.  Nugent,  the  sup¬ 
posed  author,  by  the  Monaghan  version,  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  song;  knew  it  in 
Campbell’s  Works,  and  never  hinted  a  doubt 
of  the  authorship.  The  curious  charge  was 
chiefly  got  up  by  the  editor  of  a  provincial 
paper,  in  a  small  Irish  town,  who  professed 
to  draw  his  information  from  Mr.  Nugent’s 
sister.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  song  were  all  well  known  to  a  party  of 
Irish  exiles  whom  Campbell  met  in  Germa¬ 


ny  ;  by  whom  it  was  first  sung,  and  on 
whose  account  it  had  been  composed.  Camp¬ 
bell  passed  the  winter  of  1800  and  1801  at 
Altona,  makin»r  occasional  excursions  int<* 
other  parts  of  Germany.  His  beautiful  ver¬ 
ses  addressed  to  Judith,  the  Jewess,  were 
also  written  in  Altona.  To  his  residence  in 
Germany  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  best 
lyrics— of  those  splendid  compositions  whose 
every  line  is  a  household  word,  and  which 
will  live  while  our  language  endures.  The 
“  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,”  and  the  “  Soldier’s 
Dream,”  were  undoubtedly  of  German  ori¬ 
gin.  The  “Wounded  Hussar”  wtis  written 
before  he  saw  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
he  never  was  in  America,  although  the 
scenery  of  Wyoming  is  said  to  be  accurately 
described  in  his  “  Gertrude.” 

All  his  countrymen  must  regret  that  his 
“  Queen  of  the  North”  never  appeared.  She 
was  the  subject  of  his  day-thoughts  and 
night-dreams,  in  Germany.  All  his  letters 
refer  to  his  projects  in  reference  to  this  great 
work  ;  and  we  can  hardly  forbear  from  quot¬ 
ing  the  following  outline  of  what  he  meant  to 
do  for  Edinburgh  in  the  matter : 

“  But  to  finishing  my  ‘  Queen  of  the  North.’  I 
have  already  mentioned  how  shocked  I  should  be 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  my  honor  unfulfilled.  I  ex¬ 
pect,  besides  pieces  to  Perry,  to  have  much  done 
in  it  before  you  come  out,  but  for  want  of  matter  1 
cannot  possibly  perfect  it  till  then.  I  fi.nd  this 
subject  fertile  in  good  episixles.  The  parting 
apostrophe  to  Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  be  from 
shipboard,  by  moonlight  The  feelings  of  my 
heart  are  still  as  warm  to  it  as  they  were  when  I 
saw  it  vanishing.  I  then  mean  to  transport  my¬ 
self,  in  imagination,  to  the  castle  height,  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  sensations  that  would  naturally  arise 
from  taking  in  with  the  eye  the  most  remarkable 
scenery  visible  from  that  point.  I  mean  todescribe 
the  view  from  Queen  Street ;  then  if  anything  ro¬ 
mantic  or  classical  can  be  connected  with  it,  any 
of  the  mountain  scenery  obvious  to  the  eye  from 
that  point.  Tho  plain  pastoral  sublimity  of 
Arthur’s  Seat  is  next  to  be  noticed — and  if  any 
scene  be  visible  from  thence,  it  will  find  a  place  in 
the  poem.  One  of  the  places  of  Mary’s  refuge  is 
to  be  seen  from  its  top.  After  a  sketch  of  the 
murder-closet  of  Rizzio,  and  the  hall  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  kings,  an  episode  on  the  college  will  conclude 
tiie  poem.” 

The  extract  shows  that  Campbell  was  not 
familiar  with  Edinburgh.  “  If  any  scene  be 
visible  from  Arthur’s  Seat  ?”  In  the  absence 
of  a  thick  fog  there  is  scener}"  visible  from 
Arthur’s  Seat  sufiicient  to  serve  an  indefinite 
number  of  poets.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1801  war  was  declared  against  Denmark,  the 
English  residents  were  obliged  to  abandon 
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mined  to  wait  pn  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Clerk,  and 
report  his  position.  That  worthy  function¬ 
ary  frankly  told  him  that  they  were  aware 
of  his  guilt ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  see 
him.  He  asked  the  grounds  of  their  charge, 
and  w’as  told  that  “  it  seems  you  have  been 
conspiring  with  General  Moreau,  in  Austria, 
and  with  the  Irish  at  Hamburgh,  to  get  a 
French  army  landed  in  Ireland.  *  *  You 

attended  Jacobin  clubs  at  Hamburgh,  and 
you  came  over  from  thence  in  the  same  ves¬ 
sel  with  Donavan,  who  commanded  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar-hill.” 

A  box,  with  a  number  of  his  papers,  had 
been  seized  at  Leith,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  treasonable  documents  amongst  his 
manuscripts.  “The  Exile  of  Erin”  would 
rather  have  been  against  him  at  this  pinch, 
but  “  Ye  Mariners  of  England”  Avas  also 
found  in  the  arrested  box,  and  turned  the 
scale.  The  end  of  his  examination  is  told  by 
himself.  “The  sheriff  began  to  smoke  the 
whole  bubble,  and  said,  ‘  This  comes  of  trust¬ 
ing  a  Hamburgh  spy.  Mr.  Campbell,’  he 
said,  *  this  is  a  cold,  Avet  CA’ening — what  do 
you  say  to  our  having  a  bottle  of  Avine  during 
the  examination  of  your  democratic  papers 

The  fate  of  DonoA’an  was  fortunate,  and 
his  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  Campbell,  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  : 


Altona,  and  Campbell  sailed  for  England  on 
the  6th  of  March.  They  Avere  allowed  to 
pass  the  Danish  batteries  Avithout  molesta¬ 
tion,  and  sailed  under  conA’oy  to  England. 
Thus  the  poet  lost  his  promised  summer  tour 
in  Germany ;  and  the  world  gained,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  “  his  noblest 
lyric,  the  ‘  Battle  of  the  Baltic.’  ”  There 
were  only  two  Scottish  A^essels  in  conA'oy,  and 
they  Avere  carried  to  Yarmouth  along  Avith 
the  English  fleet.  Mr.  Campbell’s  first  Ausit 
to  England  Avas  therefore  made  inA^oluntarily, 
and  it  Avas  the  cause  of  orreat  rejrret  to  him. 
He  landed  in  London  with  only  a  fcAv  shil¬ 
lings  in  his  pocket,  for  all  his  resources  had 
been  expended  in  assisting  a  friend  at  Altona. 
In  London  he  found  none  of  his  acquaintan- 
'■<  ws,  and  he  had  neA^er  seen  Mr.  Perry  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  He  was  obliged,  not- 
AA^ithstanding,  to  call  upon  him  and  to  explain 
his  situation.  Mr.  Perry  AA'as  a  generous 
friend,  to  AA’hom  many  young  men  Avere  in¬ 
debted  for  their  adv'ancement  in  life.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  Scotch  correspondents,  the 
poet  says,  “  I  have  found  Perry.  His  recep¬ 
tion  Avas  Avarm  and  cordial,  beyond  what  I 
had  any  right  to  expect.  ‘  1  will  he  your 
friend,'  said  the  good  man.  *  I  will  be  all 
that  you  could  w^ish  me  to  be.’  ”  In  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  first  visit  to  London,  he  says,  in 
his  own  notes,  “  Calling  on  Perry  one  day,  he 
shoAved  me  a  letter  from  Lord  Holland,  ask¬ 
ing  about  me,  and  e.xpressing  a  Avisli  to  ha\'e 
me  to  dine  at  the  King  of  Clubs.  Thither 
with  his  lordship  I  accordingly  repaired,  and 
it  Avas  an  era  in  my  life.  There  I  met,  in  all 
(heir  glory  and  feather.  Mackintosh,  Rogers, 
the  Smiths,  Sydney,  and  others.”  So  by 
accident  and  mishap  he  was  throAAn  into  the 
e.entre  of  the  Whig  literal^'  coteries  ;  but  an 
affliction  was  prepared  f  jr  him  CA  cn  then ; 
for  a  fiiend,  meeting  him  on  the  streets  of 
London  hinted  to  him  the  serious  illness  of  his 
father  in  such  tenns  as  led  him  to  anticipate 
that  parent’s  death.  His  worst  fear  on  the 
subject  AA'as  realized.  Ills  father  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  ninety-first  year  ;  and  of  his  seven 
sons,  Avho  had  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
“  not  one  was  present  to  close  his  eyes.” 
While  proceeding  to  Leith,  by  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  mother,  a  lady  Avho 
had  read  his  poems,  Avithout  knowing  Mr. 
Campbell,  surprised  him  by  expressing  her 
regret  that  the  poet  had  been  arrested  in 
London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was 
confined  in  the  Tower,  and  Avould  probably  be 
elected.  On  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  he  found 
his  mother  acquainted  Avith,  and  greatly 
troubled  by,  the  rumor.  He  therefore  deter- 


“  A  tAA’eU'emonth  afteiAvards  1  met  DonoA-an  in 
London,  and  recogpized  my  gaunt  Irish  friend, 
looking  A'ery  dismal.  ‘  Ha  !  Donovan,’  said  I,  *  I 
Avish  you  joy,  my  good  fellow,  in  getting  out  of 
the  Tower,  where  1  was  told  they  had  imprisoned 
yon,  and  were  likely  to  treat  you  like  another  Sir 
William  Wallace.’  ‘  Och,’  said  he,  ‘  good  luck 
to  the  Tower — black  Avas  the  day — and  it  Avas 
only  a  Aveek  ago— that  I  was  turned  out  of  it. 
Would  that  any  one  could  get  me  into  it  for  life  !’ 
‘My  stars!  and  were  you  not  in  confinement?’ 
‘  Tschach  !  ne’er  the  bit  of  it.  The  GoA  ernment 
alloAved  me  a  pound  sterling  a-day  as  a  State 
prisoner.  The  ToAver  gaoler  kept  a  glorious 
table;  and  he  let  me  go  out  to  walk  Avhere  I  liked 
all  day  long,  perfectly  secure  that  I  should  return 
at  mcal-tiines.  And  then,  besides,  he  liad  a  nice 
pretty  daughter.’  .  .  .  ‘And  don’t  you  go 

and  see  her  in  the  Tower  ?’  ‘  Why,  no,  my  dear 
fellow.  The  ‘  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran 
smooth.’  I  discovered  that  she  had  no  money  ; 
and  she  found  out  that  my  Irish  estates,  and  all 
that  I  told  her  about  their  being  confiscated  in 
the  Rebellion,  was  sheer  blarney.  So,  when 
the  day  arrived  that  your  merciless  Gov'crnment 
ordered  me  to  be  lil)erated  as  a  State  prisoner,  I 
was  turned  adrift  on  the  Avide  world,  and  glad  to 
become  a  reporter  to  one  of  the  neAA'spapers.’  ” 

Mr.  Campbell’s  domestic  concerns  boro 
heaA’ily  upon  him  at  this  juncture.  His 
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mother  and  sisters  were  dependent  on  him 
for  support.  His  brothers  were  either  too 
far  away  or  unable  to  share  the  debt ;  but 
the  poet  nobly  met  this  duty ;  and  through 
his  lifetime  never  shrunk  from  any  expendi¬ 
ture  necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  of  his 
relatives.  No  man  ever  better  discharged  in 
these  respects  the  duties  of  a  son  and  of  a 
brother.  The  companionship  of  gay  and 
wealthy  friends  never  dazzled  him  into  for¬ 
getfulness  of  his  humble  but  esteemed  rela¬ 
tives  ;  although  often  the  means  necessary  to 
secure  their  comfort  were  obtained  under 
great  privations — to  them,  and  to  many  of 
the  friends  amongst  whom  he  mov*d  alto¬ 
gether  unknown. 

During  the  food  riots  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1801,  Mr.  Campbell  began  part  of  a 
poem,  entitled  **  The  Mobiade,”  which  was 
never  printed  until  it  appeared  in  this  work, 
although  it  was  in  a  style  different  altogether 
from  his  other  poems.  He  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  time  unfavorable  to  monopolies — 
to  have  been  living  before  his  age ;  and  he 
might  have  effectually  aided  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer,  if  his  engagements  and  circum¬ 
stances  had  permitted  him  to  turn  his  mind 
in  that  direction. 

Our  extracts  are  neither  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  nor  the  end  of  this  curious  poem  : — 

“  Tlius,  when  Monopoly’s  briar ean  hands 
Had  dragg'd  her  harrow  o’er  a  hundred  lands ; 

ut  chief,  the  terrors  of  her  gorgon  frown 
Had  scared  Edina’s  faint  and  famished  town ; 

Then  want,  the  griffin,  champ’d,  with  iron  claws, 

Our  shuddering  hearts  and  agonizing  maws ; 

Chased  from  our  plunder’d  boards  each  glad  regale 
Of  vermeil  ham,  brown  beef,  and  buxom  ale ! 

Ah  me !  no  strepent  goose  at  Christmas  tide. 

Hiss’d  in  the  strangler’s  hand,  and  kick’d  and  died ! 
No  trembling  jellies,  nor  ambrosial  pie, 

Regaled  the  liquorish  mouth  and  longing  eye — 

Red  sunk  December’s  last  dishonor’d  sun, 

And  the  young  year’s-day  pass’d  without  a  bun  !” 

The  poet  runs  on  in  the  half- satirical,  half- 
pleasant  vein  for  some  lime,  till  he  reaches 
his  own  wishes  on  the  subject :  . 

“  Nor  ceased  my  day-dream  till  the  waning  hours 
Had  shook  fair  fancy  from  her  throne  of  flowers  ; 
And  o’er  my  heart’s  emotions,  less  divine, 

Imperious  warn’d  th’  esurient  bard  to  dine ! 

\  et — when  my  bell  its  awful  summons  rung. 

And  menial  Mary  heard  its  iron  tongue — 

Not  in  plebeian  prose  I  spoke  aloud, 

‘  When  mortal  wants  th’  immortal  spirit  bow’d, 

HI  would  it  suit  to  ask  a  poet's  food 
n  vulgar  phrase,  ignobly  understood  !’ 

Then  stood  the  culinary  maiden  dumb, 

And  slowly  twirl’d,  each  circumvolvent  thumb. 
Astounded — list’ning  to  the  voice  sublime 
Of  oral  thunders,  and  lambic  rhyme : — 


‘  Bring  me  the  beef — the  dulcet  pudding  bring  ; 

Or  fry  the  mud-lark’s  odoriferous  wing ; 

Or  simmering  greens  with  soft  rotation  turn, 
Champ’d  in  the  luscious  treasure  of  the  cliinn  I 
Then  pour  the  brown  ale,  rich  as  ever  ran 
From  Balder’s  horn,  or  Edin’s  creamy  can ! 

Blest  in  that  honest  draught,  let  none  repine 
For  riect’rous  noyeau  or  ambrosial  wine  ; 

But — lest  my  waning  wealth  refuse  to  raise 
So  fair  a  feast,  in  these  degenerate  days — 

Take  from  this  splendid  shilling,  what  may  find 
Some  sweet  refection  of  a  sober  mind. 

Yon  earth-born  apple,  vegetable  grace 
Of  Erin’s  sons — a  blunder-loving  race ; 

W^ell  could  that  food  of  bulls  delight  me  now, 

Mixt  with  the  mantling  beverage  of  the  cow  ; 

My  vaccine  milk  on  ’tatoes  sweet  should  pour, 

And  fruit  and  liquor  cliarm  our  fairy-footed  bower  !*  ” 

Lord  Minto,  who  had  been  employed  on 
an  extraordinary  mission  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  was  acquainted  with  Germany, 
met  Mr.  Campbell,  by  his  own  desire,  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  and  after¬ 
wards  treated  the  poet  with  great  respect. 
The  Minto  family  are  always  engaged 
special  missions.  They  have  a  turn  for  that 
work.  The  present  Earl  has-  had  his  share 
of  it  in  Italy  during  the  present  year,  to  very 
little  good  purpose.  His  father  was  a  Tory — 

Campbell  was  a  Whig  or  a  Radical — but  it 
is  greatly  to  the  nobleman’s  credit,  that  in 
times  when  political  differences  ran  high,  he 
did  not  permit  them  to  interfere  with  his 
private  friendship,  to  which  Campbell  refers 
in  the  following  extract : 

“  My  history  since  I  left  you  has  not  been 
much  brighter  tlian  many  other  spots  of  my  life. 
I  was  attacked  again  at  Liverpool  with  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  my  winter  complaint.  The  remedy  has 
been  an  obstacle  to  w’hat  I  ought  principally  to 
have  been  employed  in  cultivating  since  I  came 
to  liondon,  namely,  my  numerous  introductions. 
I  have  not  delivered  above  one  half  of  my  letters ; 
nor  have  1  found  myself  in  spirits  to  call  upon  the 
generality  of  those  persons  whose  acquaintance 
have  formed.  I  began  letters  to  Graham  and  to 
Brougham,  all  of  which  I  threw  into  the  fire ; 
for,  unless  one  has  pleasant  thoughts  to  communi¬ 
cate,  what  is  the  use  of  correspondence  ?  Horner 
would  inform  you  of  my  present  residence.  Lord 
Minto  has  shown  mo  great  kindness,  and  confer¬ 
red  that  kindness  with  delicacy.  At  an  early 
period  of  our  acquaintance  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him  on  the  ticklish  subject  of  politics,  in 
which  it  was  my  design  that  he  should  have  my 
confession  of  faith ;  and  if  that  were  inconsistent 
with  his  good  opinion,  that  our  acquaintance 
should  drop.  I  told  him  that  my  principles  were 
Republican  ;  and  that  my  opinion  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  a  Republican  form  of  government  had 
not  been  materially  affected  by  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  French  Revolution.  I  added  that 
my  oldest  and  best  friends  were  even  of  the  same 
creed,  and  attributed  my  opinion  in  politics  to  my 
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atteiidiince  on  the  lectures  of  John  Miller.  Lord 
Minto  is  a  Tory  of  the  Burke  school.  He  cen¬ 
sured  the  opinions  of  the  opposite  sect  very 
strongly ;  but  said  that  he  never  cherished  an 
illiberal  dislike  to  young  and  candid  errors  of 
judgment.  I  see  him  but  once  a  day,  at  break¬ 
fast,  for  he  is  abroad  the  rest  of  the  day.  Ilis 
conversation  is  very  instructive,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  political  facts  and  characters; 
and,  though  his  creed  is  not  favorable  to  political 
liberty,  it  has  no  mixture  of  personal  asperity.” 

“  Lochiel’s  Warning”  was  written  at  Minto 
House,  during  the  night.  It  has  the  char- 
•icter  of  an  inspiration.  The  poet’s  evening 
thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  wizard’s 
warning,  and  in  course  of  the  night  he 
awoke,  repeating  the  idea  for  which  he  had 
been  searching  for  days,  rung  for  the  ser¬ 
vant,  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  produced  “  Lo- 
chiel’s  Warning”  before  day-dawn.  Of  that 
poem  Mr.  Telford  wrote — “  T  am  absolutely 
vain  of  Thomas  Campbell.  There  was  never 
anything  like  him — he  is  the  very  spirit  of 
Parnassus.  Have  you  seen  his  Lochiel  ? 
He  will  surpass  everything  ancient  or  modern 
— your  Pindars,  your  Drydens,  and  your 
Greys.  I  expect  nothing  short  of  a  Scotch 
Milton,  a  Shakspeare,  or  something  more 
than  either.”  There  are  some  interesting 
particulars  in  the  following  extract  regarding 
“  Lochiel’s  Warning 

“  It  was  justly  remarked  by  a  late  physician  of 
much  experience,  that  vigorous  bodily  health  and 
great  aptitude  for  poetry  are  rarely  united  in  the 
same  frame.  The  rule  has  many  exceptions  ; 
but  the  disposition  to  study  is  generally  in  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  a  state  of  physical  strength,  the 
tone  of  which  may  be  lowered  without  prejudice 
to  the  highest  operations  of  the  mind.  Health  and 
elastic  spirits  have  a  naturail  tendency  to  carry 
their  possessor  into  active  pursuits,  away  from 
study ;  whilst  delicate  health  and  a  languid  cir¬ 
culation  have  the  opix)site  and  necessary  tendency 
of  inducing  habits  of  thought  and  meditation. 
Some  of  the  finest  compositions  in  our  language 
appear  to  have  been  written  while  their  authors 
were  suffering  from  habitual  ill  health.  It  may 
be  observed  through  the  whole  of  Campbell’s  let¬ 
ters,  that  whenever  his  mind  is  actively  engaged 
on  any  new  theme,  languor,  lassitude,  and  all  those 
ills  that  a  parturient  fancy  is  heir  to,  are  subjects 
of  frequent  complaint.  And  so  it  turned  out  on 
the  present  occasion ;  for,  while  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  he  says  that,  in  London,  his  health  was  so 
depressed,  that  he  ‘  had  not  even  power  to  tran¬ 
scribe  two  or  three  pieces  which  Lord  Minto 
requested  for  his  own  keeping’ — he  had  composed 
both  ‘Lochiel’  and  ‘ Hohenlinden,’  which  afford 
abundant  proof,  that  however  depressed  in  physical 
health,  his  intellectual  powers  were  in  full  and  per¬ 
fect  vigor.  As  soon  as  these  poems  were  finished, 
his  health  revived  ;  and,  returning  to  Edinburgh, 


he  again  took  up  his  residence  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  Alison  Square.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  poems  could 
now  boast  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  to  give  the  volume  a  new  title  to 
their  patronage,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  con¬ 
tain  several  recent  pieces,  to  which  he  was  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  during  the  summer. 

“  In  answer  to  a  letter,  repeating  the  invitation 
to  Roxburghshire,  Campbell  thus  writes : 

“  ‘  TO  THE  RIGHT  H05.  LORD  MINTO. 

Edinburgh,  June  29th,  1802. 

“  ‘  My  Lord, — It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
learn  by  your  lordship’s  letter  of  the  28th,  that  the 
fever  is  now  banished  from  your  amiable  family. 

I  congratulate  your  lordship  upon  your  happy  re¬ 
tirement  among  your  paternal  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  wish  that  I  had  the  muse  of  Minto  be¬ 
side  me,  to  indite  that  congratulation  in  numbers 
worthy  of  the  scene. 

“‘I  returned  to  Edinburgh — not,  to  be  sure, 
with  all  the  satisfaction  that  one  would  feel  in  re¬ 
tiring  to  a  paternal  house  and  estate,  but  not 
without  sincere  delight  in  visiting  the  scene  of  so 
many  friends  and  favorites.  I  have  seen  the 
worthy  family  of  Lothian  House ;  and,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  receipt  of  your  lordship’s  letter,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them  the  agreeable  news  of  your  young 
one’s  being  recovered.  Nothing  could  be  so 
agreeable  to  me  as  to  embrace  your  lordship’s 
invitation  to  set  out  to  Minto  immediately ;  but 
my  fear  respecting  my  health  having  rather  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished,  and  my  spirits  being  in 
consequence  subject  to  alarm  and  depression,  I 
should  wish  to  continue  a  little  longer  under  that 
advice  in  which  I  confide  so  implicitly ;  and  to 
come  a  strong  and  doughty  wight,  before  I  set  off 
for  Minto,  to  enter  flie  lists  with  Bruce  and  Wal¬ 
lace. 

‘“I  have  shown  Lochiel  to  several  friends 
iiere,  and  have  found  your  lordship’s  idea  of  the 
vulgarity  of  “  hanging  ”  more  than  once  sug¬ 
gested.  I  own,  however,  that  I  am  not  so  lost  to 
paternal  affection  as  to  liave  my  eyes  opened  to 
the  defects  of  my  youngest  fugitive.  As  to  hang¬ 
ing,  I  have  still  a  strong  hankering  after  that  pun¬ 
ishment,  from  having  learnt  accidentally  that 
Lochiel’s  brother  actually  suffered  that  death. 
Whether  it  might  be  proper  to  describe  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  hanging  or  not,  I  certainly  think  that  some 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  above  fact,  in 
heightening  the  horror  of  the  wizard’s  address. 
As  soon  as  I  have  put  the  piece  into  its  regenerated 
state,  I  will  send  it  to  your  lordship,  probably  in 
two  or  three  days.  With  sincerest  and  respect¬ 
ful  compliments  to  all  the  family  of  Minto,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  your  lordsliip’s  very  grateful, 
humble  servant, 

Thomas  Campbell.’ 

“  Having  been  criticised  and  approved  in  the 
the  circle  of  his  private  friends,  the  new  poems  of 
‘  Lochiel’  and  ‘  Hohenlinden’  were  pronounced 
to  be  w  orthy  of  his  reputation.  Calling  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  consult  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart  on  a  point  of 
some  family  interest,  he  took  out  his  manuscript 
of  Lochiel,  and  read  it  to  her.  She  listened  in 
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mute  attention.  But  as  feoon  as  he  had  closed  the 
last  couplet,  she  rose  gravely  from  her  chair, 
walked  across  the  room,  and  laying  her  hand 
gently  upon  his  head,  said,  ‘  This  will  bear  anoth¬ 
er  wreath  of  laurel  yet !’  and,  without  another 
word,  returned  to  her  seat.  But  she  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  moved;  and  ‘this,*  said  Campbell, 

‘  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  my  mind  than 
if  she  had  spoken  in  a  strain  of  the  loftiest  pane¬ 
gyric.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  incidents  in 
my  life  that  gave  me  confidence  in  my  own 
powers.’ 

“  ‘iLochiel’s  Warning’  and  *  Hohenlinden’  were 
intended  for  the  new  quarto  edition  only  ;  but,  at 
the  request  of  his  friends,  they  were  printed  anon¬ 
ymously,  and  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison.” 

On  the  10th  September,  1803,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Matilda 
Sinclair,  a  lady  whom  the  Turkish  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Paris,  who  should  have  been  compe¬ 
tent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Europe. 

MARRIED  LIFE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  led  a  happy  life 
in  London  and  its  neighborhood.  The  lady 
was  too  wise  to  be  extravagant ;  and  Camp¬ 
bell  wrought  hard,  and  was  successful  in 
obtaining  lucrative  employment,  with  which 
his  name  was  not  connected.  His  corre¬ 
spondence  at  that  period  was  cheerful,  yet 
cares  harassed  him  even  then.  His  house  in 
London,  and  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  drew 
hard  upon  the  means  of  a  literary  man,  living 
exclusively  by  his  own  labor,  constrained  to 
dine  out  frequently,  and  to  enact  the  lion. 
The  passion  for  military  exercises  was  then, 
in  1803,  in  full  bloom  ;  and  although  Camp¬ 
bell,  like  “  Maunsic  Wauch,”  was  the  father 
of  a  small  family,  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
become  a  volunteer  ;  in  some  corps  a  costly 
proceeding.  The  following  extracts  show 
the  points  of  the  thorns  among  the  roses,  and 
how  he  bore  them ; 

“In  the  volunteer  corps  to  which  the  Poet  be¬ 
longed,  some  verses  were  handed  about,  which 
show  that  he  lost  no  occasion  for  maintaining,  in 
all  its  native  vigor,  the  glorious  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence.  ‘  They  were  suggested,’  he  said,  ‘  by  the 
gallant  promise  made  by  our  beloved  Monarch, 
that  “  in  case  of  invasion,  he  would  be  found  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  !”  ’ 
The  stanzas  are  among  the  rejected  pieces ^  and, 
perhaps,  long  forgotten  ;  but  as  they  embrace  an 
interesting  point  of  history,  I  have  ventured  to 
reprint  them  from  the  original : 

‘“on  JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND,  WHO  FELL  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN. 

“  ‘  ’Twas  HE  that  ruled  our  country’s  heart 
With  more  than  royal  sway. 

But  Scotland  saw  her  James  depart, 

And  sickened  at  his  stay ; 


She  heard  his  fate,  she  wept  her  grief, 

That  James — her  loved,  her  gallant  chief — 

Was  gone  for  evermore ! 

But  this  she  learnt,  that  ere  he  fell — 

0^  men— oh,  patriots !  mark  it  well — 

His  fellow-soldiers  round  his  fall. 

Enclosed  him  like  a  living  w'all. 

Mixing  their  kindred  gore  ! 

Nor  was  the  day  of  Flodden  done, 

Till  they  were  daughtered  one  by  one  1 
And  this  may  proudly  show. 

When  kings  are  patriots,  none  will  fly ! 

When  such  a  king  was  doomed  to  die — 

Who  would  death  forego  ? 

T.  C.’ 

“  The  poet  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  drill ;  and,  after  a  great  field-day,  thus  writes 
to  Mr.  Richardson: — ‘  December— Out  on  St. 
Andrew’s  day  at  the  muster  of  the  North  Britons. 
But  oh  !  what  a  fagging  work  this  volunteering 
is  !  Eight  hours  under  a  musket !  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  he  adds,  ‘  Bensley,  the  printer,  with  all 
his  ‘devils,’  is  upon  me  for  an  account  of  j^lOO, 
besides  boxes,  porterage,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 

It  gives  me  the  nightmare  to  think  of  it.  .  .  I 
had  a  debt  of  JC30  from  one  bookseller  alone, 
when  the  ‘  braw’  uniform  of  the  North  Britons, 
first  estimated  at  i^lO,  has  swelled  to  £25,  with 
dress  and  undress,  haversack,  accoutrements,  &c.; 
and  as  1  made  them  a  speech  I  could  not  be  off ! 

.  .  I  wish  earnestly  you  could  save  me  from 

Bensley,  for  he  sends  me  home  in  low  spirits 
every  time  I  meet  him !  .  .  The  sum  you 

stated  is  a  very  plentiful  production  from  the 
Edinburgh  payments.  Would  that  I  had  such 
treatment  in  London  !  .  .  I  am  sea-sick  of  it. 

“  ‘  I  will  settle  in  Edinburgh  whenever  my  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  lodgings  is  out ;  in  a  cottage  or  any  box 
such  as  I  spoke  of  before  marriage.  I  still  adhere 
to  one  acre,  if  I  can’t  have  more.  How  happv, 

I  happy  I  should  be,  to  see  you  and  my  dear  little 
Matilda  smiling  like  the  two  cherubims  in  the 
temple — one  on  each  side  of  me.  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  her,  and  that  is  more  than  admiring.  The 
only  bar  to  our  being  perpetually  together  must 
be,  that  I  am  determined  to  have  my  dear  one  in 
the  country — out  of  the  reach  of  “  family”  inter¬ 
ference.  .  .  But  a  place  to  your  mind  may 

surely  be  got,  and  we  should  always  have  a  spare 
bed  for  you  and  yours.  .  .  Fortasse  haec  olim 

meminesse  juvabit.  God  bless  you,  the  Hills,  and 
the  Grahames !  T.  C.’ 

“  These  extracts  afford  some  notion  of  the  cares, 
hopes,  and  perplexities  alternately  passing  through 
his  mind ;  but  anxiety  regarding  pecuniary  mat¬ 
ters  was  soon  removed  by  the  active  co-operation 
of  his  friend.  ‘  Bensley  and  all  his  devils’  were 
speedily  exorcised  by  a  cash  remittance  from  Ed¬ 
inburgh  ;  and  now,  relieved  from  his  late  appre¬ 
hensions,  the  poet  falls  into  a  pleasant  dream  of 
the  future,  which  he  thus  interprets  :  ‘  I  received 
your  welcome  letter  yesterday.  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  could  answer  it.  It  is  long,  interesting,  and  like 
yourself,  the  good  old  boy  !  But  no — I  am  asleep  ! 
Nod  I  go ;  dead  asleep.  *  *  ♦  Here  I  dream 
a  dream  of  futurity: — “Bring  the  mocha.  Aly 
dear,  will  the  pipes  offend  you  ?”  “  Oh  no  ;  not 
at  all.  I  like  the  smell  of  Oronoko.”  Well, 
puff,  puff.  “  But  pray,  my  dear,  do  spare  my 
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beautiful  grate,  [pause.]  ♦  *  *  “Well,  I 
do  declare,  Mr.  Richardson,  times  are  very  bad  ; 
one  can’t  have  a  family  x>f  daughters  without 
amazing  expense  ;  and  sons  are  so  extravagant !” 
“  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Campbell,  but  your  wife  is  a  no¬ 
table  woman,  and  your  daughters  are  so  accom¬ 
plished  !”  “  Why,  yea,  p<x)r  things  ;  but  they 

want  portions — that  is,  until  my  ne.xt  epic  poem 
is  out.”  ♦  *  ♦  [LK)ng  pause :  enter  divers 

persons  in  male  attire  into  the  dreamer’s  brain, 
whom  the  poet  calls  his  friend's  sons.]  “  John, 
you  are  too  young  to  marry  !”  “  Sir,  my  father 
married  vounger !’’  “  Ah,  eh  bien  !  foolish  chil¬ 
dren  !  I^et  Matilda  have  him.”  ’ 

“  The  poet  then  awakes  from  his  dream  of  fu¬ 
ture  intermarriages,  and  remembering  that  his 
friend’s  letter  contained  an  important  announce¬ 
ment,  thus  concludes:  ‘I  wish  you  joy,  my 
friend !  Give  my  kiss  by  proxy  to  the  fair  in¬ 
tended.  She  will  like  the  representative  better 
than  the  constituent.  ♦  *  *  I  delight  to  tell 
secrets.  Frank  Clason  has  published  a  large  po¬ 
litical  tract,  called  “An  Ap|)cal  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  on  Buonaparte’s  Ambition” — Mot¬ 
to,  “  Tros  Tyriusve,”  ^c.  I  want  to  surprise 
him  w’ith  a  review  of  it  *  *  *  ;  and  it  shall 
be  done  in  three  weeks.  T.  C.’  ” 

A  singular  purpose  crossed  Mr.  Campbell’s 
mind  at  this  time — notliiog  else  than  taking 
service  under  the  Russian  government  as  a 
Professor  at  Wilna.  lie  seriously  entertained 
the  proposal ;  and  yet  his  conduct  was  inex¬ 
plicable  after  the  publication  of  “  The  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Hope,”  and  the  promulgation  of  his 
extreme  opinions  on  the  Polish  question.  He 
could  not  retract  these  opinions ;  and  if  he 
could  have  forgotten  them,  their  memory 
would  have  been  preserved  by  others.  The 
negotiation  was,  however,  seriously  entertain¬ 
ed  and  progressed  in  the  following  fashion  : 

“It  was  desirable,  howeverflhat  the  wishes  of 
Campbell  should  not  be  published  until  his  elec¬ 
tion  was  secured.  Any  report  of  his  being  likely 
to  quit  the  country  would  cancel  his  literary  en¬ 
gagements,  bring  down  his  small  creditors  upon 
him,  and  expose  him  to  various  difficulties,  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  extricate  himself 
at  a  day’s  notice.  But  what  weighed  more  with 
him,  perhaps,  than  any  other  consideration,  was 
the  dread  of  being  unsuccessful ;  and,  as  his  rivals 
could  cite  passages  from  ‘  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope,’  which  would  be  no  recommendation  to  him 
as  a  Professor  in  Wilna,  he  was  far  from  being 
sanguine  as  to  the  result.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Russian  censor  would  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  poet  than  he  had  been  to  his 
poems  ;  and,  as  the  weapons  he  had  formerly  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  service  of  Poland  might  now  be 
returned  with  interest,  he  became  less  anxious  to 
push  the  question. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  secret  trans¬ 
pired  ;  and  the  petty  vexations  to  whichjie  was 
consequently  exposed,  give  a  painful  interest  to 


[March, 

his  letters.  ‘  Mr. - ,’  he  says,  ‘  hearing,  I  sup¬ 

pose,  of  my  outlandish  appointment,  refused  my 
mother  twenty  pounds  at  my  demand.  Will  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  give  her  ten  ;  for  it  requires  five 
to  make  up  her  half-year’s  annuity,  and  she  will 

require  five  more  to  send  to  Glasgow . 

That  name  calls  up  the  bitterest  feelings  of  re¬ 
flection,  occasioned  by  an  event  which  I  mention 
to  you  in  confidence.  I  have  this  day  received  a 
letter,  anonymously  w'ritten  in  a  female  hand, 
signed  by  a  member  of  the  “  (ilasgow  Female  So¬ 
ciety,”  upbraiding  me  in  the  grossest  terms,  for 
abandoning  a  near  relation  to  poverty  and  distress. 
“  This  relative,”  it  says,  “  has  none  to  support 
her.”  .  .  Now,  if  this  letter  be  written  at  the 

instance,  or  founded  on  the  complaints  of  that  rel¬ 
ative,  it  is  the  very  person  with  w'hom  I  have, 
year  after  year,  divided  my  last  guinea  !  .  .  . 

As  to  my  mother,  it  is  hard  to  olame  her  for  not 
supporting  others,  W’hen  she  cannot  support  her¬ 
self.  And  me,  who,  in  laboring  for  scanty  bread, 
can  barely  afford  an  income  to  my  mother,  it 
seems  still  more  ungenerous  to  load  with  claims 
and  reproaches  so  entirely  overwhelming.  It  is 
not,  as  God  is  my  witness,  possible  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer  for  a  double  annuity,  and  the  little  1  give  to 
my  mother  w’ill  not  bear  division.  All  this  1 
must  explain  to  the  edification  of  the  Glasgow 
society,  before  I  can  wrest  my  name  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  being  unnatural ;  but  one  feels  reluc¬ 
tant  to  publish  one’s  poverty,  even  in  vindication 
of  character. 

“  ‘  Nihil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.’  ” 

Even  thus  early  Mr.  Campbell  had  some 
embarrassments,  it  tippears ;  but  they  arose 
from  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  duties  that  he  could  not  wish  to 
avoid.  The  negotiations  for  the  Wilna  pro¬ 
fessorship  went  on ;  but — 

“  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  his  ardor 
in  the  canvasss  was  rather  damped  by  ‘  fears  of  an 
involuntary  trip  to  Siberia.’  He  fi)rcsaw  that  if 
installed  in  the  L^niversity  qf  Wilna,  he  could 
never,  without  dereliction  of  principle,  inculcate 
any  opinions  but  those  to  which  he  had  already 
given  emphatic  utterance  in  his  poems.  Before 
he  had  weighed  the  question  maturely,  bethought 
otherwise  ;  he  imagined  that  if  once  fairly  seated 
in  the  chair,  he  might  have  promoted  the  ‘  regen¬ 
eration  of  Poland,’  and  thus  realized  the  wish 
nearest  his  heart.  But  a  little  reflection  taught 
him  that  such  a  cause  might  have  involved  him  in 
certain  ruin.  All  further  negotiations  w’ere  there¬ 
fore  discontinued  ;  he  preferred  the  honor  of  advo¬ 
cating  at  home  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  people, 
who  could  only  thank  him  in  their  prayers,  to  the 
emoluments  of  this,  or  any  other  post  in  the  gift  of 
Russia.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  approbation  of  his  friends,  through  whose  in¬ 
fluence  he  had  the  ofler  of  another  academical 
chair,  which  would  have  amply  indemnified  him 
for  the  loss  of  Wilna ;  but  with  improving  pros- 
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pccts  in  London,  and  a  Rowing  relish  for  domes¬ 
tic  retirement,  the  offer  was  gratefully  declined.” 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  poet’s  happi¬ 
ness,  says  his  biographer,  was  most  complete, 
and  his  good-heartedness”  unbounded  ;  but 
he  confesses  to  a  considerable  share  of  anxie¬ 
ties  in  the  following  note  respecting  a  disa¬ 
greement  with  his  Edinburgh  publisher  : 

‘“July  14,  1804. 

“  *  A  poet  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up¬ 
wards.  I  have  only  one  consolation,  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  having  yourself  in  Edinburgh  to  act  as 
my  friend  in  a  business  that  requires  Iwth  secrecy 
and  trouble.  The  bare  mention  of  the  word  se¬ 
crecy  may  perhaps  alarm  the  delicacy  of  a  mind  so 
little  prone  to  concealment ;  but  it  is  really  neccs- 
saiy,  and  not  dishonorable.  .  .  .  The  fact  is 

this:  1  have  got  into  a  literary  scrape :  I  am  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  b^kseller  in  Edinburgh  in  a  business 
where  he  can  hurt  me  much.  Bui  at  this  distance, 
and  corresponding  with  me,  he  answers  no  letters. 
About  the  time  when  I  was  agog  after  my  wife, 
I  engaged  to  write  a  ‘  History  of  England.’  It 
was  to  be  in  three  volumes — a  sequel  to  Smollett. 
I  have  nearly  finished  it.  The  bargain  was  that  I 
was  to  do  it  plainly  and  decently — but  as  the 
price  they  could  afford  was  but  small,  it  w’as  to  be 
anonymous.  Now,’ in  the  course  of  performing 
this  task,  some  ideas  of  which  at  first  did  not  aj)- 
pear  to  me,  have  given  me  no  little  uneasiness. 
.  .  .  The  last  time  he  wrote,  it  was  a  blunt 

demand,  without  either  offer  or  terms,  for  a  volume 
of  new  {X)ems,  which  I  had  not  to  give  him.  .  .  . 
About  half  a  year  ago,  expecting  (as  hitherto)  a 
largess  on  the  eighth  edition  of  my  book,  which  his 
partner,  Mr.  Mundall,  promised  on  exery  edition  in 
consideration  of  what  I  gave  him  in  addition  to 
the  second  part  of  the  ‘  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,’ 
I  sent  my  mother  a  draft  on  Mr.  Doig.  But,  al¬ 
though  this  premium  on  each  edition  is  due  to  me, 
and  although  I  was  even  working  for  him  at  the 
time,  he  refused  the  demand  !” 

The  negotiations  with  his  Edinburgh  pub¬ 
lisher  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
successful;  and  he  was  advised,  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health,  to  remove  to  a  quarter  of  the  town 
deemed  more  salubrious  than  Pimlico.  Pre¬ 
carious  health  prevented  him  from  accepting 
situations  requiring  close  attention,  which 
were  placed  within  his  power. 

“  London  was  now  the  only  field  that  promised 
any  permanent  and  profitable  exercise  of  his 
talents.  One  of  his  distinguished  friends,  indeed, 
had  generously  offered  him  one  of  the  highest  lit¬ 
erary  appointments  of  the  day  ;  but  its  laborious 
duties  and  delicate  responsibilities  were  such  as 
to  render  the  undertaking  so  formidable,  in  his 
precarious  state  of  health,  that  the  tempting  offer 
was  reluctantly  declined.  But  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  compliment;  and,  although  he 


could  not  profit  by  the  offer,  it  had  the  happy  effect 
of  giving  him  more  confidence  in  his  own  abilities*, 
and  a  better  opinion  of  human  natiire,  than  his 
recent  trials  had  led  him  to  form.  Another  cir¬ 
cumstance — which  had  much  weight  in  his  de¬ 
cision  to  remain  near  liondon — was  a  situation 
which  he  had  just  obtained  in  connection  with 
‘  The  Star’  newspajwr,  and  which  produced  an  in¬ 
come  of  four  guineas  a  week.  His  contributions 
to  periodical  literamre  w’ere  still  a  source  of  emol¬ 
ument  ;  but  ill  health  supervening,  literary  compo¬ 
sition  was  usually  followed  by  great  mental 
depression — the  inward  struggle  to  resist  outward 
pressure.  But  his  hopes  were  still  sanguine ;  his 
friends  were  kind,  and  better  prospects  seemed  to 
be  opening.  Of  his  private  life  and  feelings,  at 
this  moment,  the  following  letter,  though  rather 
sanguine,  presents  an  animated  picture  : 

Will  you  also  call  and  see  how  my  mother 
is  ?  lam  easy  now  about  her.  Don’t  mention 
anything  of  bad  health — but  only  words  of  com¬ 
fort  !  She  has  now,  in  all,  Jt^70  a  year.  Pray 
tell  me,  as  expenses  stand  in  Edinburgh,  if  you 
think  it  is  enough.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
expensiveness  has  risen  with  you  ;  for  here,  every¬ 
thing  is  dreadfully  dear.  Although  my  wife  is  a 
notable  econorni.st,  yet  the  week’s  bills  are  enor¬ 
mous  beyond  what  they  would  have  been  a  few 
years  ago.  Now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  live  some¬ 
what  more  bravely  than  at  first.  1  advise  you, 
however,  to  marry,  to  know  the  value  of  life’s 
comforts.  I  never  take  my  poor  Matilda  a  jaunt 
to  Kensington,  or  indulge  in  the  slightest  luxury, 
without  wondering  that  happiness — w’hich  before 
I  could  never  get  for  love  or  money — was  now  to 
be  got  by  industry  and  the  virtue  that  purifies  love, 
and  makes  money  wealth  indeed. 

“  ‘  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  my  house  well 
furnished.  We  have  a  most  elegant  little  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  furniture  enough  for  a  parlor  and 
study,  when  we  get  into  a  larger  house.  I  have 
bought  also  some  important  maps  and  books,  and 
hope  soon  to  attain  to  a  good  library.  All  this 
comes  of  being  happy  at  home.  I  should  have 
been  poor  to  this  day  if  I  had  not  got  a  wife.  1 
must  not  omit,  in  my  catalogue  of  comforts,  that  I 
have  secured  a  good  store  of  port  wine ;  and  yet  I  ^ 
assure  you,  by  the  orders  of  my  grave  list,  and 
from  better  motives,  I  have  laid  aside  every  pro¬ 
pensity  to  take  one  glass  more  than  does  me  good 
— to  which  I  vvas  sometimes  addicted  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  who  could  resist  such  good  fellow's  ? 

.  .  .  1  only  mention  all  this,  to  show  you  how 

regularly  and  comfortably  I  have  now’  brought 
myself  to  live.  All  this  would  be  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  flattering  of  my  own  feeling — no ; 
but  1  have  scribbled  and  blinded  myself,  reading 
and  copying  night  and  day,  to  show  my  dear,  pa¬ 
tient  partner  that,  although  our  first  outset  in  mat¬ 
rimony  was  poor,  the  continuance  was  not  to  be 
so.  This  insetting  year  1  am  preparing  for  inno¬ 
vations,  W’hich  she  resists  as  Jacobinical!  I  have 
banished  the  rummer  toddy,  out  of  which  she  used 
to  drink  her  solitary  glass,  with  as  pleased  a  face 
as  if  it  had  been  Tokay,  or  a  better  beverage.  .  .  . 

I  shall  have  a  large  and  well-aired  house  in  the 
country,  a  stock  of  fowls,  and  a  good  garden ;  and. 
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though  Matilda’s  extrema  caution  is  a  guaranty 
against  profusion,  yet  I  find  comfort  a  fine  support 
to  industry. 

“  ‘  My  mother  will  now  be  comfortable,  and,  in 
a  few  years  I  shall  be  able  to  add  another  fifty,  to 
be  an  annuity  to  the  two  more  dependent  of  my 
sisters  ;  that,  however,  must  be  deferred  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  until  1  can  scrape  up  as  much  as  will 
bring  me  a  share  in  some  literary  work,  and  se¬ 
cure  me  a  good  income.  .  .  .  Give  my  love 

to  Grahame — dear,  worthy  companion  of  ours.  He 
is  the  man  who  must  be  the  intimate  associate  of 
our  trio  for  life.  .  .  .  Adieu.  I  am  giddy  to 

an  excess  with  this  vestal  fire-like  vigilance.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  yours  truly,  T.  C.’  ” 

Anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and 
sisters  is  a  most  agreeable  feature  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  character,  and  appears  in  all  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  removal  to  Sydenham  cost 
money  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  residence,  and 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his  desire  for  a  cot- 
tage  and  suburban  life.  His  retrospect  fur¬ 
nishes  many  curious  particulars  regarding 
his  private  habits,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  his  letters.  The  annoyances  of  authors 
are  well  described  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  ‘  From  Edinburgh,’  he  says,  ‘  I  came  back  to 
I/jndon  a  perfect  adventurer,  having  notliing  to 
depend  upon  for  subsistence  but  my  pen.  1  was 
by  no  means  without  literary  employment ;  but 
the  rock  on  which  I  split  was  over-calculating  the 
gains  I  could  make  from  them.  I  have  observed 
that  authors,  and  all  other  artists,  are  apt  to  make 
similar  mistakes.  The  author — and  I  can  speak 
from  experience — sits  down  to  an  engagement,  for 
which  he  is  to  have  so  much  per  sheet.  lie  gets 
through  what  seems  a  tenth  of  a  day ;  but  innu¬ 
merable  and  incalculable  interruptions  occur. 
Besides,  what  has  been  written  to-day,  may  re¬ 
quire  to  be  re-written  to-morrow;  and  thus  he 
finds  that  a  grocer,  who  seljg  a  pound  of  figs,  and 
puts  a  shilling,including  three-pence  of  profit,  into 
the  till  of  his  counter,  has  a  more  surely  gainful 
vocation  than  the  author.* 

“‘In  my  married  state,’  he  adds,  ‘I  lived  a 
year  in  town,  and  then  took  and  furnished  a  house 
at  Sydenham,  to  which  I  brought  my  young  wife 
and  a  lovely  boy.*  ” 

His  cottage  at  Sydenham  was  not  quite 
up  to  the  picture  that  he  had  drawn  of  an 
Edinburgh  cottage ;  but  it  was  the  next  best 
residence,  and  pleased  him  exceedingly : 

“  Externally,  the  new  situation  had  much  to 
soothe  and  interest  a  poetical  mind.  From  the 
south  a  narrow  lane,  lined  with  hedge-rows,  and 
passing  through  a  little  dell,  watered  by  a  rivulet, 
leads  to  the  house,  from  the  windows  of  which  the 
eye  wanders  over  an  extensive  prospect  of  undu¬ 
lating  hills,  park-like  enclosures,  hamlets,  and 
picturesque  villas  shaded  with  fine  ornamental 
timber ;  with  here  and  there  some  village  spire 


shooting  up  through  ‘  the  forest,’  reflecting  the 
light  on  its  vane,  or  breaking  the  stillness  with 
the  chime  of  its  ‘  evening  bells.’  Ramifying  in 
all  directions,  shady  walks,  where  he  was  safe 
from  all  intrusion  but  that  of  the  Muses,  enabled 
him  to  combine  healthful  exercise  with  profitable 
meditation.” 

Want  of  money  was  his  grand  torment  at 
this  period.  If  he  had  been  richer,  abler  to 
work  hard,  or  had  fallen  into  more  profitable 
engagements,  he  believed  that  he  would  also 
have  been  happier  ;  but  his  incapacity  to 
work  hard  conferred  on  him  that  leisure  on 
which  his  happiness  greatly  depended : 

“  ‘  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  suffered  the 
absolute  privations  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  rather  the  fear,  than  the  substance  of  it, 
which  afflicted  us.  But  I  shall  never  forget  my 
sensations,  when  I  one  day  received  a  letter  from 
my  eldest  brother  in  America,  stating  that  the 
casual  remittances,  which  he  had  made  to  my 
mother,  must  now  cease,  on  account  of  his  unfor- 
I  tunate  circumstances  ;  and  that  1  must  undertake 
alone  the  pious  duty  of  supporting  our  widowed 
parent.  .  .  .  Here  now,  I  had  two  establish¬ 

ments  to  provide  for — one  at  Edinburgh  and 
another  at  Sydenham  ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  in  those  times  the  price  of  living  was  a  full 
third  part  dearer  than  at  present.  1  venture  to 
say  that  I  could  live  at  the  time  I  now  write,  as 
comfortably  on  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  as  I 
could  have  lived  then  on  an  income  of  six  hundred. 
The  war  prices  put  all  economy  to  flight  and  de¬ 
fiance.’  ” 

The  difference  *  between  war  and  peace 
prices  was  certainly  a  most  important  matter 
with  persons  enjoying  a  fixed  income. 

The  character  of  his  engagements  with  the 
“  Star”  newspaper,  are  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : 

“  ‘  I  accepted  an  engagement  to  write  for  the 
“  Star”  newspaper,  and  the  “  Philosophical  Mag¬ 
azine,”  conducted  by  Mr.  Tilloch,  the  editor  of 
the  “  Star,”  for  which  I  received  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  that  sum,  out 
of  which  I  had  to  pay  for  a  horse,  on  which  I  rode 
to  town  every  day,  was  quite  inadequate  to  my 
wants ;  so  I  betook  myself  to  literary  engage¬ 
ments  that  would  allow  me  to  labor  all  day  in  the 
country.  Dispirited  beneath  all  hope  of  raising 
my  reputation  by  what  I  could  write,  I  contracted 
for  only  anonymous  labor — and  of  course  at  an 
humble  price. 

“  ‘  It  is  always  a  misfortune  for  a  literary  man 
to  have  recourse  to  anonymous  writing — let  his 
motives  be  never  so  innocent.  And  if  there  be 
any  excuse  more  admissible  than  another,  it  is 
w'hen  his  poverty  and  modesty  conspire  against 
him.  But  it.  lowers  a  man’s  genius  to  compose 
that  for  which  his  name  is  not  to  be  answerable. 
I  w’rote  on  all  subjects — even  including  agricul¬ 
ture — and  smile,  but  hear  me,  for  odd  as  it  may 
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seem,  I  tell  you  the  truth  in  saying,  that  by  writing 
on  agriculture,  I  acquired  so  much  knowledge  on 
the  subject  as  to  have  been  more  than  once  com¬ 
plimented  on  that  knowledge  by  practical  far¬ 
mers.*  ” 

Writing  for  the  press  was  not  Campbell’s 
walk;  at  least  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
shone  in  that  department,  although  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  magazine  literature  brought  him 
often  into  trouble. 

Many  of  his  friends  expected  that  some 
situation  would  have  been  offered  to  him  by 
the  Government  at  that  period ;  but  a  gov¬ 
ernment  has  always  more  applicants  than 
offices  to  be  filled,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  dun.  He  met  his 

noble  tends”  on  something  like  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  while  he  was  often  compel¬ 
led  to  solicit  and  receive  favors  from  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Telfourd,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  he 
was  too  independent,  probably,  to  remind  bis 
friends  in  the  Government  that  he  had  claims 
on  their  consideration. 


“  During  the  autumn  he  continued  to  work  at 
intervals  upon  the  ‘  Annals  he  wrote  papers  for 
the  ‘  Philosophical- Magazine  ;*  translated  foreign 
correspondence  for  the  ‘  Star attended  at  the 
office  in  town ;  and,  by  a  daily  journey  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  going  and  returning,  his  strength 
began  to  improve,  and  he  looked  around  for  some 
popular  theme  on  which  to  make  another  trial  of 
his  powers.  Nothing,  however,  turned  up  to  his 
satisfaction ;  neither  his  own  inventive  genius, 
nor  the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  could  hit  the 
mark;  and  for  many  months  he  continued  in  the 
same  ‘  inglorious  employment  of  anonymous  wri¬ 
ting  and  compilation.’  At  length,  his  case  having 
excited  particular  attention  in  one  or  two  influen¬ 
tial  quarters,  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he 
should  not  te  overlooked  by  a  liberal  Ministry, 
when  supported  by  the  good  word  of  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Minto.  In  what  form  their  patronage  was 
to  be  expressed  was  still  uncertain ;  but  a  situa¬ 
tion  under  Government,  unshackled  by  conditional 
service,  was  that  to  which  he  aspired,  and  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  talents  and  charac¬ 
ter.  With  these  fair  and  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions,  which  his  friends  were  all  anxious  to  see 
realized,  time  flew  by  ;  and  if  it  did  not  find  him 
prosperous,  it  found  him  supporting  his  adversity 
with  a  fortitude  that  commanded  respect.” 


His  poems  continued  to  be  a  sure  source 
of  income ;  and  regular  remittances  were  for¬ 
warded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  managed  the 
sale  of  his  quarto  edition — the  only  edition 
then  productive.  Mr.  Campbell,  like  many 
other  poets  and  literary  men,  was  a  bad  cal¬ 
culator.  He  could  not  keep  money.  Real 
sovereigns  even  went  from  him  as  if  in  a 
dream ;  and  he  would  not  take  the  trouble 


necessary  to  reckon  how  they  came  or  where 
they  went.  Dr.  Beattie  says : 

“  Any  minute  calculation  of  money  received  or 
disbursed,  was  an  exercise  for  which  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  taste  nor  patience  ;  and  of  tlie  real  state  of 
his  finances,  his  friends,  in  general,  knew  much 
more  than  himself.  ‘  1  am  always  ready  to  shoot 
myself,’  he  says,  *  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of 
cash  accounts  ;’  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  course 
of  these  letters,  that  he  sometimes  imagined  him¬ 
self  rich  when  he  was  poor,  and  on  one  occasion 
thought  himself  penniless^  when,  in  fact,  he  had  a 
good  sum  of  bank  notes  in  his  pot-ket.  This  how¬ 
ever  happened  at  a  time  when  the  aspect  of  his 
fortunes  had  much  improved  ;  but  a  rooted  disin¬ 
clination  to  balance  his  expenditure  and  income 
drew  him  into  many  difficulties,  which  a  very  little 
calculation  and  forethought  might  have  prevented. 

One  half  of  the  difficulties  by  which  “  men 
of  genius”  are  involved  are  traceable  to  the 
same  source.  They  do  not  make  their  in¬ 
comes  stretch  over  their  expenditure,  and 
leave  a  margin.  The  consequent  and  bitter 
feelings  of  dependence  destroy  their  energy  ; 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  misery  that  they 
sustain  is  caused  by  deficient  arithmetic. 
But  the  charge  should  not  be  recklessly 
made  against  literary  men  alone,  although 
that  is  commonly  done.  The  rolls  of  com¬ 
mercial  embarrassments  will  show,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  similar  neglect.  Men  whose  business 
is  in  arithmetic  will  be  found  to  be  eqiially 
prone  to  miscalculations  in  that  respect.  A 
literary  man  has,  generally,  a  small  income, 
comparatively,  from  which  he  is  expected  to 
maintain  a  vague,  indefinite,  but  costly  posi¬ 
tion  in  society.  Country  gentlemen,  with 
large  estates,  often  exhibit  corresponding 
ignorance  of  arithmetic,  and  yet  that  is  not 
charged  against  them  as  a  class.  At  Syden¬ 
ham  several  of  Campbell’s  best  lyrics  were 
finally  polished  off — some  of  them  that  had- 
been  known  and  appreciated  for  one  or  two 
previous  years. 

“  Of  the  poetical  pieces  cautiously  elaborated  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  three  only  were  permitted 
to  see  the  light.  These  were,  ‘  Iiord  Ullin’s 
Daughter,’  ‘  The  Soldier’s  Dream,’  and  ‘  The 
Turkish  I^ady ;’  all  of  which  had  been  sketched 
among  the  scenes  to  which  they  refer — the  first 
in  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the  two  latter  in  Bava¬ 
ria — but  were  not  revised  and  finished  until  he 
had  retired  to  Sydenham.  The  next  on  the  anvil 
was,  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,’  which  was  com¬ 
posed  at  short  intervals  during  the  winter,  and 
finished  in  April,  but  reduced,  before  publication, 
to  nearly  one  half  of  the  original  stanzas,  as  pre¬ 
served  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
piece,  like  the  two  former,  had  passed  the  ordeal 
of  private  criticism  with  great  eclaty  and  as  soon 
as  it  came  before  the  public,  was  set  to  music 
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and  sunw  with  applause  by  the  great  vocalists  of 
the  day.” 

A  considerable  portion  of  CarapbeU’s  time 
at  Sydenham  was  passed  in  devising  and  exe¬ 
cuting  great  schemes — some  of  them  well 
known  to  the  world — and  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  works  on  which  he  was  from  time 
to  time  engaged.  He  met  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  was  often  crushed  down  by  the 
fear  of  want,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  him.  A 
desponding  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  closed 
with  the  following  gtatifying  announcement : 
**His  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  upon  me. 
God  save  the  King.” 

This  pension  placed  him  for  ever  after 
above  the  fear  of  wanting  means  to  assist  his 
friends,  and  to  educate  his  son.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  his  mind,  and  contributed,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  improvement  of  his 
health.  He  at  once  made  a  division  of  the 
pension,  reserving  one  portion  for  himself, 
and  dividing. the  other  between  his  mother 
and  his  sisters.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
his  friends  to  procure  extensive  subscriptions 
for  another  quarto  edition  of  his  poems ;  and 
they  were  successful.  From  this  period  his 
circumstances  were  not  bad ;  his  position  in 
life  was  most  respectable ;  he  was  connected 
with  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Whig  party ; 
he  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  trade  for 
his  literary  productions,  and  except  continued 
weakness,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
nervousness  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  he 
might  have  been  a  happy  and  a  useful  man. 
His  correspondence  shows  rapid  ebbs  and 
flows  of  temperament.  He  was  far  from 
being  an  agreeable  man — -t)ut  easily  discom¬ 
posed,  and,  like  many  other  authors,  ner¬ 
vously  afraid  of  his  publishers. 

A  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  the  insanity 
of  his  son,  on  whom  he  fondly  doted,  and 
whose  mind  was  pronounced  to  be  at  last 
permanently  impaired.  This  event  formed 
the  severest  trial  of  his  life  to  that  date ;  and 
yet  in  his  correspondence  it  was  mentioned 
with  more  resignation  than  other  features  in 
his  character  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 
As  years  wore  on,  he  became  connected  with 
various  public  movements  in  London.  He 
had  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  studied 
educational  proceedings  in  Germany.  The 
opinions  formed  in  these  journeys,  induced 
him  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  London  University.  Indeed,  he 
might,  with  some  propriety,  be  considered 
its  founder.  In  1820  ho  was  elected  to  fill 
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the  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni* 
vereity,  after  a  severe  opposition  on  the  par^ 
of  the  Professors.  He  went  down  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  and  was  ' 
received  with  great  warmth,  both  there  and 
in  Edinburgh.  The  election  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  students,  and  they  repeated  it  three 
years  in  succession — an  honor  rarely  confer¬ 
red  in  Glasgow.  In  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1828,  Mrs.  Campbell  died.  Their  boy 
w\as  lost.  The  youngest  sister  of  the  poet 
and  his  mother  died  some  time  previously. 
These  calamities  fell  heavily  on  a  nervous  and 
sensitive  mind.  Indeed,  from  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  death  may  be  dated  the  poet’s  declen¬ 
sion  into  indulgences  which  though  light,  as 
compared  with  those  which  men  pursue 
habitually  without  censure  or  reproach,  were 
yet  calculated  to  throw  a  shade  over  the 
lustre  of  a  noble  name. 

THE  POLISH  CAUSE. 

Although  stunned  for  a  time  by  these 
bereavements,  yet  Mr.  Campbell,  for  several 
years,  continued  to  throw  his  heart  and  soul 
into  those  objects,  with  which  he  considered 
himself  intimately  connected.  The  Poles 
had  always  found  him  a  warm,  zealous 
friend.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth 
and  justice  of  their  cause.  He  fervently 
anticipated  the  day  when  Poland,  won  back 
by  her  sons  from  their  conquerors,  would  rear 
her  head  amongst  free  nations.  He  wrote 
splendid  verses  for  Poland ;  he  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  in  behalf  of  the  exiles ;  but  he  also 
wrought  most  vigorously  in  carrying  forward 
every  detail  with  which  their  cause  was 
associated.  The  following  statements  evince 
his  activity : 

“  ‘  St.  Leonard’s,  January  17,  1832. 

•  *  *  *“  I  went  to  town  more  than 

a  fortnight  ago,  partly  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
worthy  Prince  Czartoryski,  and  partly  to  look 
after  our  American  legacy.  T!ie  Prince  I  found, 
if  possible,  a  more  interesting  man  than  I  had 
imagined.  He  has  lost  £70,000  a  year,  with  the 
near  prospect  of  being  King  of  Poland-  *  * 

But  he  is  as  calm  and  undepressed  as  if  he  were 
in  his  palace.  Now  and  then,  when  I  have  sat 
beside  him  at  dinner,  I  could  overhear  a  stilled 
and  deep  sigh  ;  but  his  gentleman-like  self-com¬ 
mand,  suavity,  and  dignity,  are  most  striking. 
He  is  now  sixty-one,  but  looks  much  younger, 
and  is  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  his  portrait. 

“‘As  president  of  the  Literary  Union,  I  invited 
his  Highness  to  dine  with  thirty  of  our  members, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a.sked  Prince  Talleyrand  to 
meet  him.  Talleyrand  sent  me  a  note  in  his  own 
hand,  extremely  regretting  an  express  engage¬ 
ment  to  dine  elsewhere,  and  mentioning  the  place. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  his  “  regret,”  the  old  fox  went 
immediately  to  Prince  Czartoryski,  and  told  him 
that  he,  Prince  C.,  should  not  join  “  any  political 
dinners  at  a  London  club !”  Prince  Czartoryski 
sent  for  me,  but  being  confined  to  bed  with  a  cold, 

I  could  not  go  out.  llis  friend  then  came  to  me 
to  ask  if  the  dinner  was  meant  to  be  “  public  and 
political  ?”  I  assured  him  not,  but  only  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  private  regard  for  his  Highness.  “  In 
that  case,”  said  his  friend,  “  the  Prince  assures 
you  that  he  will  come.”  *  ♦  *  I  was 

well  enough  to  preside  at  the  dinner.  The  Prince 
thanked  us  in  French  for  drinking  his  health,  aud 
the  party  went  ofi*  with  great  harmony  and  good 
feeling. 

“  I  dined  with  the  Prince  next  day  at  a  private 
party,  and  before  leaving  town  had  several  inter¬ 
views  with  him.  •  *  *  He  was  in  mourning 

for  his  mother,  the  venerable  old  princess,  who 
died  last  month  in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  and  I 
believe  of  a  broken  heart  more  than  old  age. 
The  Prince  asked  me,  ‘  Have  you  not  got  a  letter 
from  my  mother  ?’  I  said  ‘  No but  shrinking 
from  the  touch  of  so  tender  a  chord  in  his  feel¬ 
ings,  I  dropt  the  subject.  *  *  *  IRs  question 

was  explained  to  me  this  morning,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  now  departed  princess, 
which  must  have  been  written  a  few  days  before 
her  death.  It  is  w’ritten,  signed,  and  directed 
with  her  own  hand.  T.  C.” 

“  Writing  a  few  days  later,  he  says  : — ‘  It  turns 
out  that  the  aged  and  august  princess  is  still  alive, 
in  her  eighty-ninth*  year.  May  God  presen'e 
her !’ 

“  The  news  that  waited  Campbell’s  return  from 
Chertsey  threw  him  into  great  distress.  To  be 
compelled  to  witness  misery,  which  he  had  no 
adequate  power  to  relieve,  was  a  constant  bur¬ 
den  upon  his  mind  ;  and  to  contemplate  its  proba¬ 
ble  increase  was  still  worse.  By  letters,  and 
personal  applications  to  his  friends,  he  collected 
funds  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  more  urgent 
cases;  but  as  the  number  of  exiles  increased,  the 
duty  and  difficulty  were,  how  to  increase  the 
number  of  contributors.  With  this  object,  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  British  philanthropy  was  drawn  up,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  it  was  responded  to  by 
the  public,  \v*as  the  subject  of  grateful  admiration. 

“  A  lady,  to  whom  the  poet  had  written,  having 
requested  his  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the 
actual  amount  of  suffering  among  the  exiled  pa¬ 
triots,  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  intending  to  give 
her  one  instance  which  had  just  come  before  him. 
Mr.  Back  was  in  the  room  with  him.  After  writ¬ 
ing  a  short  time,  his  friend  observed  that  he  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  agitated — sobbed  and  wept 
like  a  child — and  then,  starting  up,  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  and  an  expression 
of  mental  agony.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his 
emotion,  xMr.  Back  imagined  that  he  was  laboring 
under  acute  bodily  pain.  ‘No,’  he  said,  ‘it  is 
more  than  bodily  pain  ;  it  is  the  thought  that  so 
many  gallant  patriots  are  starving  !  *  *  What 

is  to  be  done  ?’  and  turning  earnestly  to  his 
friend,  waited  for  an  answer. 

“  The  question  was  difficult.  At  length,  said 
Mr.  Back,  ‘  What  w’ould  you  say  to  an  associa¬ 


tion  ?’  ‘  Association  ?’  said  Campbell — ‘  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  Poland  !  That  is  the  very 
thing.  Let  us  set  about  it  directly.’ 

“They  went  out  together,  called  upon  Lord 
Panmure  in  Cockspur  street,  explained  their  ob¬ 
ject,  and  received  from  him  twenty  pounds  as  a 
first  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

“  Anxious  to  profit  by  so  auspicious  a  com¬ 
mencement,  meetings  were  held,  a  committee  was 
formed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  society  was  in  full 
operation. 

“  To  Mr.  Gray,  his  liberal  adviser  in  all  philan¬ 
thropic  schemes,  he  writes : 

“  ‘  March  7th. — I^et  me  consult  you  about  a 
project  that  is  very  near  my  heart — an  association 
— a  literary  one,  for  collecting,  publishing,  and 
diffusing  all  such  information  respecting  I'olaiid 
as  may  tend  to  interest  the  public  mind,  and  keep 
alive  in  it  a  strong  interest  with  respect  to  that 
brave  but  ill-used  nation.  The  Germans  are  in  a 
highly  excited  state ;  their  patriots  are  forming — 
or  rather  have  formed — associations  of  the  same 
nature ;  though,  as  I  learn  from  them,  they  have 
to  work  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  despotic 
governments.  *  *  ♦ 

“  ‘  Forty  most  respectable  individuals  have 
pledged  themselves  in  London  to  support  me  in 
forming  this  Philo-Polish  Association.  We  sub¬ 
scribe  but  a  pound  apiece  ;  and  shall  publish,  re¬ 
specting  Poland,  such  tracts  as,  by  dragging  into 
full  light  all  the  black  and  horrid  facts  of  Russian 
cruelty  towards  her,  may  arouse  public  sympa¬ 
thy.  •  *  With  regardi  to  the  Autocrat’s  treat¬ 
ment  to  Poland,  he  concludes,  his  *  sceptre  is  a 
knout;  and  his  councils,’  to  use  the  words  of 
iEschylus,  are  ‘embalmed  in  corruption.’  ” 

MAGAZINE  LITERATURE. 

We  have  repeatedly  remarked  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  attachment  to  magazine  literature.  Hit 
first  device  in  literature  was  a  magazine.  At 
every  stage  of  his  life  we  find  him  connected 
with  some  work  of  that  description.  He 
wrote  for  the  “  Philosophical.”  He  edited 
Mr.  Colburn’s  “  New  Monthly.”  Finally,  lie^ 
first  edited,  and  then  purchased  an  interest 
in,  the  “  Metropolitan.”  The  history  of  the 
transaction  is  curious  and  interesting,  reflect- 
ing  honor  on  no  man  more  than  the  venerable 
author  of  the  “  Pleasures  of  Memory.” 

‘“  11,  Waterloo  Place,  October  17,  1831. 

“  ‘ .  .  .  All  is  well.  I  have  seen  my  son, 
and  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised.  1  have  got 
a  share  in  the  “  Metropolitan  !”  I  am  ten  inches 
taller  than  when  you  saw  me  !  And  my  regret 
now  is  that  I  showed  so  little  pluck  under  my  late 
misfortunes,  as  to  throw  a  shade  of  the  slightest 
uneasiness  over  your  reception  of  me.  1  don’t 
believe  the  traditional  remark,  that  it  is  best  for  us 
no/  to  foresee  future  events.  How  much  happier 
I  should  have  been  at  Stoke,  if  I  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  future  events !  Had  I  known  what  1  know 
now,  1  should  have  been  happy  at  your  iiouse,  in- 
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Btead  of  being  the  weak  and  dolorous  man  which 
I  fear  I  was. 

“  ‘  I  came  to  town  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
revent  an  injudicious  visitation  of  my  dear  boy. 
spent  Sunday  with  him.  No  doubt  all  my  ideas 
of  his  recovery  are  to  be  set  aside.  I  will  cherish 
that  delusion  no  longer.  But  he  is  better.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  his  complexion  was  pale  and 
sodden.  It  is  now  restored,  and  he  is  beautiful. 
His  beauty  may,  perhaps,  give  me  a  deeper  grief 
for  his  case — but  still  it  takes  off  the  horror  which 
his  bad  looks  inspired.  All  the  time  1  was  at  ! 
Stoke  there  was  a  suspicion  blistering  or  rather 
causticating  my  mind,  that  I  had  done  wrong  in 
allowing  Dr.  Allen  to  remove  him — on  account  of 
some  waywardness  in  his  temper — from  being  a 
parlor-boarder,  to  live  in  a  house  where  the  keep¬ 
ers  have  patients.  But  imagine  the  relief  that 
came  into  my  heart,  when  my  son  told  me 
that  he  liked  his  new  residence  better  than  his  old 
one. 

“  ‘  When  I  was  with  you,  I  was  uncertain  of 
being  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  journal — 
“  The  Metropolitan’ — which  I  conduct.  Let  the 
name  of  my  brother  poet,  Rogers,  be  for  ever  sa¬ 
cred.  He  has  bought  me  a  share  in  the  partner¬ 
ship;  and,  with  noble  generosity,  has  refill  even 
the  mortgage  of  my  Scottish  property,  as  security 
for  the  debt.  But  mortgaged  my  Scotch  property 
shall  be  in  order  that  he  may  be  secure. 

“  ‘  All  this  time  I  am  an  egotist.  But  egotism 
is,  after  all,a  compliment  to  those  for  whom  we  may 
be  believed  hona  fide  to  bear  a  regard.  In  the 
midst  of  all  my  egotism,  your  Derbyshire  has  a 
pleasant  hold  over  my  imagination.  You  are  with 
me,  and  your  music.  Never  did  I  surrender  to 

any  one  but  to  you  my  verses  on - .  They 

were  too  sacred  (as  to  my  feelings)  to  be  given  to 
the  printer.  My  mind  and  heart  are  full  of  Der¬ 
byshire.  •  ♦  ♦ 

T.  C.’ 

“  The  first  notice  of  a  ‘  Polish  association’ 
occurs  in  the  following  passage  : 

“  ‘  Oct.  18th.  To-morro^  I  am  obliged  to  stop 
in  town,  out  of  compassion  to  the  poor  Polish 
poet,  whose  grief  in  his  old  age  may  well  be 
imagined.  I  am  forming  an  Association  which 
will  support  the  good  old  man,  and,  I  dare  say,  all 
the  other  Polish  exiles. 

“  ‘  Turning  from  that  horrid  subject,  let  me  tell 
you  a  piece  of  good  luck.  Captain  Chamier,  the 
principal  proprietor  of  “  The  Metropolitan,”  who 
IS  very  much  attached  to  me,  has  always  been 
pressing  me  to  take  a  share  in  the  work ;  but  as 
it  could  not  be  got  without  money,  and  as  I  had 
given  all  my  money  to  the  Poles,  1  told  him  it  was 
in  vain  to  ask  me  to  take  a  share.  *  *  *  I 

went  to  Rogers  and  said  I  would  insure  my  life, 
and  hand  over  my  library  to  him — which  has  been 
valued  by  an  impartial  bookseller  at  JC700  at  least. 
He  said,  “  you  shall  neither  insure  your  life,  nor 
hand  over  your  library  ;  you  shall  have  the 
money  when  you  want  it.”  Noble,  generous, 
beautiful  conduct !  I  am  to  get  the  £500  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  prohibition,  I  have  in¬ 
sured  my  life,  and  I  have  got  a  legal  instrument 


by  which  my  library  and  furniture  will  be  at  his 
disposal  till  the  debt  is  repaid. 

T.  C.’ 

“  Under  this  pleasing  delusion,  he  calls  upon  his 
sister  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune, 
and  adds : 

“  ‘  My  partners  in  the  concern  are  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane,  the  publisher,  and  Captain  Chamier,  author 
of  “The  Life  of  a  Sailor,”  in  “The  Metropoli¬ 
tan,”  and  several  other  amusing  papers.  He  is 
one  of  the  merriest  and  dearest  souls  in  existence, 
and  though  diametrically  opposite  to  me  in  politics, 
is  the  best  literary  partner  I  could  possibly  have 
got ;  for  I  laugh  at  his  Toryism^  and  make  the 
publication  Wfiiggish.  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  And 
as  my  editorial  power  is  absolute  and  dictatorial, 
I  often  threaten  to  make  personal  attacks  upon 
him,  by  name  and  surname,  in  “  The  Metropoli¬ 
tan,”  if  he  presumes  to  interfere  with  me!  But 
Chamier,  though  the  merriest  joker  in  the  world, 
is  a  shrewd,  active,  and  business-like  man.  I 
expect  great  gains  from  our  co-operation.  So 
God  save  our  gracious  King  William  the  Fourth ! 
preserve  my  sister  Mary  !  and  speed  the  sale  of 
“  Metropolitan !” 

C.’  ” 

“‘Dec.  21st.  •  •  •  I  mentioned  to  you 

having  been  enabled  by  my  worthy  friend  Rogers, 
to  purchase  a  third  share  of  a  periodical.  Ima¬ 
gine  how  foolish  I  looked  when  I  found  the  concern 
a  bubble.  After  weeks  of  agitation  and  many  a 
sleepless  night,  I  got  back’ the  money  by  dint  of 
remonstrance,  and  Rogers  has  got  it  again,  though 
he  kindly  offered  to  let  me  have  it  for  another 
purpose.  It  was  not  till  the  business  was  settled, 
some  ten  days  ago,  that  I  could  retire  with  an  easy 
mind  to  my  cabin  here,  where  I  am  fallen  once 
more  in  love  with  the  sea ;  and  I  have  now  set 
myself  down  in  earnest,  and  with  my  heart  and 
hand  disembarrassed,  to  ‘  Mrs.  Siddons’  Life.’  ” 

Mr.  Rogers’  money  was  repaid,  and  Mr. 
Campbell’s  connection  with  the  “  Metropo¬ 
litan”  ceased.  He  probably  escaped  a  bad 
bargain,  and  saved  himself  from  annoyances 
that  he  was  ill  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  desirous  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  unions  of  literary  men,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  publishing.  Booksellers  he  con¬ 
sidered  extravagant  in  their  profits,  and  selfish 
in  their  transactions.  And  yet,  no  living 
man  was  less  competent  to  do  without  them. 
The  trade,  we  suspect,  are  not  too  w  ell  paid 
— and  from  no  class  of  men  did  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  experience  more  kindness  and  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,  and  Dr. 
Beattie,  his  biographer,  w'ere  the  only  English 
friends  wdio  followed  the  poet  to  Boulogne, 
where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health  ;  but 
only  to  die.  They  were  with  him  for  some 
days  previously  to  the  10th  June,  1844  ;  and 
with  him  when  he  died  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day.  The  last  years  of  his  life  cannot 
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be  contemplated  without  regret.  Eminently 
domestic  in  all  his  habits  and  manner  of 
thought,  he  was  ill  able  to  bear  solitude  in  the 
world,  which,  except  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  of  a  young  lady,  his  niece,  he  would 
have  felt  most  severely.  In  looking  over  his 
life,  also,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  should 
have  risen  higher  in  the  world,  with  the  gen¬ 
ius  and  the  general  talents  that  he  possessed. 
But  the  want  of  patronage  was  his  first  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  clung  to  him  in  some  measure 
through  life.  He  was  fitted  to  render  greater 
public  services  than  were  ever  required  at  his 
hands,  but  he  was  not  qualified  to  push  him¬ 


self  before  the  public.  He  was  diffident — 
willing  to  work,  but  waiting  to  be  called. 
His  private  correspondence  exhibits  noble 
points  in  his  character.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  generous  and  self-denying  to  all 
who  had  the  slightest  claim  on  his  regard. 
He  was  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism ; 
and  in  his  death  the  country  lost  its  first  lyri¬ 
cal  poet,  and  one  of  its  most  attached  and 
enlightened  citizens. 

Dr.  Beattie  has  executed  his  late  friend’s 
commission  with  the  greatest  care,  and  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies 
of  our  time. 


From  Fraier't  Magaiioe. 

THE  NARROW  WAY. 


BY  ACTON  BELL. 


Believe  not  those  who  say 
The  upward  path  is  smooth, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  stumble  in  the  way, 

And  faint  before  the  truth. 

It  is  the  only  road 
Unto  the  realms  of  joy ; 

But  he  who  seeks  that  blest  abode, 

Must  all  his  powers  employ. 

Bright  hopes  and  pure  delights 
Upon  his  course  may  beam  ; 

And  there,  amid  the  sternest  heights. 

The  sweetest  flowerets  gleam. 

On  all  her  breezes  borne. 

Earth  yields  no  scents  like  those  ; 

But  he  that  dares  not  grasp  the  thorn 
Should  never  crave  the  rose. 

Arm,  arm  thee  for  the  fight ! 

Cast  useless  loads  away ; 

Wateh  through  the  darkest  hours  of  night ; 
Toil  through  the  hottest  day. 


Crush  pride  into  the  dust. 

Or  thou  must  needs  be  slack  ; 

And  trample  down  rebellious  lust. 

Or  it  will  hold  thee  back. 

Seek  not  thy  honor  here. 

Waive  pleasure  and  renown  ; 

The  world’s  dread  laugh”  undaunted  bear. 
And  face  its  deadliest  frown. 

To  labor  and  to' love. 

To  pardon  and  endure. 

To  lift  thy  heart  to  God  above. 

And  keep  thy  conscience  pure, — 

Be  this  thy  constant  aim. 

Thy  prayer  and  thy  delight ; 

What  matters  who  should  whisper  blame. 
Or  who  should  scorn  or  slight  ? — 

What  matters,  if  thy  God  approve. 

And  if,  within  thy  breast. 

Thou  feel  the  comfort  of  His  love. 

The  earnest  of  His  rest  ? 


\ 
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From  the  Edinborgh  Review. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MECHANICAL  INVENTION. 


1.  The  Patent  Journal.  Nos.  1 — 100.  London  :  1846-7-8. 

2.  The  Mechanic's  Magazine.  Vols.  XLVII  and  XLVIII.  London  :  1846-7-8. 


Prosaic  and  business-like  as  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  appear,  there  are  perhaps 
few  works  that  would  be  found  upon  exam¬ 
ination  to  contain  more  of  the  elements  of 
tragedy.  Not  the  ‘rejected  addresses’  of 
suitors  for  royal  favors — not  the  scrolls 
which  despairing  lovers  hung  in  the  temple 
of  Leucadia  before  they  took  the  all-curing 
leap — could  exhibit  a  more  melancholy  re¬ 
cord  of  profitless  labors  and  disappointed 
hopes !  And  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
there  is  little  need  to  inquire  into  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  inventions,  or  the  in¬ 
ventors.  The  simple  perusal  of  their  own 
specifications,  aided  by  a  very  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  scientific  knowledge,  will  suffice  to 
prove  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  all  the  la¬ 
bor  and  expense  that  have  been  lavished 
upon  the  production  of  these  cunningly  de¬ 
vised  engines  could  result  in  nothing  but 
total  failure.  Nor  do  the  inventors  appear 
to  profit  by  example.  In  spite  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  warnings  held  oiit  to  them  in  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors,  they  persist  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  inefficient  means,  the  same  de¬ 
fective  constructions  ;  or  in  hopeless  attempts 
to  extort  from  some  natural  agent  the  per¬ 
formance  of  tasks  for  which  it  is  manifestly 
unfitted.  Nay,  the  identical  mechanism,  that 
has  broken  down  a  dozen  times  in  other 
hands,  is  once  more  made  the  subject  of  new 
patents,  by  men  who  are  not  only  ignorant 
of  the  simple,  scientific  principles  which 
would  have  taught  them  their  folly,  but  who 
do  not  know  the  fact  that  the  self-same  ideas 
have  long  since  been  worked  out,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  as  impracticable.  Without  skill  to  shape 
their  own  course,  they  cannot  perceive  the 
scattered  debris  that  might  warn  them  of 
impending  shipwreck.  Is  it  credible  that 
ingenious  men,  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
the  suspension  tunnel,  and  the  electric  tele¬ 


graph,  should  still  waste  years  in  a  search  for 
the  perpetual  motion  ?,  Y et  such  is  the  fact ; 
and  one  such  machine,  at  least,  may  even 
now  be  seen  in  London,  by  those  who  have 
more  faith  than  knowledge,  pursuing  its  eter¬ 
nal  revolutions. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  we  apprehend 
that  these  inventors  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  practical  details  of  the  branches  of 
art  or  manufacture  whereon  they  exercise 
their  ingenuity.  They  attempt  to  do  better 
than  other  men,  things  which  they  do  not 
know  how  to  do  at  all.  And  if,  perchance, 
some  remark  be  hazarded  as  to  their  want 
of  experience,  they  consider  it  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  Ajkwright  was  a  barber,  and 
Cartwright  a  clergyman;  that  Sir  William 
Herschel  taught  music  before  he  became 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Sir  Michael 
Faraday  passed  the  earlier  years  of  life  in 
practicing  the  handicraft  art  of  bookbinding. 

Considering  that  the  state  of  the  law  ren¬ 
ders  the  privilege  of  a  patent  both  expen¬ 
sive*  and  difficult  of  attainment,  and  that 
the  whole  cost,  in  addition  to  that  required 
for  completing  the  invention,  must  be  in¬ 
curred  before  any  benefit  can  possibly  be  de¬ 
rived  ;  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  some  inte¬ 
rest  to  trace  the  motives  that  lead  men,  many 
of  whom  are  sufficiently  needy  and  busy  al¬ 
ready,  to  embark  upon  enterprises  so  hope¬ 
less.  One  chief  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  de¬ 
tected  in  that  propensity  to  gambling  which 
is  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  every  stage 
of  civilization.  In  literature,  as  in  manufac¬ 
tures — among  members  of  the  learned,  the 
military,  and  even  the  clerical  professions,  as 

*  In  England,  the  first  expense  of  a  patent  for  the 
three  kingdoms  is  345/.  in  fees  alone,  which  must  be 
paid  beforehand.  In  France,  every  article  that  is 
oreveU  pays  an  annual  sum  for  the4)rivilege  as  long 
as  it  lasts. 
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among  mechanical  inventors  and  merchant 
adventurers,  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
divided  into  great  prizes  and  blanks.  Suc¬ 
cess  .admits  the  aspirant  within  the  dazzling 
circles  of  wealth  and  fame ;  failure  condemns 
him  to  oblivion,  and  too  often  to  penury. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  individu¬ 
als — and  to  him  who  has  aimed  high,  even 
failure  is  not  without  its  consolations — there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  a  national  point 
of  view  the  results  are  advantageous.  The 
general  standard  of  excellence  is  raised. 
Wlien  more  men  *  dare  greatly,’  more  will 
achieve  greatly.  A  larger  amount  of  talent 
is  allured  to  engage  in  active  careers,  and  to 
endure  in  patience  their  inevitable  fatigues 
and  disappointments ;  while  from  time  to 
time,  discoveries  and  works  of  magnificent 
novelty  and  utility  are  contributed  as  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  stores  of  national  w  ealth. 

Projectors,  since  the  days  of  Laputa,  and 
long  before,  have  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
the  wits.  It  was  not  till  Adam  Smith  had 
added  the  gravity  of  his  censure,  that  Bent- 
ham,  writing  from  Crichotf  in  White  Russia, 
and  full  of  fellow-feeling  for  them,  inter¬ 
posed  in  their  behalf  in  a  letter  of  remon¬ 
strance,  the  justice  of  which  Adam  Smith 
admitted.  In  proof  of  their  national  impor-  | 
tance,  (for  Manchester  was  then  but  in  its 
cradle,)  Bentham  relied  on  Adam  Smith’s 
own  examples :  “  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
(he  replies)  are  pitched  upon  by  you  as  ex¬ 
amples,  the  one  of  a  projecting  town,  the 
other  of  an  unprojecting  one.  Can  you  for¬ 
give  my  saying,  I  rather  wonder  that  this 
comparison  of  your  own  choosing  did  not 
suggest  some  suspicions  of  the  justice  of  the 
conceptions  you  had  taken  up  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  projectors  ?  Sheffield  is  an  old 
oak,  Birmingham  but  a  mushroom.  What 
if  we  should  find  the  mushroom  still  vaster 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  oak  ?*  Not  but 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  at  what  time 
soever  planted,  must  equally  have  been 
planted  by  projectors ;  for  though  Tubal 
Cain  himself  were  to  be  brought  post  from 
Armenia  to  plant  Sheffield,  Tubal  Cain  himself 
was  as  arrant  a  projector  in  his  day  as  even 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe  was,  or  Bishop  Blaize.” 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
subject  in  his  “  Manual  of  Political  Economy,”f 


*  The  present  state  of  Sheffield  is  a  painful  an¬ 
swer  to  Bentham’s  question.  We  read  (Dec.  1848) 
in  the  Sheffield  Times,  “  What  is  to  become  of  Shef¬ 
field  ?  The  introduction  of  a  new  trade  alone  w'ill 
save  us.” 

f  First  edited  from  Bentham’s  MS.  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1843. 


shows  the  value  which  he  attached  to  it. 

“  As  the  world  advances,  the  snares,  the 
traps,  the  pitfalls,  which  inexperience  has 
found  in  the  path  of  inventive  industry,  will 
be  filled  up  by  the  fortunes  and  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  fallen  into  them  and  been 
ruined.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  career, 
the  ages  gone  by  have  been  the  forlorn 
hope,  which  has  received  for  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them  the  blows  of  fortune.  There  is 
not  one  reason  for  hoping  less  well  of  future 
projects  than  of  those  which  are  past,  but 
here  is  one  for  hoping  better.  Nothing 
w'ould  more  contribute  to  the  preliminary 
separation  of  useless  from  useful  projects, 
and  to  secure  the  laborers  in  the  hazardous 
routes  of  invention  from  failure,  than  a  good 
treatise  upon  projects  in  general.  It  would 
form  a  suitable  appendix  to  the  judicious  and 
philosophical  work  of  the  Abbo  Condillac 
upon  systems.  What  this  is  in  matters  of 
theory,  the  other  would  be  in  matters  of 
practice.  The  execution  of  such  a  work 
might  be  promoted  by  the  proposal  of  a 
liberal  reward  for  the  most  instructive  work 
of  this  kind. 

“  A  survey  might  be  made  of  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge;  and  what 
each  presents  as  most  remarkable  in  this  re¬ 
spect  might  be  brought  to  view.  Chemistry 
has  its  philosopher’s  stone  ;  medicine  its  uni¬ 
versal  panacea  ;  mechanics  its  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  politics,  and  particularly  that  part 
which  regards  finance,  its  method  of  liquida¬ 
ting,  without  funds  and  without  injustice, 
national  debts.  Under  each  liead  of  error, 
the  insuperable  obstacles  presented  by  the 
nature  of  things  to  the  success  of  any  such 
scheme,  and  the  illusions  which  may  oper¬ 
ate  upon  the  human  mind  to  hide  the  obsta¬ 
cles,  or  to  nourish  the  expectation  of  seeing 
them  surmounted,  might  be  pointed  out. 
Above  all,  dishonest  projectors,  impostors  of 
every  kind,  ought  to  be  depicted  ;  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  character,  which  they  j)os- 
sess  in  common,  shoul4  be  described.  But 
throughout  the  whole  work,  that  tone  of 
of  malignity  which  seems  to  triumph  in  the 
disgraces  of  genius,  and  which  seeks  to  en¬ 
velope  wise,  useful,  and  successful  projects 
in  the  contempt  and  ridicule  with  which  use¬ 
less  and  rash  projects  are  justly  covered, 
should  be  guarded  against.  Such  is  the 
character,  for  example,  of  the  works  of  the 
splenetic  Swift.  Under  the  pretense  of  ridi¬ 
culing  projectors,  he  seeks  to  deliver  up  to 
the  contempt  of  the  ignorant,  the  sciences 
themselves.  They  were  hateful  in  his  eyes 
on  two  accounts :  the  one,  because  he  was 
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unacquainted  with  them  ;  the  other,  because 
they  were  the  work,  and  the  glorious  work, 
of  that  race  which  he  liated  ever  since  he 
had  lost  the  hope  of  governing  part  of  it.” 

Abstract  science,  until  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  period,  was  the  almost  exclusive 
occupation  of  all  men  claiming  to  rank 
among  the  “  sect  of  the  philosophers.”  With 
the  brilliant  personal  exception  of  Watt,  they 
appear  to  have  considered  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  carry  out  their  learned  theories 
into  any.  practical  or  prohtable  employment. 
Great  mechanical  ingenuity  they  no  doubt 
displayed ;  but  it  was  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  instruments  adapted  to  scientific 
research,  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  have 
since  been  found  of  utility  to  the  general 
public.  A  few  investigations  were  diligently 
prosecuted  which  promised  to  be  of  national 
benefit,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  longi¬ 
tude,  chronometers,  and  the  lunar  theory; 
but  they  were  entertained  rather  as  favor¬ 
ite  scientific  puzzles,  inherited  from  past 
generations,  than  as  problems  whose  solution 
would  prove  a  vast  commercial  good.  Davy’s 
safety-lamp  was  almost  an  exception,  at  the 
time  it  appeared  ;  and  people  wondered  to 
hear  that  Herschel  had  made  anything  in  the 
vulgar  way  of  money  by  his  telescopes,  or 
Wollaston  by  his  platinum.  “  Their  bays  are 
sere,  their  former  laurels  fade,”  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  by  Byron  upon  the  poets  ; 
but  it  was  recorded  also  at  that  -period 
against  all  laborers  in  the  field  of  intellect, 
who  might  descend  to  trade.”  Byron 
can  have  little  thought  that  it  should  appear 
in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his  works,  that 
he  lived  to  receive  for  copyright  from  Mr. 
Murray  23,540/.  ^ 

The  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are, 
perhaps,  too  much  the  reverse  of  this ;  and 
have  become  too  exclusively  practical.  In 
science,  as  in  politics,  it  may  be  an  empty 
pedantry  to  recur  too  constantly  to  first  princi¬ 
ples,  but  it  is  worse  than  pedantry  to  attempt 
to  do  without  them.  Yet  this  attempt  is  made 
every  day  by  persons  who  will  not  undertake, 
or  cannot  appreciate,  the  incessant  labor  by 
which  the  pioneer  of  discovery  must  consoli¬ 
date  his  progress.  When  men  of  science  hardly 
dare  to  assert  their  comprehension  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  some  novel  theory,  the 
inventor  rushes  in  with  his  prospectus  and 
patent,  to  turn  it  to  account.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  failure  and  loss  are  the  result ;  and  sci¬ 
ence  itself  will  sometimes  share  the  inevitable 
discredit,  or  the  calm  philosopher  may  be 
turned  away  from  the  investigation,  which 
only  he  can  follow  duly,  by  the  atmosphere 


of  fallacy — or,  to  use  a  plain  word,  Ai/wiugr — 
that  has  been  thrown  around  it.  Before  the 
very  alphabet  of  the  electro-magnetic  action 
was  accurately  understood,  contrivances  were 
busily  placarded  whereby  its  agency  was  to 
supersede  the  steam-engine.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  facts  of  Phrenology  or 
the  theories  of  Mesmerism,  has  been  fatally 
obscured  through  the  eager  determination  of 
empirics  to  “  work  the  idea”  profitably. 
Those  who  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
puff,  or  pillaged  by  the  charlatan,  are  not 
unlikely  to  pass  upon  the  whole  subject  a 
hasty  sentence  of  transportation  beyond  the 
pale  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

The  “  curiosities  of  the  Patent  Rolls” 
would  furnish  materials  for  a  copious  chapter 
in  some  work  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
eccentricities  of  intellect.  Even  the  titles  affixed 
as  labels  to  a  multitude  of  inventions  suggest 
very  curious  reflections.  In  a  list  of  patents 
registered  during  a  few  months  of  1846  and 
’47,  given  in  the  works  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  we  find,  along  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  family  of  contrivances  for  personal 
and  household  uses,  one  for  an  “anti-emer¬ 
gent  rat-trap others  for  “  improvements 
in  bedsteads” — in  piano-fortes,  saddles,  and 
pen-holders ;  for  “  a  new  fastening  for  shut¬ 
ters  for  securing  corks  in  bottles ;  and  for 
“  certain  inprovements  in  the  manufacture  of 
spoons.”  Articles  of  dress  supply  their 
quota.  We  have  inprovements  in  “  sewing 
and  stitching “  a  new  mode  of  applying 
springs  to  braces  improvements  in  “  hats, 
caps  and  bonnets  an  “  improved  apparatus 
to  be  attached  to  boots  and  shoes  in  order  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  splashes  of  mud  in 
walking  and  a  long  list  of  inventions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  application  of  gutta  percha. 

The  military  and  naval  professions  appear 
rather  out  of  fashion.  Nevertheless  an 
improvement  is  registered  “  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bayonets  and  another  for  “  warping 
and  hauling  vessels,”  the  inventor  being 
designated  Commander  R.  N.  For  the  lite¬ 
rary  profession  an  improved  ink  has  been 
invented  by  “  M.  J.  B.  Reade,  Clerk  ;  ”  and 
a  Birmingham  merchant  registers  some 
“  new  and  inproved  instruments  or  machines 
for  effecting  or  facilitating  certain  arithmet¬ 
ical  computations  or  processes.”  The  medical 
profession  is  enriched  by  “  a  new  apparatus 
for  the  treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine 
improvements  in  “  artificial  palates  in  the 
manufacture  of  epithems ;  “  the  cutting  of 
lozenges  and  “  a  means  or  apparatus  for 
administering  certain  matters  to  the  lungs 
for  medical  or  surgical  purposes  by  whi^ 
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vague  description  it  was  intended  to  specify 
the  instmments  used  in  the  inhalation  of 
ether. 

The  arts  follow  naturally  the  professions ; 
and  we  observe  that  the  peculiar  branch  of 
art  which  owes  so  much  to  the  genius  of 
M.  Soyer  holds  a  deserv’ed  rank  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  inventors.  They  have  furnished 
us  with  improvements  in  “  the  mode  of  making 
comfits,”  of  “preserving  fruit  and  vegetables,” 
of  “storing  beer,  ale,  and  porter ;”  with  a 
“  new  apparatus  for  hatching  eggs,”  and  a 
‘‘collapsible  tube  for  sauces,”  made  by 
“  placing  a  solid  piece  of  tin  upon  a  properly 
shaped  matrix,  when  a  rod  of  steel  being 
forcibly  impressed  thereon  a  thin  tube  is 
formed.  The  sauces  are  enclosed  in  the 
tube  and  expelled  by  squeezing,  so  there  is 
no  waste  or  leakage,  and  no  air  admitted  to 
corrupt  the  purity  of  gout”  This  invention, 
however  ridiculous  it  may  sound,  has  been 
found  useful  in  other  arts  besides  cooking ; 
and  has  been  adopted  as  a  reservoir  of 
colors  for  painters,  and  generally  when  it  is 
required  that  substances  should  be  preserved 
in  a  moist  state  and  secured  from  atmospheric 
influence. 

Inventions  of  grander  aim  are  of  course 
almost  innumerable.  Some  are  vaguely 
described  as  “  new  modes  of  obtaining 
motive  power ;”  others  as  rotary,  locomotive 
or  marine  engines.  A  large  number  refer  to 
our  staple  manufactures :  as  “  machines  for 
spinning  and  weaving,”  or  for  “  preparing, 
slabbing,  and  roving  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
substiinces.”  We  find  one  invention  for 
“  aerial  locomotion  ;”  and  se\’eral  for  “  making 
roads  and  ways.” 

For  the  agriculturist  there  are  machines 
for  “  cutting,  slicing,  or  otherwise  dividing 
hay,  straw,  or  turnips ;”  several  improve¬ 
ments  in  “  tilling  land  ;”  and  one  of  very 
comprehensive  character,  for  “certain  car¬ 
bonic  compounds,  formed  of  earth,  vegetable, 
animal  and  mineral  rubbish,  fecal  substances, 
and  waste  of  manufactories,  and  certain  acids 
and  alkalies,  which  compounds  are  applicable 
as  manures.” 

A  few  inventions  are  of  American  origin* 
and  sufficiently  characteristic.  One  is  for 
improvements  in  finishing  raw-hide  whips; 
one  or  two  more  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars ;  but  the  most  curious  of  all  is 
described  as  the  “  Patent  Enunciator ;  being 
a  substitute  for  the  usual  suit  of  bells  in 
hotels.”  It  consists  of  a  highly  ornamental 
rose -wood  frame,  on  which  two  hundred 
numbers  are  conspicuously  arranged,  each 
ordinarily  marked  by  a  sector  card  delicately 


hung  on  a  pivot  connected  with  the  machinery. 
When  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  pulls  is 
started,  a  hammer  strikes  on  a  delicately  toned 
bell,  and  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  are  unmasked,the  vibration  of  the  card  con¬ 
tinuing  for  some  seconds  to  indicate  the  num¬ 
bers  hist  brought  into  view.  The  inventor,  a 
Mr.  Johnson  of  New  York, was  stated  to  have 
on  hand  more  orders  than  he  could  supply. 

It  is  a  theory  rather  in  favor  with  inven¬ 
tors,  that  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident; 
and  indeed  the  Examples  are  sufficiently  well 
known,  of  apparently  fortuitous  occurrences 
giving  birth  to  very  wonderful  realities.  But 
if  we  could  inquire  more  accurately,  we 
should  probably  learn  that  the  lucky  acci¬ 
dent  had  but  set  in  motion  a  certain  train  of 
thought  in  an  already  prepared  mind  ;  while 
by  far  the  majority  of  cases  exhibit  to  us  the 
new  discovery  elaborated  by  reiterated  trials 
and  improvements  from  its  rude  original.  A 
word  dropped  in  casual  conversation,  suggest-  ' 
ed  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  (Cart¬ 
wright)  of  practical  and  benevolent  tendencies ; 
which,  under  the  influence  of  contradiction, 
became  hot  and  strong:  enough  to  absorb  all  his 
energies  for  the  production  of  a  power-loom. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  a  practical  man¬ 
ufacturer  (Radcliffe)  becoming  convinced  that 
it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  effect  a  certain 
operation  by  machinery  instead  of  manual 
labor ;  and  shutting  himself  up  with  work¬ 
men  and  tools  for  many  months,  until  he 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  with  a  warp  dress¬ 
ing  machine,  to  testify  to  the  success  of  their 
prolonged  exertions. 

Even  the  simplest  looking  contrivances 
require  knowledge,  especially  mathematical 
knowledge,  of  no  ordinary  degree  at  every 
step.  The  mere  calculation,  for  example,  of  the 
best  form  to  be  given  to  the  teeth  of  wheels,  ^ 
which  are  intended  to  transmit  motion  recipro¬ 
cally,  requires  a  process  of  analysis  beyond  the 
competence  of  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  even 
of  educated  men.  In  more  primitive  stages  of 
the  mechanical  arts  great  nicety  was  not  re¬ 
quired.  The  cogs  were  rudely  notched  in  the 
peripheries  of  the  wooden  wheels  by  the  saw 
or  chisel.  But  now  that  more  perfect  work¬ 
manship  is  necessary,  the  mechanist  must  form 
the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  into  such  a  curve,  that 
they  shall  roll  instead  of  rubbing  on  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  successively  come  in  contact, 
and  the  friction  and  wear  of  material  be  thus 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  calculations  are  already  prepared 
and  published  in  tabulated  forms,  and 
therefore  the  inventor  is  not  called  upon  to 
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calculate  them  for  himself.  But  few  can 
hope  to  become  successful  improvers,  who 
are  not  at  least  competent  to  understand 
their  nature,  and  able  to  determine  the 
particular  points  of  every  new  contrivance 
where  such  considerations  become  im¬ 
portant. 

But  was  fear  that  what  is  called  the 
Inventive  Faculty  is  a  quality  far  more 
cheap  and  abundant,  than  the  patience  that 
can  trace,  or  the  understanding  that  can 
comprehend  the  delicate  theorems  which 
ought  to  guide  the  inventorf  and  can  alone 
shield  him  from  failure.  Ambition  too  per¬ 
petually  misleads  him,  and  beguiles  him  into 
attempting  the  grandest  achievements  of 
science,  with  insufficient  means  and  imperfect 
knowledge.  Artists  who  could  command  a 
decent  livehood  as  sign-painters,  still  heroic¬ 
ally  starve  amid  their  unsalable  canvass 
daubed  with  pictures  of  the  historic  order ! 
Johnson  has  immortalized  the  folly  of  a  man 
who  announced  himself  to  the  occupants  of 
an  inn  parlor,  as  the  Great  Twalmley, 
inventor  of  the  new  Floodgate  Iron.  But 
so  innocent  a  vanity  hardly  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  so  much  contempt.  Mr.  Twalm¬ 
ley  had,  at  all  events,  obtained  success  and 
fortune,  to  justify  his  self-conceit.  Ridicule 
would  far  more  justly  be  bestowed  upon 
those  half-informed  mechanicians,  who  aspire 
to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  our  national 
industry  or  our  system  of  warfare,  by  the 
application  of  abilities  which,  at  best,  might 
be  usefully  devoted  to  domestic  purposes,  or 
the  invention  of  instruments  ranking  with 
the  Floodgate  Iron. 

Were  it  not  that  no  exercise  of  tyranny 
would  be  more  fiercely  resented  than  any  1 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  true-born 
Englishman’s  privilege  to  throw  away  his 
time  and  money  at  his  own  pleasure,  we 
could  suggest  the  appointment  of  certain 
boards  of  examiners,  whose  approval  should 
be  first  secured  before  any  invention,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  novel,  could  be  admitted  to 
the  expensive  honors  of  a  patent.  We  well 
know,  however,  how  distasteful  the  suggestion 
would  prove,  and  how  jealously  an  inventor 
would  regard  the  opinion  of  any  men  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  the  matter  referred  to 
them.  A  writer  in  the  Patent  Journal 
expresses  upon  this  point  only  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  public  when  he  observes ; — 

“  Hogarth  said  that  he  would  allow  all  the 
world  to  be  judges  of  his  paintings,  except  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  profession ;  and,  in  general,  scien¬ 
tific  men  would  submit  their  ideas  to  the  approval 
of  all,  with  the  exception  of  men  of  their  own  pur- 
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suits.  No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
and  men  of  science  are_,too  often  the  least  quali¬ 
fied  to  form  an  estimate  of  an  invention  in  their 
ow'n  branch  of  knowledge.  To  submit  a  novelty 
for  the  approval  of  men  accustomed  to  the  routine 
and  forms  in  present  use,  is  oftentimes  to  ensure 
its  rejection.” 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  according  to  the 
invariable  rule,  to  invoke  the  overworked 
shades  of  Harvey  and  Galileo  as  illustrations 
of  his  statement.  A  more  popular  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  that  every  patentee 
should  be  required  to  deposit  in  some  public 
museum  an  accurate  model  or  specimen  of 
his  invention  ;  which  would  thus  prove  high¬ 
ly  useful  as  an  object  of  interest  and  instruc-. 
tion  to  others,  as  well  as  by  rendering  more 
easy  of  determination  any  litigated  question 
of  priority.  We  should  anticipate  this  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  from  the  plan — the  attempt 
to  construct  his  model  would  often  leave  the 
inventor  self-convicted  of  the  inutility  of  his 
scheme  and  save  him  much  disappointment. 
Even  the  preparation  of  an  accurate  drawing 
often  has  a  salutary  effect.  Mr.  Babbage 
relates  that  in  the  construction  of  his  calcu¬ 
lating  machine,  not  one  single  portion  of  the 
works,  although  these  were  of  extraordinar}' 
complication,  required  any  alteration  after  it 
was  once  made,  owing  to  the  admirable  care 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  draw- 
ings. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  with  the  view  of 
saving  a  few  inventors  the  pain  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  that  we  would  have  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  limits  of  practical  attainment 
accurately  traced  out.  Still  less  is  it  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  drew 
the  lines  that  marked  the  boundaries  of  their 
known  world  upon  their  maps,  and  then 
wrote  “  nil  ultra”  outside  them.  For  to  us, 
who  have  learned  that  the  universe  is  inex¬ 
haustible,  the  time  will  never  come  when  we 
shall  believe,  of  any  field  of  research,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  discovered  in  it. 
But  we  conceive  that  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  and  place  of  the  obstacles  which 
at  present  retard  our  advance,  is  the  surest 
preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  their  removal. 
To  know  vchere  the  barrier  lies,  will  instruct 
us  also  where  lie  the  domains  of  richest 
promise,  not  yet  rifled  by  discoverers.  To 
know  what  it  is,  will  guide  us  to  the  selection 
of  those  aids  and  appliances  by  which  it  is 
to  be  broken  or  overleapt.  Dr.  Hooke  has 
remarked,  that  whenever  in  his  researches 
he  found  himself  stopped  by  an  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulty,  he  was  sure  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  a  valuable  discovery.  In  his 
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day  the  world  was  so  little  explored,  that  its 
richest  prizes  might  still  be  stumbled  upon 
by  mere  chance.  The  philosopher  upon  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  like  Genseric  upon  his 
voyages  of  conquest,  might  abandon  the 
helm  and  let  his  bark  sail  “whithersoever 
the  winds  might  carry  her trusting  that 
fortune  would  lead  him  within  sight  of  some 
region  wealthy  and  unknown,  of  which  he 
could  claim  possession  by  the  prior  right  of 
occupancy.  But  such  happy  casualties  are 
now  barely  possible ;  the  hai^^est  has  been 
too  well  gleaned  for  mere  adventurers. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  nearer  horizon,  sci¬ 
ence  has  left,  in  the  words  of  the  old  feudal 
law,  “Nulle  terre  sans  seigneur;”  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  has  at  the 
same  time  aflforded  aid  and  means  to  furnish 
us  forth  for  more  distant  enterprises.  And 
we  are  enabled  also  to  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  many  a  profitless  voyage  ;  for  we 
have,  by  l;er  help,  in  several  instances  ac¬ 
complished  that  most  difficult  task,  whether 
in  law  or  physics,  of  proving  a  negative. 
We  may  feel  sure  that  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done,  at  least  in  certain  directions,  with  our 
present  means  and  instruments ;  as  their 
range  has  been  already  ascertained  and  their 
powers  tasked  to  the  uttermost.  On  an¬ 
other  side  we  can  determine  without  the 
necessity  for  costly  experiments,  and  indeed 
often  by  the  application  of  theory  alone, 
which  of  two  or  more  possible  arrangements 
of  mechanism  will  prove  most  efficacious 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  fact,  the  votary  of  science  is  now  able 
to  proceed  towards  discovery  with  sure  and 
certain  steps.  He  knows  whither  he  is  go¬ 
ing  ;  and  he  allows  nothing  to  escape  him 
unnoticed  on  the  road.  Every  new  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  it  comes  within  his  ken  is  duly 
compared  with  his  prenous  experience,  and 
is  not  admitted  to  assume  its  title  until  it  has 
been  examined  and  tested  with  the  most 
minute  accuracy.  In  the  same  manner, 
every  deduction  to  which  he  arrives  is 
scrutinized  with  jealous  care,  and  not  until 
it  has  undergone  every  trial  that  ingenuity 
can  devise,  is  it  permitted  to  take  rank 
among  the  links  destined  to  compose  the 
great  chain  of  his  theory.  The  end  of  all 
his  researches  is  indeed  always  kept  in  sight ; 
but  he  never  jumps  at  a  conclusion,  nor  suf¬ 
fers  his  impatience  for  a  result  to  hurry  him 
into  a  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  can 
alone  secure  for  that  result  the  certainty  and 
precision  on  which  its  value  depends.  By 
no  meteor  of  the  marsh  must  the  traveller  be 


guided,  who  would  penetrate  the  trackless 
expanses  of  the  Unknown ! 

The  subject  we  have  here  traced  out  is  far 
too  extensive  for  us  to  attempt,  within  our 
allotted  limits,  to  fill  up  its  outline  at  every 
point.  We  can  but  endeavor  to  indicate,  by 
a  few  precepts  and  examples,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  problems  which  every  inventor 
will  have  to  work  out  for  himself,  whenever 
he  wishes  to  determine  the  limits  between 
the  possible  and  the  impossible. 

The  limitary  principles  (by  which  term 
we  purpose  to  specify  everything,  whether 
quality  or  accident,  which  tends  to  limit  our 
progress  towards  perfection)  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  categories — including,  first, 
those  derived  from  the  natural  properties  of 
matter ;  and  secondly,  those  arising  from  the 
construction  or  arrangement  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  necessarily  employed.  The  higher  im¬ 
portance  of  the  former  class  is  at  once 
manifest.  Difficulties  which  arise  from  con¬ 
struction  may  be  overcome  or  eluded ;  but 
the  task  is  very  different  where  we  find  that 
Nature  herself  raises  the  barrier  in  our  path. 
Man  has  succeeded  in  rendering  almost  every 
quality  of  every  various  form  of  material 
substance  available  for  some  purpose  of 
utility.  On  certain  occasions  only,  and  for 
certain  purposes,  some  one  or  other  of  those 
qualities  will  be  found  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  success. 

Chemistry  has  gone  far  towards  establish¬ 
ing  the  hypothesis  that  all  natural  bodies 
are  susceptible  of  assuming  three  forms — 
the  solid,  fluid  and  gaseous — according  to  the 
degree  of  Heat  by  which  they  are  affected. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  heat  exercises, 
in  various  proportions,  such  an  influence  on 
the  constituent  atoms  as  to  destroy  or  di¬ 
minish  their  mutual  attraction ;  and  even 
when  the  mass  does  not  subside  into  fluidity,^ 
it  loses  its  strength  and  cohesive  properties, 
and  becomes  disintegrated.  The  uses  to 
which  this  property  of  matter  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  are  infinite.  Let  us  see  how  it  may 
become  a  limitary  principle. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  possible  heat  of  a 
burning  atom  (in  which  of  course  we  shall 
find  the  theoretical  limit)  is  very  far  above 
the  highest  known  temperature  attained  in 
our  furnaces ;  and  it  would  consequently 
follow  that  we  might  more  nearly  approach 
that  limit  by  varying  the  arrangement  of  the 
fuel  and  the  supply  of  air  for  combustion. 
This  has  been  accordingly  done,  until  we 
have  found  our  progress  stopped  by  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  any  substance, 
whereof  to  build  our  furnaces,  which  will 
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hear  the  heat.  Porcelain,  firebrick,  and 
plumbago,  in  various  combinations,  are  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  but  they  either  crumble,  or  sink  down 
into  a  pasty  mass  as  the  fire  is  urged.  The 
qualities  of  matter  itself  here  act  as  a  com¬ 
plete  “  estoppel and  if  we  would  experi¬ 
mentalize  further  upon  the  phenomena  of 
caloric,  we  can  operate  only  upon  a  minute 
scale  by  means  of  the  gas  blowpipe,  or  the 
heated  arch  evolved  from  charcoal  points  in¬ 
terposed  in  a  galvanic  circuit.  But  for  this 
limit  many  useful  purposes  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  mutual  actions  or  changed 
form  of  material  bodies  when  subjected  to 
the  intense  action  of  heat.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  platinum — we  might  then  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  its  ores  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  smelting  and  fusion,  in  place  of  being 
compelled  to  adopt  the  laborious  and  costly 
process  of  solution  in  acids.  The  steam- 
engine  offers  an  example  nearly  parallel. 
The  power  of  a  steam-engine  depends  pri¬ 
marily  upon  the  area  of  surface  in  the  boiler 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  fire  itself.  In  marine  and  loco¬ 
motive  engines,  where  space  must  be  econo¬ 
mized,  the  practical  limit  is  fixed  only  by  the 
degree  of  heat ;  and  this  of  course  must  be 
kept  below  the  utmost  limit  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  boiler  furnace  wull  endure.  As 
yet,  there  has  not  been  discovered  any  ma¬ 
terial  better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  iron ; 
and  we  have  made  our  fires  as  fierce  as  the 
melting  point  of  iron  will  permit ;  even  now, 
the  fire-bars  are  destroyed  sometimes  upon 
their  first  journey. 

Farther  than  this  we  obviously  cannot  go, 
so  long  as  we  use  water  for  the  power-pro¬ 
ducing  agent.  Attempts  have  however  been 
made  to  conquer  the  difficuky  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  other  properties  of  matter 
in  its  relation  to  heat ;  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  “  evaporating  point” — that  is,  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  fluids  expand  into 
vapor — is  found  to  differ  considerably  in 
different  liquids,  just  as  does  the  melting 
point  of  solid  bodies.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  probable  that,  by  filling  the  boiler 
with  alcohol,  which  boils  at  173°,  or  with 
ether  boiling  at  96°  Fahrenheit,  the  tension 
of  the  vapor  and  consequent  power  of  the 
engine  could  be  increased  without  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  As  both  of  the 
above-mentioned  fluids  are  expensive,  it  was 
first  requisite  so  to  contrive  the  machine  that 
no  loss  should  be  experienced,  but  the 
whole  vapor  be  recondensed  and  returned  to 
the  boiler.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  in¬ 
genious  contrivances  have  been  suggested, 


the  earliest  of  which,  and  one  perhaps  as  ef¬ 
fectual  as  any  other,  was  patented  by.  Dr. 
Cartwright  in  1797 ;  while  new  forms  of 
mechanism,  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
are  even  still  appearing  on  the  patent  rolls 
from  time  to  time.  Whatever  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  do,  has  probably  therefore  been 
done ;  but  the  practical  utility  of  all  these 
contrivances  was  destroyed  by  the  influence 
of  other  properties  of  matter  altogether  over¬ 
looked,  although  of  necessity  involved  in  the 
question.  These  regard  the  relative  bulk 
of  the  vapor  produced  from  corresponding 
quantities  of  different  fluids,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  heat  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in 
each  during  the  process  of  vaporization.  The 
calculation  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  effectually  annihilates  all  hope  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  either  potential  or  economical,  from 
the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  engines.  Thus,  to 
convert  a  given  weight  of  water  into  steam, 
997  degrees  of  heat  are  required  as  what  is 
called  “  caloric  of  vaporization.”  The  same 
quantity  of  alcohol  will  become  vapor  with 
442  degrees,  and  sulphuric  ether  wuth  only 
302°.  But  to  set  against  this  apparent  gain, 
we  find  that  the  specific  gravity  of  steam 
(air  being=l)  is  *6235 ;  vapor  of  alcohol 
1-603  ;  ether  2-586  ;  and  the  result  may  be 
thus  tabulated : 

Caloric  of  Spec.Grav.  UMfnleflrecta 
Vaporization.  ofVa|Mr.  of  Caloric. 
Water  -  -  W7°  -6235  10,000 

Alcohol  -  -  442°  1-603  8,776 

Sulph.  Ether  -  302®  2-686  7,960 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  fluids  will  be 
farther  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that, 
being  lighter  than  water,  a  larger  boiler  will 
be  required  to  hold  the  same  weight  of  vapo- 
rific  fluid;  i.  e.  a  pound  of  water,  when  evap¬ 
orated,  will  form  about  21  cubic  feet  of 
steam  ;  while  a  pound  of  ether  will  require  a 
larger  boiler  to  hold  it,  and  will  only  form  5 
cubic  feet. 

Weight  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter 
which  in  practice  we  encounter  chiefly  as  an 
obstacle  or  inconvenience,  tending  to  increase 
friction,  to  resist  motion,  and  generally  to 
crush  and  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  limits 
of  its  range  are  comparatively  narrow — that 
is  to  say,  on  one  side.  We  can,  indeed, 
rarefy  a  gas  until  its  weight  disappears  in  in¬ 
finite  tenuity ;  but  we  very  soon  find  our¬ 
selves  at  the  extreme  verge  of  any  possible 
increase  of  specific  gravity.  The  most  pon¬ 
derous  substance  known  is  not  quite  22  times 
heavier  than  Avater.  And  yet  there  are 
many  purposes  for  which  bodies  of  greater 
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weight  might  be  made  useful.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  closer  or  deeper  search  amid  the  stores 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  should  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  some  substance  bearing  the  same 
proportionate  gravity  to  platinum  that  plati¬ 
num  does  to  cork,  how  many  possibilities  of 
improvement  would  be  placed  within  our 
power  !  A  thin  sheet  of  such  a  substance, 
interposed  among  the  keel  timbers  of  a  ship, 
would  give  stability  and  other  sailing  quali¬ 
ties  at  present  unattainable.  Blocks  of  it 
would  afford  sure  foundations  for  piers, 
bridges,  and  all  marine  works.  It  might 
then  be  found  no  longer  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  light-house  on  the  Goodwins.  As  a 
regulator,  or  resen^oir,  of  power — for  coun¬ 
terpoises,  pendulums,  and  fly-wheels ;  for  all 
purposes  where  percussive  force  is  required ; 
and  in  steam-hammers,  pile-drivers,  and  shot 
of  long  range,  the  utility  of  such  a  substance 
would  be  enormous.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  objects  we  are  limited  by  the  limits  of 
specific  gravity  in  our  materials. 

By  an  incidental  quality,  in  some  measure 
associated  with  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies, 
we  find  that  while  all  substtinces,  without 
exception,  undergo  condensation  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure,  they  do  not  all  resume 
their  original  condition  when  the  pressure  is 
withdrawn.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
lighter  bodies  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  the 
highest  degree.  Wood,  for  example,  after 
having  been  submerged  in  the  sea  to  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  is  found  to  be 
no  longer  light  enough  to  float ;  the  hydro¬ 
static  pressure,  exceeding  half  a  ton  on  every 
square  inch,  having  both  compressed  the 
fibrous  mass  and  injected  the  pores  with 
water.  By  this  peculiarity,  the  usefulness 
of  an  otherwise  admirable  instrument — the 
Sounding  Machine — is  much  restricted.  Its 
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apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  vanes,  with 
attached  clock-work,  to' denote  the  depth  of 
water  through  which  it  has  sunk.  A  buoy 
or  float  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  and  the 
machine  being  loaded  with  a  sufficient  weight 
descends  until  it  strikes  the  ground  ;  on  this 
the  weight  becomes  detached  and  the  instru- 
ment  returns  to  the  surface,  bringing  back  a 
faithful  record  of  the  perpendicular  distance 
traversed.  For  ordinary  depths  the  float 
consists  of  a  hollow  copper  sphere  ;  but  as 
the  metal  must  necessarily  be  thin,  it  is  crush¬ 
ed  in  by  a  comparatively  slight  pressure.  A 
wooden  float  is  therefore  substituted,  which 
is  able  to  command  a  more  extended  range  of 
soundings,  until  the  limit  is  reached  at  which 
the  pressure  already  spoken  of  destroys  the 
buoyancy  of  the  wood  ;  when  the  machine,  if 


thus  committed  to  the  deep,  will  never  re¬ 
turn.  It  is  possible  that  a  buoy  composed  of 
a  light  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  alcohol  or 
one  of  the  lighter  oils,  might  be  able  at  once 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  retain 
its  levity  at  every  depth.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  ;  but  it 
appears  to  offer  the  means  of  successfully  ex¬ 
ploring  the  most  profound  abysses. 

The  “  strength  of  materials”  is  an  element 
that  enters  into  almost  every  calculation  of 
the  mechanist ;  and  it  is  found  to  constitute 
not  only  an  absolute  limit  to  all  possibility  of 
advance  in  certain  directions,  but  also  a  rela¬ 
tive  limit  universally,  when  we  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce,  beyond  certain  proportions,  the  size, 
weight,  and  cost  of  our  mechanical  erections. 
Its  variations  also  are  extensive,  both  in  de¬ 
gree  and  in  condition.  Some  bodies  offer 
strong  resistance  only  to  certain  modes  of 
attack.  Impervious  on  one  surface,  they  will 
yield  and  splinter  into  laminae  under  a  slight 
blow  upon  another.  Some  will  bear  pres¬ 
sure  to  an  enormous  extent,  but  are  easily 
torn  asunder ;  others  resist  the  divellent 
forces,  but  crumble  under  a  light  weight.  A 
very  extensive  variety  of  substances  possess  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  are  endowed  with  vast 
strength  to  resist  a  strain  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  but  are  much  weaker  against  a 
lateral  or  transv.erse  force.  This  difference  is 
found  to  vary  to  an  infinite  extent ;  from  that 
of  certain  metals  where  the  advantage  is  only 
four  or  five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  direct  re¬ 
sistance,  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  fibres, 
such  as  flax  or  silk,  which  possess  enormous 
tenacity,  combined  with  most  complete  flexi¬ 
bility. 

The  variations  in  the  natural  properties  of 
bodies  have  given  infinite  scope  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  human  ingenuity.  In  the  erection  oC 
engineering  works,  and  in  a  still  higher  de¬ 
gree  in  the  contrivance  and  construction  of 
moving  machinery,  the  combination  of  theory 
and  practice  is  perpetually  exhibited  in  sur¬ 
prising  perfection.  By  nice  calculation  of  the 
opposing  forces,  together  with  great  practical 
skill  in  the  mechanical  details  of  construction, 
we  can  now  attain  a  result  in  which  abundant 
strength  is  united  with  the  utmost  possible 
economy  of  space  and  material.  There  is  no 
waste  ;  no  addition  of  useless  and  cumbrous 
weight:  all  irregular  strains  are  skillfully 
counterbalanced,  and  the  greatest  pressure 
distributed  over  the  points  of  greatest  resist¬ 
ance.  Experience  has  entitled  us  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  scientific  precision 
of  our  engineers.  Every  day  we  trust  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  without  misgiving,  into 
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situations  where  a  slight  error  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions,  or  a  slight  defect  in  the  workmanship, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  some  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe.  How  little  do  the  crowds  who 
throng  the  deck  of  a  Thames  or  Clyde 
steam -boat,  or  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
hurried  along  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  reflect  upon  the  delicate  condi¬ 
tions  which  must  have  been  fulfilled — the 
complicated  mechanical  problems  which 
must  have  been  solved,  in  order  that  they 
might  accomplish  their  journey  in  security  ! 

A  multitude  will  gather  upon  a  suspension 
bridge  without  fear  or  danger,  although  the 
rods  by  which  the  massive  roadway  and  its 
living  freight  are  sustained  appear  as  mere 
threads  in  comparison  with  the  mass  they 
have  to  support :  while,  if  any  one  reflects  at 
all  upon  the  matter,  it  is  to  assure  himself 
that  every  possible  amount  of  pressure  has 
been  theoretically  provided  for ;  and  that, 
practically,  every  separate  bar  and  joint  has 
been  severely  tested,  so  that  no  single  flaw  in 
the  material,  or  defect  in  the  workmanship, 
can  have  passed  without  detection.  Fribourg, 
before  the  civil  war  of  the  Sonderbund  had 
given  it  a  political  notoriety,  was  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  wire  bridge,  hung  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  between  two 
summits.  “  It  looks,”  says  a  recent  travel¬ 
ler,  “  like  a  spider’s  web  .flung  across  a 
chasm,  its  delicate  tracery  showing  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  sky.”  Diligences  and 
heavy  wagons  loomed  dangerously  as  they 
passed  along  the  gossamer  fabric. 

In  works  of  similar  construction  to  the  Fri¬ 
bourg  bridge,  the  limit  of  magnitude  is  of 
course  fomid  in  that  proportion,  where  the 
erected  mass  is  only  just  ^jble  to  sustain  its 
own  unloaded  weight  without  fracture.  Prac¬ 
tically  testing  the  strength  of  the  various 
metals,  we  find  that  a  regularly  shaped  bar 
or  column  of  steel,  if  suspended  perpendicu¬ 
larly  by  its  upper  extremity,  will  be  torn 
asunder  by  its  own  weight  at  a  length  of 
44,360  feet:  iron  would  break  at  about 
25,000 ;  copper,  at  9600 ;  gold  at  2880 ; 
and  lead  at  only  180  feet.  The  processes  of 
annealing  and  wiredrawing  will  modify  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  tenacity  of  all  metals  ; 

the  above  proportions  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  average.  Hence  we  arrive  at  an  ab¬ 
solute  limit  of  possibility  ;  which  no  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  construction  can  enable  us  to  evade, 
and  which  is  to  be  conquered  only  in  the 
most  improbable  contingency,  of  our  discov¬ 
ering  some  new  material  of  still  greater 
strength  among  the  stores  of  nature. 

The  force  that  enables  a  suspension  bridge 


to  sustain  itself,  is  what  we  have  called  the 
cohesive  force,  and  is  due,  we  must  suppose, 
to  some  variety  of  the  attractive  principle 
among  the  corpuscular  atoms  which  causes 
them  to  resist  a  separating  or  divellent  strain. 

In  ordinary  bridges  and  among  the  usual 
erections  of  architects,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  to  be  considered  is  that  which  crush¬ 
es  the  parts  togetLer.  To  resist  this,  the 
piers  of  the  bridge  must  have  strength  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  the  loaded  arch ;  and  the 
pillars  of  the  cathedral  to  sustain  the  fretted 
vault  that  rests  upon  them.  In  this  case  we 
find  that  the  strength  which  arises  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  between  themselves  is 
increased  by  that  due  to  another  quality  of 
matter,  namely,  its  incompressibility.  When 
any  solid  body  yields  to  a  crushing  weight, 
the  consequent  effect  must  be,  either  that  its 
particles  are  actually  pressed  into  a  smaller 
space  ;  or  that,  being  made  to  exert  a  wedge¬ 
like  action  upon  one  another,  the  exterior 
layers  are  forced  out  laterally.  The  addition 
of  a  band  or  hoop  will  then  bring  the  incom¬ 
pressibility  of  the  atoms  more  fully  into 
play;  and  bodies  that  are  endowed  with 
slight  powers  of  cohesion  may  thus  be  ren¬ 
dered  enormously  strong.  Indeed  we  find 
that  fluids,  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is 
practically  at  zero,  cannot  be  crushed  by  any 
pressure  w^e  can  exert,  provided  the  hoop  or 
tube  that  surrounds  them  can  be  secured. 
Now  the  interior  atoms  of  every  substance 
under  pressure  are  more  or  less  thus  hooped 
in  and  strengthened  by  the  exterior.  To  the 
strength  from  cohesion  is  added  that  from  in¬ 
compressibility  ;  and  this  effect  is  produced 
in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  as  the  sectional 
area  of  the  body  is  enlarged.  A  cube  of  lead 
suspended  from  its  upper  surface  and  held 
together  only  by  cohesion,  will  break  down  if 
larger  than  1 80  feet  to  a  side.  If  standing 
upon  one  side  as  a  base,  it  might  be  made  of 
infinite  size  without  danger  of  fracture  from 
its  own  w'eight. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  total 
force  of  resisUince  is  amply  sufficient  to  an¬ 
swer  any  call  we  are  likely  to  make  upon  it. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  not, 
as  yet,  built  up  to  the  strength  of  our  actual 
materials.  Our  marble  and  granite  columns 
will  sustain  ten  times  the  weight  of  any  edi¬ 
fice  the  present  generation  can  wish  to  erect. 
Or  if  not,  they  will  use  iron.  The  theoreti¬ 
cal  limit  to  the  span  of  our  bridges  is  that 
only  at  which  the  voissures  of  stone  or  iron 
would  crumble  under  the  intensity  of  pres¬ 
sure.  The  cost  and  inutility  of  even  approach¬ 
ing  to  such  a  limit,  will  always  assign  them 
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much  narrower  dimensions ;  though  large 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  admit  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  that  magnificent  project — of 
which  the  first  design  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
Telford — for  spanning  the  Thames  at  West¬ 
minster  by  a  single  arch.  Such  a  work 
would  be  worthy  alike  of  the  age  and  the 
site and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  undertaken,  and  completed  at  least  as 
soon  as  (supposing  promises  to  be  kept  in 
future  only  as  heretofore)  the  last  stone  is 
laid  upon  the  Victoria  Tower. 

The  tubular  bridges  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  upon  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  line  of  railway,  will  probably 
remain  for  years  unsurpassed,  as  specimens 
of  science  and  engineering  skill.  While  we 
write,  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  veri¬ 
fied  only  in  the  smaller  of  the  two,  known  as 
the  Conway  Bridge.  But  the  result  is  even 
now  sufficient  to  guaranty  the  success  of 
its  larger  companion,  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Menai  Straits.  In  Telford’s  celebrated  sus¬ 
pension  bridge  over  these  straits,  the  problem 
was  already  solved  of  constructing  a  safe 
pathway  for  the  transit  of  heavy  burdens. 
But  the  new  fabrics  were  required  to  have 
something  more  than  sirengtli ;  perfect  rigid¬ 
ity  was  in  this  case  necessary,  both  as  regards 
the  lateral  oscillations  produced  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  enormous  trains  at  high  velocities, 
and  the  perpendicular  undulations  so  percep¬ 
tible  in  ordinary  bridges  built  upon  the  sus¬ 
pension  principle.  This  requisite  is  obtained 
by  forming  the  massive  iron  beam  into  a  hol¬ 
low  rectangular  chamber,  25  1-2  feet  high, 
15  feet  wide,  and  (in  the  Conway  tube)  412 
feet  in  length,  in  the  inside  of  which  the 
trains  are  to  travel  along  the  rails.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  a  long  gallery,  whose  sides  are  com¬ 
posed  of  iron  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
its  ceiling  and  floor  are  formed  of  compound 
plates,  consisting  each  of  two  laminae  of 
metal  kept  apart  at  a  distance  of  about  21 
inches,  by  a  series  of  plates  of  that  breadth 
extending  the  whole  length  of'  the  tube, 
dividing  the  top  and  bottom  strata  into  a 
series  of  longitudinal  cells,  and  aiding  greatly 
in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  weight  of  the 
passing  trains.  The  whole  mass  of  iron  em¬ 
ployed  is  sufficient  to  form  a  solid  beam  412 
feet  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  46  inches  or 
nearly  4  feet  square.  Employed  in  this  form, 
the  beam  would  possess  ample  strength ;  but 
it  would  have  been  drawn  down  by  its  own 
weight  into  a  catenary  curve,  dipping  several 
feet  in  the  centre,  and  altering  in  shape  upon 
the  passage  of  a  few  tons  along  its  surface  ; 
w'hile  even  the  action  of  a  high  wmd  would 


have  impressed  on  it  a  considerable  lateral 
or  horizontal  vibration.  The  same  metallic 
mass  distributed  into  the  compound  piirts  of 
the  gallery  we  have  described,  was  fashioned 
into  a  curve  rising  only  7  inches  in  the  centre, 
which  the  action  of  its  own  weight  (1,300 
tons)  drew,  as  was  intended,  into  perfect  hori- 
zontality ;  and  which  has  been  proved  to  sink 
not  more  than  a  single  inch  by  the  added 
pressure  of  100  tons.  A  number  of  ingenious 
contrivances  were  brought  into  use  during 
the  process  of  construction.  The  compound 
tube  consists  of  many  thousand  separate 
pieces,  with  every  joint  secured  by  covering 
plates,  and  T  angle  irons,  fastened  together 
with  rivets,  all  driven  red-hot.  In  drilling 
the  rivet  holes,  more  than  a  million  in  num¬ 
ber,  a  curious  machine  was  used,  imitated 
from  that  employed  in  making  the  perforated 
cards  for  Jacquard  looms,  by  which  the 
work  was  done  with  beautiful  regularity.  The 
foundations  of  the  supporting  piers  are  laid 
upon  piles  driven  by  Nasmyth’s  steam  pile- 
driver — an  enjrine  which  seems  to  have  been 
invented  just  in  time — as  by  the  old-fa>hioned 
“  monkey,”  the  same  task  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  many  mouths’  additional  labor.  The 
huge  structure  was  floated  from  the  tempo¬ 
rary  stage  whereon  it  was  built,  upon  caissons 
which  the  tide  lifted  ;  and  was  elevated  to  its 
destined  place  by  hydraulic  pressure.  So 
extreme  is  the  accuracy  of  this  wonderful 
work,  that  the  thermometric  change  of  shape 
produced  by  an  hour’s  sunshine  upon  one 
side,  or  on  the  top,  becomes  readily  percep¬ 
tible  ;  and  one  end  of  the  tube  is  left  loose 
upon  the  abutment  to  allow  for  this  expan¬ 
sion. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  force  of  cohesion 
is  proportional  to  the  area  of  section,  leads 
us  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  practice — that  as^ 
the  magnitude  is  increased,  the  strength  in- 
cretises  as  the  square,  and  the  strain  as  the 
cube  of  the  dimensions.  The  proportions 
consequently  which  offer  abundant  strength 
in  a  model,  must  be  materially  altered  when 
the  design  is  executed  at  full  size.  When 
any  of  the  parts  are  intended  for  motion  a 
new  element  is  introduced,  from  the  inertia 
of  the  moving  masses ;  and  thus  both  the 
size  and  the  velocity  of  our  machinery  are 
confined  within  definite  limits.  To  extend 
these  limits,  it  is  often  necessary  to  solve  the 
most  complicated  problems  of  dynamics,  and 
to  follow  the  train  of  motion  through  an  in¬ 
tricate  series  of  action  and  reaction.  We 
must  simplify  and  reduce  the  number  of 
moving  parts,  and  so  adjust  the  momentum 
of  the  inertia,  that  the  resulting  strain  shall 
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be  neutralized,  or  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
and  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  direction 
of  motion  should  be  reversed,  we  must  ac¬ 
complish  this  object  with  no  such  sudden  or 
violent  shock  as  would  dislocate  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  difficulty  of  this  attempt  in 
many  instances  is  proved  by  the  heavy 
motions  and  hideous  noises  that  accompany 
the  working  of  almost  all  newly-invented 
mechanism,  and  of  the  simplest  machines 
found  among:  nations  less  skilled  than  we  are 
in  the  arts  of  construction.  The  approach 
of  a  Mexican  wagon  is  announced  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles,  by  the  creaking  of  its 
wheels.  It  is  only  after  repeated  trials  and 
improvements,  that  we  reach  the  perfection 
of  which  so  many  striking  examples  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  our  various  manufactories  and 
ateliers.  When  the  first  steam-printing 
machine  was  “  working  off  ”  the  impression 
of  the  “  Times”  newspaper  at  the  rate  of 
2500  copies  per  hour,  the  noise  could  be 
heard  through  the  silence  of  early  morning 
nearly  across  Blackfriars  bridge.  At  present,* 
conversation  proceeds  in  the  very  room  where 
the  type-loaded  frame,  of  far  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  than  heretofore,  is  travelling  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  cylinders,  and  perfecting  between 
5  and  6000  double  sheets  in  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Cartwright  describes  his  first  power-loom 
as  requiring  the  strength  of  two  men  to 
work  it  slowly,  laboriously,  and  only  for  a 
short  period.  We  may  now  enter  a  single 
apartment  in  a  Lancashire  mill,  and  see  250 
looms  at  full  work,  each  throwing  150  threads 
a  minute ;  while  a  single  shaft  carried  along 
the  ceiling  communicates  motion  to  the  whole, 
and  with  a  noise  by  no  means  overpowering. 
In  the  manufacture  of  needles,  the  slender 
bars  of  steel  are  forged  out  by  a  succession 
of  hammers,  each  one  less  in  weight  and 
quicker  in  stroke  than  its  predecessor.  As 
the  motion  of  the  hammer  is  necessarily 
alternating,  the  dislocating  effects  of  its  mo¬ 
mentum  when  thrown  into  rapid  vibration 
would  be  enormous,  but  for  the  contrivance 
of  giving  the  hammer  a  double  face,  and 
causing  it  to  strike  every  time  it  rises  against 


*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  Mr.  Applegarth  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
new  improvement  in  the  steam -printing  machine. 
The  “chase,”  or  type-frame,  no  longer  travels  to 
and  fro,  but  is  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  “  form”  is  placed  round  a  cylinder, 
and  works  off  the  sheets  by  a  circular  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  motion.  This  machine  already  completes 
9,600  double  sheets  per  hour  ;  anc^  with  additional 
steam-power,  which  is  in  preparation,  is  expected  to 
accomplish  at  least  12,000. 


a  block  of  steel  placed  above,  from  which  it 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  anvil.  The  vibration 
is  thus  produced  by  a  series  of  rebounds, 
between  two  opposing  surfaces ;  five  hundred 
strokes  can  be  made  in  a  minute,  while  the 
power  is  materially  economized,  and  the 
strain  upon  the  stalk  and  axle  nearly  annihi¬ 
lated.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex¬ 
amples. 

It  is  equally  unscientific,  and  almost  equally 
dangerous,  to  give  too  much  strength  to  our 
constructions  as  too  little.  No  machine  can 
be  stronger  than  its  weakest  part ;  and  there¬ 
fore  to  encumber  it  with  the  weight  of  a 
superfluous  mass,  is  not  only  to  occasion  a 
costly  waste  of  material,  but  seriously  to 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric,  by 
the  unnecessary  strain  thus  produced  upon 
the  parts  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  fault  is 
one  which  is  most  frequently  discoverable  in 
new  machinery ;  and  which,  when  once  adopt¬ 
ed  in  practice,  retains  its  hold  with  the  great¬ 
est  inveteracy.  It  requires  no  common  pow¬ 
ers  of  calculation,  and  not  a  little  faith,  for 
men  to  trust  to  the  safety  of  structures 
which  have  apparently  been  deprived  of  half 
their  former  strength. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  oppose  tlie  adoption  in  practice 
of  any  new  principle  of  construction  or  con¬ 
figuration,  than  that  exhibited  in  the  history 
of  ship-building.  In  no  creation  of  human 
labor  was  it  more  necessary  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  strength  from  the  minimum 
of  material ;  as  none  were  required  to  pos¬ 
sess  such  vast  bulk  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  of  resistance,  or  were  exposed  to  more 
violent  varieties  of  strain  and  shock,  in  the 
I  natural  course  of  their  service. 

The  men  who  superintended  the  public 
dock-yards  were  often  well  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matical  science  ;  and  were  certainly  acquaint¬ 
ed  theoretically  with  the  common  axiom, 
that,  among  right-lined  figures,  the  triangle 
alone  will  preserve  its  form  invariable  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  sides,  without  depending  upon 
the  stiffness  of  the  joints.  Yet  none,  until  a 
recent  period,  worked  out  the  axiom  into  its 
very  obvious  practical  development.  For 
centuries  were  our  ships  constructed  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  caused  the  whole  frame-work  to 
be  divided  into  a  succession  of  parallelograms. 
Every  series  of  the  timbers,  as  they  were 
built  up  from  the  keel  to  the  decks,  formed 
right  angles  with  their  predecessors  and  with 
their  successors ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric 
would  have  been  as  pliable  as  a  parallel  ruler, 
but  for  the  adventitious  firmness  given  by 
the  mortices,  bolts,  and  knee-pieces.  At  least 
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three  quarters  of  the  available  strength  of 
the  materials  was  possibly  altogether  thrown 
away.  The  safety  of  the  whole  was  made 
to  depend  upon  its  weakest  parts  ;  and  when 
decay  commenced  through  process  of  time 
or  the  action  of  the  elements,  every  succes¬ 
sive  stage  in  its  advance  made  the  progress 
more  rapid,  since  the  wear  and  friction  in¬ 
creased  in  double  proportion  as  the  fastenings 
became  weak  and  loose. 

Sir  Robert  Seppings  at  length  succeeded 
in  vindicating  the  claim  of  the  ship-builder  to 
be  ranked  among  the  members  of  scien¬ 
tific  professions.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
**  diagonal  truss,”  the  innumerable  parallelo¬ 
grams  formed  by  the  hull  and  frame  timbers 
were  converted  into  triangles ;  and  the  limits 
of  the  magnitude,  the  strength,  and  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  wooden  walls  of  England  were 
thus  largely  extended.  The  faults  of  “  hog¬ 
ging”  and  “  sagging,”  which  had  formerly 
revealed  the  weakness  of  the  fabric,  often  at 
the  first  moment  of  its  launch,  were  almost 
annihilated ;  and  the  huge  machines  no  longer 
bent  under  the  strain  of  their  masts  or  the 
weight  of  their  batteries.  But  Seppings, 
after  all  he  had  done  or  projected,  could 
have  formed  no  conception  of  the  vast  ad¬ 
vance  which  was  erelong  to  be  effected  in 
his  favorite  art  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
material.  No  possible  combination  of  science 
and  skill  could  enable  him  to  give  to  his 
timber-built  ships  the  magnificent  proportions 
of  the  Great  Britain,  together  with  strength 
sufficient  to  encounter  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  Still  less  could  he  have  conceived 
it  possible  that  such  a  vessel  might  be  con¬ 
signed,  through  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
chances,  to  the  inhospitable  keeping  of  a 
storm-vexed  Irish  beach  throughout  an  entire 
winter,  and  yet  afterwards  be  dragged  from 
its  shingly  bed,  and  towed  into  port  with 
only  a  net  result  of  very  reparable  damage. 

Among  the  properties  of  matter  are. some 
that  we  may  term  subsiduiry  or  incidental : 
qualities  which  we  may  be  said  to  discover 
rather  than  to  comprehend  ;  and  whose  agen¬ 
cies  are  of  a  secret,  and  as  it  were  stealthy 
character,  so  that  we  cannot  always  predict 
their  recurrence  or  calculate  their  force. 

Fluid  and  gaseous  bodies  present  many 
instances  of  these  perplexing  phenomena. 
While  investigating  the  conditions  under 
which  solid  substances  enter  into  solution ; 
the  rise  of  liquids  through  capillary  cavities ; 
the  motions  of  camphor  and  other  bodies 
when  placed  on  the  still  surface  of  water ; 
the  phenomena  of  crystallization;  the  con¬ 
densation  of  gases  in  charcoal ;  or  the  inflam¬ 


mation  of  hydrogen  when  in  contact  with 
minutely  divided  platinum — in  these  and 
similar  cases,  we  encounter  on  every  side  a 
series  of  anomalies  which  as  vet  baffle  all  our 
efforts  to  group  the  incoherent  facts  into  a 
consistent  theory.  For  the  present,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
functions  of  empirics  and  registrars.  We 
must  observe  and  collect  the  facts  which  may 
hereafter  furnish  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth; 
confident  that  when  that  clue  is  once  seized, 
every  step  will  not  only  bring  us  to  some 
result  of  practical  utility,  but  will  reveal  yet 
another  example  of  the  divine  symmetry  of 
Nature. 

Upon  this  point,  Paley  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed,  by  his  course  of  argument, 
in  his  **  Natural  Theology,”  into  a  singularly 
false  assumption.  In  his  day  the  four  ancient 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  still 
“in  quaternion  ran,”  although  philosophers 
had  already  seen  that  it  was  high  time  that 
this  category  should  be  reformed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  which,  like  so  many  other  benevo¬ 
lent  writers,  he  was  anxious  to  console  men 
for  their  ignorance ;  and  consequently  he  de¬ 
clared  that  of  these  elements,  as  it  was  not 
intended  so  it  was  not  necessary,  and  might 
not  be  useful,  for  us  to  know  anything  fur¬ 
ther.  Referring  then  to  one  of  them,  water, 
whose  decomposition  and  constituent  elements 
were  at  that  moment  making  some  noise  in 
the  world,  he  says :  “  When  we  come  to  the 

elements,  we  take  leave  of  our  mechanics ; 
because  we  come  to  those  things  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  which,  if  they  be  organized,  we 
are  confessedly  ignorant.  This  ignorance  is 
implied  by  their  name.  To  say  the  truth, 
our  investigations  are  stopped  long  before  we 
arrive  at  this  point.  But  then  it  is  for  our 
comfort  to  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  comr 
stitution  of  the  elements  is  not  necessary. 
For  instance,  as  Addison  has  well  observed, 
‘  We  know  w^ater  sufficiently,  when  we  know 
how  to  boil,  how  to  freeze,  how  to  evaporate, 
how  to  make  it  fresh,  how  to  make  it  run  or 
spout  out  in  any  quantity  or  direction  we 
please,  without  knowing  what  water  w.’  The 
observation  has  even  more  propriety  in  it 
now,  than  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  for  the 
constitution  and  the  constituent  parts  of  water 
appear  to  have  been  in  some  measure  lately 
discovered ;  yet  it  does  not,  I  think,  appear 
that  we  can  make  any  better  or  greater  use 
of  water  since  the  discovery,  than  we  did 
before.”  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
fluid  would  not  prove  useful,  because  it  had 
not  been  immediately  followed  by  any  me- 
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chanical  application  of  extended  and  striking 
use.  It  should  not  have  required  the  splen¬ 
did  contradiction  which  time  has  given  to  this 
assertion,  to  have  satisfied  such  a  man  as 
Paley  how  unphilosophical  was  his  deduction, 
even  from  his  own  assumed  premises. 

The  various  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  relative  to  these  properties  of 
fluid  and  solid  bodies,  are  finally  resolvable 
into  a  single  inquiry,  touching  the  absolute 
nature  and  condition  of  a  constituent  atom. 
Hitherto  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  have 
eluded  all  our  attempts  at  identification. 
Our  most  powerful  microscopes  have  failed 
to  render  them  perceptible ;  nor  are  we  able, 
by  any  process  or  contrivance,  so  to  separate 
an  individual  from  the  mass  as  to  be  entitled 
to  pronounce  positively  that  it  possesses  any 
definite  form,  weight,  color,  or  magnitude ; 
or  indeed  any  single  quality,  either  chemical 
or  mechanical.  Not  one  of  its  properties 
can  we  discover  directly.  A  few  we  have 
inferred;  but  even  of  our  inferences  we 
assume  neither  their  certainty  nor  their 
correctness.  Hypothetically  we  speak  of 
the  atom  as  a  minute  sphere ;  perfectly  in¬ 
divisible,  and  consequently  unchangeable  in 
form,  and  incompressible  in  substance ; 
because  the  deductions  from  a  multitude  of 
observed  facts  render  the  supposition  of 
these  properties  a  matter  of  necessity.  We 
must  moreover  conclude  that  in  no  known 
substance  are  the  contiguous  atoms  in  abso¬ 
lute  contact  ;•  because  we  have  never  yet 
ascertained  the  limit  of  condensation  from 
decreased  temperature  or  mechanical  pres¬ 
sure. 

To  follow  out  this  hypothesis,  we  must 
then  imagine  every  atom  to  be  surrounded 
with  no  less  than  three  consecutive  strata 
or  atmospheres  of  antagonistic  forces,  ex¬ 
tending  nevertheless  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  distance  altogether  inappreciable.  The 
innermost  stratum  consists  of  a  force  of 
repulsion  so  enormous  in  its  strength  that  no 
two  atoms  can  be  forced  into  actual  contact ; 
around  this  is  a  stratum  of  attractive  force, 
of  very  finite  action ;  giving  their  power  of 
cohesion  to  all  the  visible  particles  of  matter ; 
and,  last  of  all,  is  an  outside  stratum  of 
repulsion,  which  prohibits  the  parts  when 
once  separated  from  again  cohering  (except 
under  particular  conditions)  even  when  forci¬ 
bly  pressed  together.  The  extreme  tenuity 
of  these  strata  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  two  surfaces  may  be  brought  so 
closely  together  as  to  render  the  interva 
imperceptible  by  any  of  our  senses  ;  and  ye 
as  no  cohesion  takes  place,  it  is  evident  that 


atoms  cannot  have  been  brought  within 
the  circle  of  the  exterior  atmosphere  of 
repulsion. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  increasing 
temperature,  the  two  external  strata  of  re¬ 
pulsion  and  attraction  appear  to  become 
modified  and  diminished  until,  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  heat  is  reached,  they  both 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  disappear. 
The  body  then  loses  its  solidity,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  cohesion  having  become  extinct,  and 
sinks  down  into  a  fluid  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  atoms  are  not  separated  beyond  the 
distance  at  which  that  attraction  would  be 
developed  when  the  temperature  is  again 
reduced ;  and  the  fluid  will,  therefore,  upon 
cooling,  again  become  a  united  mass. 

Such  complicated  paraphernalia  of  forces 
must  we  assign  to  the  integrant  atoms,  in 
order  to  explain  even  the  simplest  of  their 
mechanical  actions.  When  we  attempt  to 
follow  up  our  atomic  hypothesis  into  higher 
conditions,  we  find  ourselves  utterly  be¬ 
wildered  as  we  seek  to  grasp  in  idea  the 
complication  of  forces  and  principles  which 
must  affect  the  atoms  upon  their  expanding 
into  elastic  gases,  undergoing  solution  in 
fluids,  or  entering  into  the  innumerable 
combinations  and  transformations  of  the 
chemical  affinities.  The  imperfection  of  our 
present  struggles  to  realize  the  primary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  material  atoms  is  too  apparent. 
A  theory  must  15e  singularly  at  variance 
with  the  lucidus  ordo  of  Nature,  which 
obliges  us  to  explain  each  successive  variety 
of  mutual  action  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  force  ;  just  as  in  the  old  Greek  mythol- 
ogy,  every  natural  phenomenon  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  separate  divinity ; 
or  upon  Ptolemy’s  map  of  the  heavens, 
every  motion  of  the  planets  required  the 
inscription  of  another  epicycle. 

The  limits  that  are  set  to  improvement 
by  difficulties  of  Construction,  or  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  mechanism,  require  a  very 
different  species  of  analysis  from  that  which 
has  for  its  object  the  properties  of  natural 
substances  ;  and  the  terminal  problems  are 
susceptible,  in  general,  of  merely  relative 
solutions.  Seldom  or  never  may  we  be  able 
to  say  absolutely.  So  far  can  we  go,  but 
no  farther.  But  we  are  often  enabled  to 
decide  among  the  great  objects  for  which 
machines  are  intended — econemy,  rapidity, 
and  safety — how  far  the  necessities  of  each 
can  be  accommodated,  so  as  to  produce  the 
Iresult  of  most  advantage.  Yet  even  here 
tour  verdict  can  seldom  be  considered  as  final. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  material,  or  the 
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suggestion  of  'a  new  combination  of  parts,  and  such  is  the  accuracy  of  the  workman- 
may  at  once  render  easy  the  improvements  ship,  that  the  leakage  is  barely  perceptible, 
that  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  man  for  Steam,  as  applied  to  locomotion  by  sea 
generations.  The  history  of  invention  is  full  and  land,  is  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the 
of  such  examples.  It  would  be  a  curious  age.  For  many  years  we  have  been  startled 
inquiry  to  trace  how  many  contrivances  have  by  such  a  succession  of  apparent  miracles ; 
been  delayed  for  years  from  the  mere  want  we  have  so  often  seen  results  which  surpassed 
of  knowledge  or  skill  to  execute  the  works ;  and  falsified  all  the  deductions  of  sober  cal- 
and  obliged  as.  it  were  to  lie  fallow  until  the  culation — and  so  brief  an  interval  has  elap- 
cunning  of  the  workman  could  sufficiently  sed  between  the  day  when  certain  perform- 
correspond  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  inven-  ances  were  classed  by  men  of  science  among 
tor.  When  Hadley  first  constructed  the  impossibilities,  and  that  wherein  those  same 
quadrant  still  known  by  his  name,  for  a  long  performances  had  almost  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
period  it  was  perfectly  useless  in  the  deter-  markable  from  their  frequency— that  we 
mination  of  the  longitude,  as  the  indications  might  be  almost  excused  if  we  regard 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  a  greater  the  cloud-compelling  demon  with  some- 
accuracy  than  fifty  leagues.  But  after  what  of  the  reverence  which  the  savage 
Ramsden  had  invented  his  “dividing engine,”  pays  to  his  superior,  when  he  worships  as 
the  graduation  was  so  vastly  improved,  that,  omnipotent  every  power  w  hose  limits  he  can- 
even  in  the  commonest  instruments,  an  error  not  himself  perceive.  It  is  not  surprising 
of  five  leagues  was  seldom  to  be  feared,  that  inventions,  designed  to  improve  the 
The  minute  measurements  of  angular  distances  forms  and  applications  of  steam-power, 
by  the  micrometer  were  long  subject  to  should  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
similar  difficulties.  The  instrument  waited,  specifications  which  are  enrolled  at  the  Pa¬ 
ns  it  were,  for  Wollaston’s  discovery  of  the  tent  Office.  Even  in  France  we  learn,  that 
means  to  procure  platinum  wire  so  fine,  that  within  a  period  of  four  years  the  following 
30,000  might  be  stretched  side  by  side  number  of  patents,  connected  only  with  rail- 
within  the  breadth  of  an  inch.  The  limit  way  construction,  had  been  obtained :  in 
which  was  reached  by  this  discovery  was  1843,19;  1844,  22;  1845,88;  1846,  131; 
followed  by  another  pause.  Then  came  a  total  260.  Of  these  we  are  told  that  not 
new  advance,  owing  to  the  beautiful  inven-  above  three  or  four  have  been  carried  out,  so 
tion  of  an  eye-glass  composed  of  double-  as  to  realize  advantage  to  the  inventor ;  and 
refracting  spar,  so  mounted  as  to  revolve  in  all  of  those  were  of  English  origin, 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  refraction,  and  The  number  of  English  patents  is  of 
give,  by  the  gradual  separation  of  the  two  course  considerably  greater.  But  we  doubt 
rays,  a  measurement  susceptible  of  almost  whether  the  proportion  of  successful  ones 
infinite  delicacy.  has  been  at  all  higher.  Ingenious  men  have 

So  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  never  expended  their  energies  upon  a  sub- 
Bolton  and  Watt  had  been  •  long  partners,  ject  where  the  splendor  of  past,  or  possible, 
and  the  theory  of  his  great  machine  was  al-  successes  has  so  effectually  dazzled  their 
most  perfect,  when  Mr.  Watt  still  found  that  imagination,  and  rendered  them  unable  Xo 
his  pistons  fitted  the  cylinders  so  ill,  as  to  perceive  the  great  difference  between  the  re- 
occasion  considerable  loss  from  leakage.  In  lative  and  the  absolute  limits  of  possibility. 
l'7'i(4  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  large  iron-master,  in-  Because  science  had  failed  to  predetermine 
troduced  a  new  process  of  casting  and  turn-  the  point  at  which  higher  performances  be¬ 
ing  cylinders  of  iron.  Watt  at  once  availed  came  impossible,  they  too  often  began  to 
himself  of  them ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  consider  it  superfluous  to  invoke  her  aid  at 
inaccuracy  of  the  piston  “  did  not  anywhere  all ;  forgetting  that  the  problems  are  quite 
exceed  the  thickness  of  a  shilling.”  The  different  ones,  to  decide  between  the  relative 
wonderful  perfection  since  attained  may  be  merits  of  two  modifications  of  mechanism, 
seen  in  a  rotary  steam-engine  patented  and  to  define  the  ultimate  capabilities  of 
within  the  last  few  months.  The  steam-  either.  There  is  no  more  striking  example 
chamber  presents  a  sectional  plan  somew  hat  of  this  tendency  than  is  exhibited  in  the  con- 
resembling  five  pointed  gothic  arches  set  troversy  between  the  two  great  systems  of 
round  a  circle  ;  the  outline  being  formed  by  railway  traction — the  locomotive  and  the 
ten  segments  of  circles  all  referring  to  differ-  atmospheric.  This  controversy  has  already 
ent  centres.  The  piston  has  to  traverse  cost  the  public  incredible  sums ;  and  has, 
round  this  singularly  formed  chamber,  pre-  moreover,  been  so  dextrously  managed  that 
serving  a  steam-tight  contact  at  both  edges ;  even  now,  if  the  money-markets  were  to  re- 
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turn  to  a  very  possible  .state  of  plethora,  a 
plausible  prospectus  and  a  new  patentee 
would  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  organize 
another  company,  and  to  get  subscribed 
fresh  hundreds  of  thousands  towards  carry¬ 
ing  out  an  experiment  which  ought  never  to 
have  required  more  than  a  few  months’  trial 
and  a  short  length  of  working  line  for  its 
final  settlement.  For  the  principles  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  experiment  must  succeed  or 
fail,  had  been  determined  long  since  ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  equally  sad  and  strange,  that  among 
the  very  numerous  patents  relating  to  the 
atmospheric  railway,  there  is  not  one  that 
touches  upon  the  real  turning-point  of  the 
question.  What  was  called  the  “  longitudi¬ 
nal  valve”  or  opening,  through  which  was 
established  the  connection  between  the  pis¬ 
ton  travelling  wdthin  the  exhausted  tube  and 
the  train  of  carriages,  formed  the  piece  de 
resistance  for  the  inventors  ;  and  very  many 
and  clever  are  the  contrivances  we  find  spe¬ 
cified  for  improving  or  dispensing  with  this 
valve.  And  yet  the  valve  itself  entered  but 
as  a  subordinate  function  into  the  equation 
by  which  success  or  failure  w^as  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Granting  that  its  construction  w^as 
theoretically  perfect,  and  all  friction  and 
leakage  annihilated,  the  main  principle,  which 
depended  upon  the  laws  that  govern  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  elastic  fluids,  w^as  left  wholly  un¬ 
touched.  The  history  of  science,  never¬ 
theless,  contained  records  which  should  have 
prevented  this  mistake.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  M.  Papin,  one  of  the  earliest 
inventors  of  steam  machiner}’,  invented  a  mo¬ 
tive  apparatus  involving  this  identical  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  wdiich,  when  tried,  w'as  found 
wanting. 

The  machine  alluded  to  was  described  by 
the  inventor  as  “  an  engine  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  mines  by  the  power  of  a  mode¬ 
rately  distant  river.”  His  plan  was  to  erect 
upon  the  stream  or  waterfall  a  series  of  force- 
pumps,  by  which  air  was  to  be  condensed 
into  a  reservoir.  From  this  reservoir  a  close 
tube,  some  miles  in  length,  was  to  be  carried 
over  hill  and  valley  from  the  brink  of  the 
river.  It  was  supposed  that  the  condensed 
air  would  travel  along  this  tube,  and  could 
be  applied  at  the  mine,  through  appropriate 
mechanism,  to  keep  the  pumps  going.  M. 
Papin  is  said  to  have  tried  his  invention  upon 
a  large  scale  in  Westphalia  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  similar  engine  was  erected  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  of  our  own  Welsh  mines ;  and 
and  in  both  cases  with  equally  ill  success. 
The  machines  at  the  useful  end  could  never 
be  got  into  motion.  The  condensers  on  their 
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side  worked  powerfully,  but  the  blast  of  air 
at  the  distant  extremity  would  hardly  blow 
out  a  candle  ;  and  although  it  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  condensation  would  be  trans¬ 
mitted  along  the  tube  in  less  than  a  minute, 
it  was  found  upon  trial  that  the  slight  im¬ 
pulses,  which  arrived  at  last,  had  been  three 
hours  on  the  road.  As  a  last  attempt,  the 
motion  of  the  air-pumps  was  reversed,  and 
the  effect  tried  of  employing  an  exhausted 
tube.  But  this  mode  proved  as  inefficacious 
as  the  other ;  and  the  experiments  were 
finally  abandoned. 

The  mechanical  details,  both  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric  and  the  ordinary  railway,  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  understood  to  exonerate  us  from  the 
necessity  of  explanation  previous  to  proceed¬ 
ing  to  indicate  the  elements  involved  in  a 
comparison  of  their  advantages.  Looking 
solely  at  the  chief  object  with  the  inventors, 
economy,  we  start  with  the  recognized  fact, 
that  horse  power  for  horse  power,  a  stationa¬ 
ry  engine  can  be  built  and  worked  cheaper 
than  a  locomotive.  This  margin  of  gain — 
and  it  is  not  a  very  wide  margin — is  all  that 
can  be  claimed  to  the  credit  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  principle ;  and  against  this  must  be 
set  as  an  account  contrd,  whatever  loss  or 
disadvantage  may  be  incidental  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  exhausted  tube. 

The  economy  in  the  first  construction  has 
to  be  debited  with  the  cost  of  the  valved 
tube.  This  is  generally  estimated  at  10,000/. 
per  mile ;  and  is  enough  to  neutralize  the 
advantage  on  the  other  side,  even  with  the 
addition  of  some  incidental  saving  in  the 
weight  of  rails,  space  for  engine  sheds,  <kc. 

In  the  cost  of  working,  it  is  evident  that 
the  advantages  of  the  atmospheric  system 
will  be  much  restricted  through  the  invaria¬ 
bility  of  the  power.  The  area  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  piston  and  the  power  of  the  stationary 
engines  must,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  heaviest  tasks  they  may  ever 
be  called  upon  to  perform ;  and  when  the 
loads  are  light,  the  expense  can  be  but  little 
diminished.  The  same  unaccommodating 
maximum  rules  also  with  regard  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  journeys.  Five  trains  a  day 
will  cost  nearly  as  much  as  fifty,  and  the 
gross  expense  will  thus  continue  irreducibly 
at  the  highest  point,  whatever  variation  there 
may  be  in  the  performance.  It  is  different 
with  the  locomotive  system.  When  the 
trains  do  not  run,  the  engines  laid  up  out  of 
use  cost  little  or  nothing. 

Again:  the  patrons  of  the  atmospheric 
railway  had  calculated  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  like  M.  Papin,  that  since  the  velo- 
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city  with  which  air  of  the  ordinary  density 
rushes  into  a  vacuum  is  1332  feet  per  second, 
or  15  miles  a  minute,  such  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  velocity  of  a  piston  within  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  tube.  Very  slight  consideration  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  forces  in  action  necessarily 
suffices  to  show,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
column  of  fluid  are  completely  changed  as 
soon  as  it  enters  the  tube,  and  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  impulse  will  gradually  decrease  as 
the  column  lengthens,  until,  as  in  Papin’s 
experiment,  it  becomes  almost  imperceptible. 
To  obviate  this  disadvanUige,  the  tube  must 
be  shortened  ;  and  in  the  lines  of  railway 
laid  down  on  this  plan,  a  maximum  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  has  been  fixed ;  thus  re- 
(juiring  the  stationary  engines  to  be  not  more 
than  three  miles  apart.  But  this  increases 
the  original,  as  well  as  the  current  cost ; 
while,  by  a  singular  perversity,  the  operation 
of  the  same  pneumatic  principle  impedes  the 
motion  and  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
tractive  piston,  and  also  hampers  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  exhausting  pumps.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  both  ends  a  waste  of  power 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  margin  of  economy 
with  which  we  set  out. 

There  is  yet  another  disadvantage  attend¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  longitudinal  tube.  The 
faster  the  piston  yields  before  the  column  of 
air — that  is,  the  faster  it  travels — the  less  is 
the  active  pressure  it  sustains.  In  the  at¬ 
mospheric  railway  the  piston  moves  just  as 
fast  as  the  train  ;  and  consequently,  to  obtain 
an  increased  velocity,  the  load  must  be  light¬ 
ened  in  a  more  than  corresponding  ratio.  But 
in  the  locomotive  engines,  the  pistons,  with  a 
stroke  varying  perhaps  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  act  upon  driving  wheels 
of  six  or  eight  feet  diameter,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  recede  before  the  impact  of  the  steam, 
with  only  one  ninth  or  one  sixteenth  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  train.  A  far  larger  proportion 
of  the  force  exerted  by  the  elastic  fluid  is 
thus  rendered  available.  Now  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  lately  carrying  on  in  Devonshire 
seems  finally  abandoned,  the  great  “  atmos¬ 
pheric  railway  question”  may  be  regarded  as 
settled.*  We  only  instance  it,  as  a  fair  ex- 


*  Our  calculations,  given  above,  appear  to  be 
fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  Company.  It 
then  transpired,  that  although  upon  the  evidence 
given  before  Lord  Howick’s  committee  in  1845,  the 
anticipated  cost  of  the  atmospheric  tube  has  been 
estimated  at  4  or  5000/.  permde,  the  expense  really 
incurred  was  11,139/.  The  working  charges  also 
were  reckoned  as  certain  to  be  far  below  those  of  the 
locomotives.  By  the  test  of  some  months’  trial, 
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ample  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  it 
is  their  relative  solution,  with  which  prob¬ 
lems,  involving  difficulties  of  construction, 
are  chiefly  concerned.  For  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  possibility  of  the  machine  there  never  was 
a  doubt.  With  a  certain  area  of  exhausted  ' 
tube,  and  a  certain  power  working  air-pumps 
not  placed  too  far  apart,  all  the  ordinary  ne¬ 
cessities  of  locomotion  could  be  fully  satisfied. 
And  if  we  had  known  no  other  means  of  con¬ 
veying  trains  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  this  would 
have  been  sufficient.  But  the  question  Wiis  not 
only  one  of  mechanical  limit — it  put  in  issue 
the  comparative  advantages  of  rival  systems. 
The  atmospheric  tube  must  work  better — 
that  is,  more  cheaply  and  more  u.^efully — 
than  the  locomotive  engine,  to  entitle  it  to 
supersede  the  latter  in  the  public  service. 

On  computing  the  relative  limits  of  power 
in  the  locomotive  engine,  with  reference  to 
the  three  objects  of  economy,  velocity,  and 
safety,  we  discover  that  it  is  not  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  cost,  nor  the  practical  difficulties 
of  construction,  but  the  necessity  of  safety 
alone,  which  has  assigned  to  our  working 
velocities  their  present  limits.  So  long  as 
the  chances  of  collision  remain  at  their  exist¬ 
ing  average,  we  cannot  in  prudence  increa.se 
the  rapidity ;  for  even  if  we  could  construct 
our  dead  mechanism  of  strength  sufficient  to 
endure  the  concussion,  the  human  machine 
will  not  bear  it  uninjured.  Already,  fatal 
results  have  supervened  from  accidents  of 
that  description,  occasioned  not  by  the  eflfect 
of  external  injury,  but  simply  from  some  in¬ 
ternal  disorganization  or  shock  to  the  system, 
produced  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  rapid 
motion.  But  supposing  that  by  better  ar- 
rangrements  and  more  careful  watching — even 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
hanging  a  director  or  two — we  could  reduce 
the  danger  of  collision  to  the  condition  of  a 
remote  contingency,  there  are  dangers  and 
causes  of  disorder  in  the  engine  itself,  and 
arising  during  the  ordinary  course  of  work, 
wffiich  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  a 
Report  presented  during  1846  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  bv  M.de  Boureuille, 


over  35  miles  of  road,  before  the  system  was  dis¬ 
carded,  the  relative  cost  appeared  to  be — locomo¬ 
tives,  2«.  6dl;  atmospheric,  3«.  IJc/.  per  mile.  The 
chairman,  however,  stated  that  by  means  of  various 
improvements  and  items  of  economy,  the  expenses 
of  the  tube  might  be  reduced  to  Zd.  per  mile  below 
those  of  the  locomotives.  But  even  upon  tliis  esti¬ 
mate  it  would  require  a  traffic  of  90  traias  diem, 
or  nearly  one  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  running  day 
and  night,  to  pay  4  per  cent  upon  the  additional 
outlay. 
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the  chief  of  the  railway  department,  and  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  ensuring  safety  in  railway  transit, 
we  find  the  sources  of  danger  thus  indicated  ; 

“  On  analyzing  the  strain  upon  the  axles 
it  was  found  to  consist — first,  of  a  vertical 
strain,  due  either  to  the  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  engine  bearing  upon  that  point,  in 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  to  the  action  of  the  springs  of  the 
hinder  axles  in  the  six- wheeled  engines. 

O 

This  strain  being  thus  defined,  even  supposing 
that  the  parts  upon  which  it  acts  are  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  point  d'appui  formed  by 
the  wheels,  it  tends  nevertheless  to  bend  the 
axle  in  a  vertical  direction.  Secondly,  a  ten¬ 
sion  arising  from  the  conoidal  form  of  the 
peripheries  of  the  wheels,  and  inequalities  in 
the  inclination  of  the  rails ;  from  which  it 
happens  that  the  peripheries  of  two  wheels 
fixed  upon  one  axle  never  touch  the  rails  at 
the  same  point  at  the  same  time,  and  con¬ 
sequently  each  of  the  wheels  will  slip  alter¬ 
nately  upon  the  rails.  If  the  twist  resulting 
therefrom  is  not  too  violent,  it  keeps  all  the 
molecules  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration. 
Thirdly,  shocks  arising  from  inequalities  in 
the  road  caused  by  the  undulations  of  the 
rails  at  their  points  of  junction,  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  train.  These  shocks  increase  in 
violwce  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  act 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  axle.  Fourthly,  a  strain  of  another  de¬ 
scription,  arising  from  the  oscillations  of  the 
carriages,  acts  upon  the  axles  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  and  at  right  angles 
thereto ;  increasing  in  force  in  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels.” 

Some  of  the  dislocating  forces  here  de¬ 
scribed  increase  as  stated,  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  velocity  ;  others  in  a  much 
higher  ratio.  The  great  cause  of  disturbance 
may  be  traced  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pansive  power  of  the  steam  is  transmitted, 
through  the  axle,  to  the  driving  wheels,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  piston-rods  working  upon 
cranks  in  the  axle,  and*  placed  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  line  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Of  necessity  the  two  cranks  can¬ 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  must  form  a 
right  angle  with  one  another.  Their  forces, 
therefore,  can  never  be  in  counterpoise. 
While  the  right-hand  piston  is  at  its  dead 
point,  the  left-hand  will  be  at  a  maximum ; 
and  while  the  axle  is  pushed  forw'ard  on  one 
side,  it  is  pulled  back  on  the  other ;  and  these 
interchanges  of  impulse,  when  at  high  speed, 
recur  several  times  in  every  second.  Enor¬ 
mous  tendency  to  oscillation  is  thus  produced, 
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and  the  irregularity  of  motion,  when  once 
evolved,  tends  by  the  natural  relation  of  the 
several  parts  and  actions,  to  cause  or  to  in¬ 
crease  ever}’^  other  variety  of  eccentric  force, 
The  improvement,  if  such  be  possible,  which 
should  throw  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels 
into  revolution  by  some  continuous  and  sym¬ 
metrical  impulse,  will  remove  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  sources  of  danger,  and 
open  wider  limits  to  the  possibility  of  greater 
speed. 

In  the  process  of  weaving  by  the  power- 
loom  we  find  an  analogous  example  of  ve¬ 
locity  limited  by  the  broken  or  alternating 
motion  of  the  acting  forces.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  shuttle  can  be  thrown  from 
side  to  side  between  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  woof-thread 
it  carries  across.  When  the  strain  is  so  great 
as  to  cause  more  than  a  certain  average 
number  of  breakings,  the  nett  product  of  the 
machine  will  be  increased  by  working  at  a 
lower  velocity.  By  a  recent  improvement, 
the  shuttle  is  made  at  every  vibration  or 
“  shot,”  to  commence  its  motion  slowly  and 
and  increase  in  velocity  as  it  proceeds ;  thus 
diminishing  the  strain  upon  the  thread,  and 
economizing  time,  even  in  the  four  or  six  feet 
that  constitute  the  average  extent  of  each 
“  shot.”  And  by  this  means  the  looms  are 
sometimes  worked  at  a  rate  of  180  threads 
per  minute,  or  3  in  every  second.  This  will 
constitute  the  Absolute  limit  of  speed,  under 
the  existing  form  of  construction.  To  ex¬ 
tend  it  w'e  must  introduce  a  new  principle, 
and  discover  some  method  of  weaving  the 
tissue  in  a  cylindrical  web  ;  when  the  oscil¬ 
lation  of  the  shuttle  might  be  transformed 
into  a  continuous  revolution,  and  the  strain 
upon  the  woof,  arising  from  the  perpetual 
stoppage  and  change  of  motion,  be  annihi¬ 
lated. 

The  history  of  the  first  invention  of  the 
pow’er-loom  contains  a  curious  proof,  how 
much  more  difficult  is  the  discovery  of  any 
absolutely  new  principle,  by  which  the  old 
forms  and  processes  of  manipulation  are  en¬ 
tirely  superseded,  than  the  mere  contrivance 
of  means  to  imitate  by  machinery  what  has 
been  already  done  by  hand.  The  latter  re¬ 
quires  only  a  very  common  endowment  of 
the  inventive  faculty  ;  the  former  demands 
the  presence  of  creative  genius.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  the 
steam-loom,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  for  August,  16YS,  there  was  given  some 
account  of  “a  new  engine  to  make  w’oolen 
cloths  without  the  help  of  an  artificer” — 
being  a  communication  from  a  M.  de  Gennes, 
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“  an  oflBcer  belonging  to  the  sea.”  Much  in¬ 
genuity  is  exhibited  in  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  this  *  engine,’  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  produced ;  but  in  those 
days  the  only  method  of  passing  the  woof- 
thread  through  the  warp,  was  by  the  fingers 
of  the  weaver,  assisted  occasionally  by  a 
notched  stick.  And  accordingly  M.  de 
Gennes,  or  whoever  was  the  inventor  of  the 
machine,  could  hit  upon  no  better  plan  than 
a  complicated  imitation  of  the  human  hand 
and  arm,  bv  which  his  shuttle  is  carried  from 
side  to  side.  Long  afterwards,  a  common 
weaver  invented  the  ‘fly’  shuttle,  which  is 
shot  to  and  fro  by  springs  ;  and  modern  in¬ 
ventors,  having  the  benefit  of  this  capital 
discovery,  started  from  a  high  vantage- 
ground,  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
power-loom  to  its  present  state  of  excel¬ 
lence. 

But  the  difficulty  with  which  a  novel  idea 
is  caught  or  worked,  is  not  the  only  one  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  inventor.  Improve 
our  mechanism  as  we  may,  the  human  ope-  ' 
rator  will  always  form  an  important  element 
in  our  combinations ;  and  will  often  prove  by 
far  the  most  intractable  of  our  materials. 
Once  let  the  workman  be  inured  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  performance  of  duties  on  one  machine, 
and  it  becomes  a  work  of  much  time  and 
cost  to  transfer  him  to  another.  The  dearly 
acquired  skill  which  constituted  his  chief 
capital  is  rendered  useless,  and  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  his  new  tasks  must  be  completed 
at  much  labor  to  himself  and  expense  to  his 
employers.  We  are  assured  by  high  au¬ 
thority  that  little  short  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  must  expire,  before  the  change  can  be 
thoroughly  established.  When  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  inventions,  like  that  of 
Arkwright’s  spinning  jenny,  were  first  in¬ 
troduced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  discard 
the  whole  of  the  trained  operatives,  and  to 
intrust  the  attendance  upon  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  either  to  young  children,  or  to  recruits 
drawn  from  rustic  neighborhoods,  who  had 
never  touched  a  spindle.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  ‘‘  skilled  laborer”  of  the  old  system 
denounced  and  resisted  the  new  ;  just  as  the 
Old  Enirlish  archer  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  musket,  after  having  acquired  by  in¬ 
cessant  practice  from  earliest  childhood  his 
unerring  skill  as  a  marksman,  and  so  great 
muscular  power  that  he  could  be  recognized 
a  mile  oif,  merely  from  the  size  of  his  arms. 
The  spinning  jenny,  indeed,  presented  such 
an  enormous  increase  in  speed  and  economy, 
that  the  old  workers  gave  in  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  But  the  weaving  machines  did  not  at 


first  appear  so  hopelessly  superior.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  found  themselves  able  to 
“live  in  the  race”  with  the  steam-engine,  al¬ 
though  at  a  terrible  sacrifice.  The  compe¬ 
tition  has  been  persevered  in,  with  melancholy 
pertinacity,  to  the  present  day  ;  until  society 
has  the  burden  and  the  scandal  of  a  numerous 
class  of  individuals,  industrious  but  ill-judg¬ 
ing,  who  have,  even  in  good  times,  to  battle 
for  a  bare  subsistence  against  fearful  odds  ; 
and  who,  in  the  frequently  recurring  periods 
of  depression,  pre.sent  the  most  afflicting 
spectacles. 

The  machine  maker,  in  his  turn,  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  frustrate  the  innovations  that  tend 
to  render  his  capital  and  experience,  like  the 
skill  of  the  operative,  in  a  great  measure 
valueless.  If  some  new  power  should  be 
discovered  and  trained  to  do  for  us  more 
efficiently  what  steam  does  now,  its  adoption 
would  be  impeded  by  all  the  improvements 
in  the  steam-engine,  which  four  generations 
of  engineers  have  combined  to  perfect.  The 
most  proper  proportions  of  size  and  strength  ; 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  parts  ;  the  best 
form  and  construction  of  every  valve  and 
joint — even  the  machines  that  make  the  ma¬ 
chines — have  been  long  since  ascertained  and 
provided.  The  new^  power  must  be  gifted 
with  advantages  very  great  and  undeniable, 
if  it  can  supersede,  in  all  the  rudeness  of  its 
primitive  condition,  the  elaborate  perfection 
of  the  established  engines. 

The  common  watch  is  in  many  of  its  parts 
a  very  ill-constructed  machine.  The  train  of 
wheel-work  which  transmits  the  motion  of  the 
main-spring,  for  example,  is  contrived  on  prin¬ 
ciples  so  faulty,  that  they  would  be  scouted 
by  every  practiced  mechanician.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  better  machine  would  utterly  fail,  as 
a  commercial  enterprise.  Long  used  methods 
and  ingenious  engines  have  been  specially 
provided  to  fashion  and  cut  ever}'  one  of  the 
minuter  parts  which  go  to  compose  the  exist¬ 
ing  instrument.  Mr.^  Dent,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  stated 
that  every  watch  consisted  of  at  least  202 
pieces,  employing  probably  215  persons,  dis¬ 
tributed  among  40  trades — to  say  nothing  of 
the  tool-makers  for  all  these.  If  we  were 
now*  materially  to  alter  the  construction  of  the 
watch,  all  those  trades  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
learnt,  new  tools  and  wheel-cutting  engines 
to  be  devised,  and  the  majority  of  the  work¬ 
men  to  begin  life  again.  During  this  interval 
the  price  of  the  new  instrument  would  be 
enormously  enhanced.  We  should  again 
hear  men  speak,  like  Malvolio,  of  “  winding 
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up  their  watches”  as  a  token  of  their  wealth. 
Thus  in  our  complicated  state  of  society, 
even  machines  in  process  of  lime  come  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  circle  of  “  vested 
interests,”  which  embarrass  all  our  attempts 
at  improvement. 

Lookinor  back  on  what  we  have  written  as 
to  the  limits  of  improvement,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  law  upon  the  subject.  Every 
invention  must  be  judged  by  its  own  merits, 
and  according  to  the  special  object  in  view. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  probably,  the  object 
will  be  nothing  more  than  economy,  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  cost.  In  the  tenth  case,  it  may 
be  for  increased  safety,  simplicity,  velocity, 
or  power.  But  each  case  requires  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  itself ;  and  some  of  the  elements 
for  such  calculations  we  have  now  endeavored 
to  give.  These  elements  are  sometimes  sim¬ 
ple  enough ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  often 
they  are  overlooked.  To  give  a  familiar 
illustration.  The  art  of  flying  has  more  or 
less  occupied  the  inventive  power  of  man, 
since  the  days  of  Daedalus.  Here  we  may 
allow  that  cost  and  even  danger  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  and  that  the  question  is 
one  of  simple  practicability.  The  balloon  of¬ 
fers  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  successful 
solution ;  since,  though  we  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  fly,  we  might  float  suspended  to  those 
buoyant  spheres  ;  and  efforts  to  steer  balloons 
have  accordingly  been  innumerable.  Now  a 
very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  a  wind 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  would  exert,  upon 
any  sphere  of  useful  size,  a  pressure  greater 
than  the  weight  it  could  sustain  in  the  air. 
The  power  consequently  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  retain  the  machine  stationary  against 
such  a  wind — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  pro¬ 
pel  it  at  a  like  rate  through  a  still  atmos¬ 
phere — must  be  greater  than  that  which 
would  keep  it  up  in  the  air  without  a  balloon 
at  all.  A  good  three-fourths  of  prospective 
aeronauts,  therefore,  surrounded  their  task 
with  unnecessary  difficulty.  And  the  remain¬ 
der,  who  devised  so  many  varieties  of  imi¬ 
tative  plumage  and  pinions,  might  have  saved 
their  labor  if  they  had  but  reflected  that,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  use  their  ingenious  apparatus, 
they  must  possess  some  motive  power  which 
could  support  its  own  weight  and  something 
more,  for  a  reasonable  time.  They  were 
constructing  new  wings,  while  the  thing 
wanted  was  a  new  steam-engine. 

In  many  branches  of  manufacture  mechan¬ 
ical  improvement  has  been  so  rapid,  that  Mr. 
Babbage  estimated  the  average  duration  of 
the  machinery  at  only  three  years  ;  by  the 
expiration  of  which  time  it  was  superseded 
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by  new  apparatus.  This  ratio  was  of  course 
temporary  and  accidental.  Many  of  the  large 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  find  it  worth  their  while  to  employ 
skillful  mechanics  at  high  salaries,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  suggest  improvements 
in  the  machinery.  The  result  is  that  their 
factories  contain  specimens  of  contrivance 
surpassing  any  other  in  the  world.  Some  of 
the  mechanism  used  in  cotton  printing,  or  in 
the  “  differential  box”  for  supplying  cotton 
to  the  spinning  frames, is  beyond  comparison 
superior  in  delicacy  and  ingenuity  to  the  most 
complex  movements  of  a  chronometer.  And 
the  human  operative,  m  imitation  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  machine,  acquires  a  perfection  lit¬ 
tle  less  marvellous.  The  rapidity  of  his 
motion,  the  acuteness  of  his  perception,  ren¬ 
der  him  a  fitting  companion  for  the  intricate 
mechanism  he  employs.  In  astronomical 
observations,  the  senses  of  the  operator  are 
rendered  so  acute  by  habit,  that  he  can  esti¬ 
mate  differences  of  time  to  the  tenth  of  a 
second  ;  and  adjust  his  measuring  instrument 
to  graduations  of  which  5000  occupy  only 
an  inch.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  com¬ 
monest  processes  of  manufacture.  A  child 
who  fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will  repeat 
an  operation  requiring  several  distinct  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a 
minute  for  several  successive  hours.  In  a 
recent  Manchester  paper,  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  “  gimp,”  which  cost 
three  shillings  making,  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny ;  and 
this  not,  as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  solely  through  the  in¬ 
creased  dexterity  of  the  workman. 

To  the  inventive  genius  of  her  sons  Eng¬ 
land  owes  the  foundation  of  her  commercial 
greatness.  We  will  not  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  she  retains  her  proud  pre-emin¬ 
ence  solely  upon  the  condition  of  keeping 
twenty  years  ahead  of  other  nations  in  the 
practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  ;  but  there  is 
no  question  that  a  fearful  proportion  of  our 
fellow-subjects  hold  their  prosperity  upon  no 
other  tenure.  And  quite  independently  of 
what  may  be  done  by  our  rivals  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  in¬ 
creasing  population  that  the  conquest  over 
nature  should  proceed  unchecked.  Towards 
this  object  we  have  thought  we  might  contri¬ 
bute  some  slight  assistance  by  indicating  some 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  warfare 
must  be  conducted,  and  the  mental  training 
of  those  engaged  in  carrying  it  on.  That 
there  should  be  so  little  provision  for  this 
training  among  our  ordinary  establishments 
I  for  education,  shows  a  neglect,  at  which,  \I 
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^ny  anomaly  of  the  sort  could  surprise  us, 
we  might  well  be  surprised.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  College  at  Putney,  confined  to 
a  few  aspirants  to  the  honorary  degree  of  C. 
E. — for  practically  the  profession  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  such — the  scientific  education  of  the 
young  mechanist  must  be  self-acquired, 
or,  at  best,  irregularly  obtained  in  the 
classes  voluntarily  formed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  literary  institutions.  Yet  every  day 
the  necessity  for  practical  and  technical 
instruction  is  becoming  more  manifest.  We 
see  it  marked  as  strongly  in  the  success  of  the 
few  who  succeed,  as  in  the  failure  of  the 
many  efforts  of  ignorant  and  mistaken  inge¬ 
nuity. 

Blind  intuition  has  now  little  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  work  of  invention.  Mere  chance 
has  still  less  :  it  never,  indeed,  had  so  much 
as  popular  reputation  gave  it  credit  for. 
Chance  might  have  set  in  motion  the  chande¬ 
lier  suspended  in  the  Pisa  cathedral ;  but  if 
chance  also  su^ffested  to  Galileo  the  laws  of 
the  pendulum,  it  must  have  belonged  to  that 
multitudinous  order  of  casualties,  by  which 
ideas  are  ordinarily  propagated  in  fit  and  fer¬ 
tile  minds.  Two  generations  ago  Mr.  Watt 
observed,  that  he  had  known  many  workmen 
who  had  suggestc*d  some  improved  adaptation  ! 
of  mechanism,  but  never  one  who  invented  ; 
an  instrument,  involving  a  principle,  like  that 
of  his  centrifugal  *  governor.’  Machines  that  | 
do  not  involve  a  principle  are  now  grown  so  i 
rare,  that  the  range  of  invention  is  almost  j 
annihilated  for  the  mere  workman.  On  the  i 
other  hand,  we  observe  how  singularly,  when  | 


I  the  principle  is  once  fairly  studied,  mechani- 
*  cal  inventions  are  simultaneously  made  in 
many  places  at  once.  The  honors  of  the 
I  electrotype  processes,  of  the  Daguerreotype, 

!  the  electric  telegraph,  the  screw-propeller, 
and  a  host  besides,  are  disputed  by  a  hundred 
i  rival  claimants.  Chance,  we  thus  perceive, 
did  not  produce  those  discoveries  ;  and  from 
the  same  facts 'we  obtain  a  gratifying  assu- 
1  ranee  that  it  could  not  have  prevented  their 
production.  Well  directed  education  will 
i  make  the  creations  of  the  human  mind  more 
'  abundant,  as  printing  has  already  secured 
their  indestructibility. 

Of  the  legal  aids  or  hindrances  to  invention, 
it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  speak,  although 
the  anomalies  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  the 
subject  are  confessedly  flagrant.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  for  improvement  we  have  already 
referred  to.  It  is  that  every  petitioner  for  a 
patent  should  deposit  in  a  gallery  or  museum, 
accessible  to  the  public,  a  working  model, 
drawing,  or  specimen  of  his  invention,  whether 
in  mechanism,  art,  or  manufacture.  Muse¬ 
ums  of  this  description  would  prove  of  infi¬ 
nite  assistance  towards  that  scinentific  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  are  now  so  lamentably  defi¬ 
cient.  The  public  would  then  obtain  some 
countervailing  advantage  from  a  system,  of 
w’hich  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more 
injurious  by  the  monopoly  that  it  confers  or 
the  privileges  it  denies  ;  by  the  difficulties  it 
imposes  on  an  inventor  who  seeks  to  profit 
by  his  discovery,  or  by  the  hinderances  Avhich 
it  puts  in  the  way  of  his  successors,  who  have 
devised  improvements  on  the  first  invention. 
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On  Thursday  a  valuable  collection  of  chalk 
drawings,  by  the  late  unfortunate  Haydon, 
was  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Messrs.  Robins,  Co  vent  Garden. 
The  collection  consisted  chiefly  of  sketches 
from  the  ancient  masters,  unfinished  sketches 
of  heads  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  and  other  eminent  individuals.  It 
also  comprised  the  celebrated  “  sleeping 
head,”  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery  in 
1822,  which  is  considered  by  the  cognoscenti 
to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
native  art ;  an  unfinished  gallery  painting  of 
Uriel  and  Satan,  upon  which  the  artist  was 
engaged  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
decease ;  a  painting  of  Napoleon  and  hat  for 
the  studio  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  a  finely  sculp¬ 


tured  marble  bust  of  General  Washington, 
and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  sketches. 
Several  virtuosi  were  present.  The  bidding 
was  tolerably  brisk,  and,  considering  that  the 
drawings  were  in  a  very  crude  and  imperfect 
state,  the  prices  they  realized  were  extremely 
good.  Five  finished  heads  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Stanley,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  and 
Sir  F.  Buxton,  w’ere  sold  for  21.  Is.  Qd.  A 
head  of  Lord  John  Russell  brought  21.  10«. ; 
and  the  “sleeping  head”  was  sold  for  5/.  5s. 
Several  anatomical  studies,  presented  by  Sir 
David  Wilkie  to  Haydon,  were  sold  at  res¬ 
pectable  prices,  but  many  of  the  sketches 
realized  very  small  sums.  The  whole  of  tlie 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the. 
family  of  the  lamented  artist. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  STERLING. 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 

Essays  and  Tales  by  John  Sterling,  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  by  Julius  Charles  Hare,  Rector  of  Herstmouceiix.  London  :  Parker. 
1848. 


The  removal  of  a  young  man  of  high  per-  remembered  having  speculated  on  points  of 
formance  and  still  higher  promise  is  in  all  philosophy,  and  especially  on  the  idea  of 
circumstances  melancholy.  It  is  more  so,  if  duty,  which  presented  itself  to  him  in  this 
with  the  youth  has  expired  either  a  new'  vein  way — “  If  I  could  save  my  papa  and  mamma 
of  poetry  or  a  new'  view  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  from  being  killed,  I  know  I  should  at  once  do 
scarcely  less  so  when  the  youth  has  been  it.  Now,  why  ?  To  be  killed  w'ould  be  very 
unconsciously  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  painful,  and  yet  I  should  give  my  own  con- 
cultivated  and  earnest  minds,  and  when  his  sent  to  being  killed.”  llie  solution  presented 
partial  successes,  baffled  endeavors — his  ad-  itself  as  “  a  dim,  aw'e-stricken  feeling  of  un- 
mitted  struggles,  and  his  premature  fate —  know'n  obligation.”  When  about  nine,  “  he 
have  been  in  some  measure  vicarious.  was  much  struck  by  his  master’s  telling  him 

These  three  short  and  simple  sentences  that  the  word  sincere  was  derived  from  the 
appear  to  us  to  include,  positively  and  nega-  practice  of  filling  up  flaws  in  furniture  with 
tively,  the  essence  of  the  late  John  Sterling,  w  ax,  whence  sine  cera  came  to  mean  pure, 
and  shall  form  the  leading  heads  in  our  after  not  vamped  up.”  This  explanation,  he  said, 
remarks  on  his  genius  and  character.  He  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  abode  in  his 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  or  had  memory,  as  having  first  shown  him  that  there 
carefully  read  liim,  a  person  of  very  distin-  is  a  reason  in  words  as  w'ell  as  in  other  things, 
guished  abilities,  and  of  still  more  singular  When  a  boy,  he  read  through  the  whole 
promise.  He  did  not,  in  owr  view  of  him,  “Edinburgh  Review,”  of  which  his  biographer 
exhibit  indications  of  original  insight  or  of  says,  “  a  diet  than  which  hardly  any  could 
creative  genius.  But  he  has,  from  his  pccu-  yield  less  wholesome  food  for  a  young  mind, 
liar  circumstances,  from  his  speculative  and  and  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  putf  it  up 
practical  history,  from  his  exquisitely-tuned  w  ith  the  wind  of  self-conceit.”  We  doubt  the 
and  swiftly-responsive  symphonies  with  his  validity  of  this  dictum.  We  conceive  that, 
age  and  its  progressive  minds,  acquired  a  to  a  fresh  elastic  mind,  the  crossing  of  such 
double  portion  of  interest  and  importance ;  varied  territories  of  thought,  the  coming  in 
his  experience  seems  that  of  multitudes,  and  contact  with  so  many  vigorous  minds,  the 
in  that  final  look  of  disappointed  yet  submis-  acquiring  such  stores  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
sive  inquiry  which  he  casts  up  to  heaven,  he  mation,  the  mere  reading  of  such  a  mass  of 
is  but  the  foremost  in  a  long,  fluctuating,  and  masculine  English,  as  the  perusal  of  the  en- 
motley  file.  tire  “  Edinburgh  Review”  implies,  must  have 

The  external  evidences  of  his  powers  and  been  beneficial,  and  tended  to  awaken  curiosi- 
acquireraents  are  numerous  and  irresistible,  ty,  to  kindle  ambition,  to  stifle  mannerism  of 
In  his  boyhood  he  discovered  striking  tokens  style,  and,  as  the  likely  result  of  the  many 
of  a  mind  keen,  sensitive,  and  turned  in  the  severe  criticisms  in  which  the  book  abounds, 
direction  of  those  high  speculations  from  to  allay  instead  of  fanning  the  feeling  of 
which  his  eye,  till  death,  was  never  entirely  self-conceit.  Who  but  commends  the  indus- 
diverted.  While  barely  eight,  “  he  distinctly  try  of  the  boy  who  reads  all  the  English 
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essayists — a  course  of  reading  cert^nly  much 
more  dissipating ;  or  the  youth  who  reads  all 
Bayle’s  ‘‘  Dictionary” — a  course  of  reading 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review  ?”  Let  the  boy  read  at  his  pleasure — 
the  youth  will  study,  and  the  man  think  and 
act. 

At  Cambridge,  Sterling  did  not  greatly  • 
distinguish  himself,  nor  did  he  bear  any  vio¬ 
lent  atfection  to  his  alma  mater.  For  mathe¬ 
matics  he  had  little  taste ;  the  classics  he 
rather  relished  than  thoroughly  knew.  He 
early  commenced  the  study  of  philosophy, 
deeming  it  at  once  the  key  to  a  scientific  the¬ 
ology  and  to  a  lofty  literature,  although 
latterly  he  all  but  left  the  cold  and  perilous 
crags  of  speculation  for  the  flowery  mead¬ 
ows  of  poetry  and  aesthetics.  At  the  feet  of 
Coleridge  no  one  ever  sat  with  a  feeling  of 
more  entire  and  childlike  submission;  the 
house  at  Highgate  was  to  him  the  shrine  of  a 
god,  and  his  biographer  regrets  that  he  “  did 
not  preserve  an  account  of  Coleridge’s  con¬ 
versations,  for  he  was  capable  of  representing 
their  depth,  their  ever-varying  hues,  their 
sparkling  lights,  their  oceanic  ebb  and  flow.” 
lie  began  soon  to  empty  out  his  teeming 
mind,  in  the  forms  both  of  verse  and  prose. 
In  the  course  of  his  short  life  we  find  him 
connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  the 
following  periodicals :  the  “  Athenaium,” 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  the  “  Quarterly,” 
and  the  London  and  Westminster  “  Reviews.” 
The  “  Athenajura,”  when  he  and  Maurice 
wrote  in  it,  was  not  the  stale  summary  of  new 
books  and  gossip  which  it  has  since  become  ; 
it  had  still  some  life,  genius,  and  principle  ; 
and  his  “  Shades  of  the  Dead”  are  valuable 
as  beautiful  versions  of  Coleridge’s  spoken 
“  Hero-worship.”  At  a  peculiarly  dull  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  history  of  “  Maga”  he  appeared, 
amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  a  “  new  con¬ 
tributor,”  and  did  succeed  in  shooting  a  little 
new  blood  into  her  withered  veins.  In  the 
“  Quarterly”  he  wrote  a  paper  on  Tennyson, 
which  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge.  Differing  as  he  did  in 
many  material  points  from  the  new  school  of 
Radicals  who  conducted  the  Westminster,” 
he  seemed  more  at  home  in  their  company 
than  in  that  of  the  knights  of  the  Noctes ; 
and  his  contributions  to  their  journal  are  all 
characteristic.  These  articles  have  been  re¬ 
printed  by  Dr.  Hare,  and,  along  with  the 
poems,  his  tragedy  of  “  Stafford,”  a  few  let¬ 
ters,  and  other  remains,  constitute  all  liis 
written  claims  to  consideration. 

He  has  certainly  in  them  raised  no  very 
great  or  compact  basis  for  future  fame ;  but 


we  are  entitled  to  adduce,  in  addition,  the 
testimony  of  his  friends,  who  all  speak  with 
rapture  of  the  possibilities  of  his  mind — of 
his  talent  as  a  debater — and  of  his  ready, 
vivid,  and  brilliant  talk.  In  him  alone  Thomas 
Carlyle  met  his  conversiitional  match ;  he 
alone  ventured  to  face  him  in  single  combat, 
and  nothing  like  their  renconters  seems  to  have 
been  witnessed  since  those  of  Johnson  and 
Burke.  Even  in  his  “  Remains”  we  may  find 
faint  yet  distinct  indications  of  all  the  principal 
features  of  his  intellectual  character.  These, 
we  think,  may  be  classed  under  the  three 
general  characteristics  of  sympathy,  sincerity, 
’and  culture.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  sura 
up  the  w'hole  of  his  idiosyncrasy,  but  simply 
that  they  are  the  qualities  which  have  struck 
us  most  forcibly  in  the  perusal  of  his  works. 
He  had,  besides,  as  a  writer,  a  fine  inventive¬ 
ness,  a  rich  and  varied  stock  of  Jfigures,  a  power 
of  arresting  and  fixing  in  permanent  shapes 
the  thinnest  gossamer  abstractions,  and  the 
command  of  a  diction  remarkable  more  for 
its  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  strength,  than 
for  grace,  clearness,  or  felicitous  condensa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  his  principal  claim  to  reputa¬ 
tion  rests  on  his  criticisms,  and  their  power 
and  charm  lie  in  genial  and  self-forgetting 
sympathy.  It  is  too  customary  to  speak  of 
this  as  a  subordinate  quality  in  a  critic,  as  a 
veil  over  his  eyes,  and  nearly  inconsistent 
with  the  exercise  of  analytic  sagacity.  Those 
who  talk  in  this  manner  are  not  so  much 
guilty  of  a  mistake  as  of  a  stupid  blunder. 
Sympathy  we  regard  as  closely  connected 
with  sight.  It  is  a  medium  which,  like 
water  poured  into  a  bowl,  enables  you  to  see 
objects  previously  invisible.  It,  and  it  alone, 
opens  a  window  into  the  breast  and  the  brain 
of  genius,  and  shows  the  mar^'ellous  processes 
which  are  going  on  within.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  heart  often  sees  farther  than  the 
intellect,  but  it  is  that  sympathy  cleanses  and 
sharpens  even  the  intellectual  eye.  Love, 
and  you  will  understand.  Besides,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  powerful  sympathy  w’ith  intellect 
and  genius,  implies  a  certain  similitude  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  sympathizer.  The 
blind  cannot  sympathize  with  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  the  lively  motion  and  music  of 
a  mountain-stream  sound  like  a  satire  to  the 
lame  w'ho  limp  beside  it.  To  feel  with,  you 
must  always  find  yourself  in,  the  subject  or 
the  person.  Adam  Smith  doubtless  was 
w  rong  when  he  explained  every  moral  phe¬ 
nomenon  by  sympathy ;  it  were  a  more 
probable  paradox  to  maintain  that  a  man’s 
intellectual  pow  er  entirely  depends  upon  the 
depth,  width,  and  warmth  of  his  sympathies. 
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and  that  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  of  men 
because  he  was  the  widest  of  sympathizers. 

Waiving,  at  this  stage  of  our  paper,  such 
speculations,  we  claim  a  high  place  for  Ster¬ 
ling,  as  possessed  of  catholic  and  clear-headed 
sympathy.  Merely  to  copy  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  haracters  whom  he  has  analyzed 
witli  justice,  a.'d  jiraised  with  generosity,  is 
enough  to  prove  this.  He  has  painted  Al¬ 
exander  the  Great  and  Wyclitfe,  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Milton  and  Burns, 
Columbus  and  Coleridge,  Simonides  and  Car¬ 
lyle,  Napier  and  Tennyson.  We  find  him, 
too,  on  friendly  terms  at  once  with  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine”  and  the  “Westminster 
Review  writing  in  the  “  Quarterly,”  and 
calling  Shelley  a  “  generous,  heroic  being  ;” 
and  in  his  “  Tales”  and  “  Apologues”  imita¬ 
ting  the  imaginative  peculiarities,  now  of  the 
Gothic,  now  of  the  Grecian,  and  now  of  the 
German  school.  We  love  this  spirit  much, 
not  merely  as  proclaiming  a  warm  heart,  but 
as  evincing  a  wide,  keen,  and  open  intellect. 
We  contrast  it  favorably  with  a  portion  of 
the  very  class  to  whom  Sterling  belonged, 
whose  fastidiousness  is  fast  becoming  frantic, 
who  are  loathing  literature  itself,  altliough.it 
is  by  it  alone  that  themselves  have  risen,  and 
whose  hasty,  splenetic,  and  contradictory 
judgments  tend  to  exert  a  damping  and  dis¬ 
couraging  influence  upon  youthful  aspirants, 
who  will  ask,  if  such  authorities  tell  us  that 
nothing  has  yet  been  done,  how  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  ever  to  do  anything?  Sterling,  on  the 
contrary,  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
had  a  true  appreciation  of  its  infinite  worth 
and  beauty.  He  was  not  like  Byron,  and 
one  or  two  others  we  might  name,  who  looked 
upon  literature  partly  as  a  means  for  gratify¬ 
ing  an  ambition  to  which  other  avenues  were 
closed,  and  partly  as  an  outlet  for  the  Avaste 
energy  and  superfluous  fury  of  their  natures, 
w'hen  their  passions  had  not  entirely  exhaust¬ 
ed  them,  and  who,  upon  the  first  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  chagrin,  were  ready  to  rush  into 
another  field ;  nor  did  he  resemble  a  class  who 
have  mistaken  their  profession,  and  expended 
powers  which  might  have  led  them  to  the 
highest  distinction,  in  action,  in  travelling, 
parliament,  or  arms,  on  gaining  a  dubious 
literary  success,  which  is  despised  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  nor  did  he  rank  with  the  men  whose 
love  to  literature  is  confined  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  who  resemble,  or  who  follow 
their  peculiar  style.  His  circumstances 
saved  him  from  the  miserable  condition  of  a 
hack  author,  and  from  all  the  heart-burnings, 
jealousies,  and  disgusts  which  degrade  the 
noble  pursuit  of  literature  in  his  eyes,  and 


• 

turn  the  beautiful  moon  into  the  clouded 
lantern  of  a  low,  lurid,  precarious  life.  Ster¬ 
ling,  in  his  wide  and  trembling  sympathies 
with  literary  excellence,  and  in  his  devoted 
enthusiasm  for  the  varied  expressions  of  the 
beautiful,  as  well  as  in  the  hectic  heat  and 
eagerness  of  his  temperament,  bore  a  striking 
likeness  to  Shelley,  although  possessing  a 
healthier,  happier,  and  better  balanced  na¬ 
ture. 

While  freely  conceding  him  such  qualities, 
we  protest  against  some  of  his  critical  commis¬ 
sions  as  well  as  omissions.  We  are  astonished  at 
his  silence  in  reference  to  John  Foster,  whose 
sturdy  genius  .ought  to  have  been  known  to 
him,  and  whose  mind  was  moving  more 
slowly  and  uneasily  through  the  same  process 
of  speculative  change  with  his  own.  We 
cannot  at  all  understand  his  admiration  for 
Montaigne,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
slight  sublimation  of  sensual  indifference,  and 
not  more  honest  than  the  sensual-indifferent 
wealthy  usually  are.  How  grossly  unjust  he 
is  to  Rousseau  and  Hazlitt,  when  he  calls 
them  “  declaimers  and  leaders  in  rhetorical 
falsehood  !”  Grant  that  Rousseau  was  per¬ 
sonally  a  poor  scrannel,  tortuous,  and  broken 
pipe,  who  can  deny  that  a  power,  call  it  his 
genius  or  his  demon,  discoursed  at  times 
upon  him  sweet  and  powerful  music,  to  which 
nations  listened  because  they  could  not  refrain, 
and  Avhich  no  term  like  rhetoric,  or  even  ora¬ 
tory,  nor  any  inferior  to  poetry,  touching  the 
verge  of  prophecy,  can  at  all  measure  ?  No 
such  utterances  have  come  from  Hazlitt,  but 
if  he  resembled  Rousseau  in  occasional  bursts 
of  vanity,  he  was  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a 
sincerer  man  :  he  egotizes  at  his  proper  cost — 
his  absurdities  seem  given  in  on  oath.  For 
downright  honesty,  and  for  masses  of  phiin 
sense  and  native  acuteness,  Ave  are  not  afraid 
to  compare  and  prefer  many  of  his  essays  to 
those  of  the  old  Gascon,  and,  with  all  his 
faults  and  deficiencies,  his  match  as  a  mascu¬ 
line  and  eloquent  critic  has  yet  to  be  made. 
What  verbose  affairs  do  even  Jeffrey’s  criti¬ 
cisms,  when  collected,  appear  beside  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Hazlitt,  Avho  often  expresses  the 
essence  of  an  author  by  the  scratch  of  his 
pen,  and  settles  a  literary  controversy  by 
an  epithet. 

Initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  German 
philosophy  and  literature  produced  in  Ster¬ 
ling  a  considerable  decree  of  indifference 
tOAvard  the  English  classics.  To  Addison’s 
essays — those  cool,  clear,  whispering  leaves 
of  summer,  so  natiA’c  and  so  refreshing — he 
never  alludes,  and  we  cannot  conceive  him, 
like  Burke,  hushing  himself  to  his  last  slum- 
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her,  by  hearing  read  the  papers  in  the 
Spectator”  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
And  against  Dr.  Johnson  he  has  committed 
himself  in  a  set  attack,  of  which  we  must 
speak  more  particularly.  An  author  of  ce¬ 
lebrity  maintains  that  no  person  can  be  a  man 
of  talent  who  does  not  admire  “  Dr  Johnson, 
and  that  all  men  of  eminent  ability  do  admire 
him.”  Without  pressing  the  application  of 
this  assertion,  we  do  think  that  those  who,  in 
the  present  age,  find  in  him  a  hero,  discover 
both  candor  and  penetration — candor  to  ad¬ 
mit  and  pass  by  his  bulky  faults  as  a  writer, 
and  penetration  to  see  his  bulky  though 
disguised  merits  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  For 
one  to  call  him  a  mere  **  prejudiced,  emphatic 
pedant,”  is  simply  to  write  down  one’s  self 
an  ass.  For  Coleridge  to  call  him  “the 
overrated  man  of  his  age,”  (how  could  the 
age  avoid  rating  him  highly,  since  he  was, 
save  Burke,  the  greatest  man  it  had  ?)  is  for 
Coleridge  to  prove  himself  a  privileged  per¬ 
son,  who  said  whatever  he  chose.  Sterling’s 
charges  may  be  classified  thus  :  Dr  Johnson’s 
productions  are  “loud  and  swollen” — he 
could  say  nothing  of  poetry,  and  has  said 
nothing  of  Shakspeare  “  worth  listening  to” — 
he  had  no  “  serene  joy” — and  he  wanted  it 
because  he  had  no  “  capacity  for  the  higher 
kinds  of  thought.”  To  the  proof; 

1st.  His  language  was  “  loud  and  swollen.” 
Granted.  So  is  a  torrent,  or  a  river  in  flood. 
So  are  Thomson’s  “  Seasons,”  Young’s  “Night 
Thoughts,”  Schiller’s  “  Robbers,”  Coleridge’s 
“  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc”  and  “  Religious 
Musings,”  Sterling’s  “  Lycian  Painter”  and 
“  Last  of  the  Giants,”  all  productions  of 
genuine  merit  and  meaning,  and  yet  all  stilted 
either  in  style  or  manner,  or  both.  Johnson 
is  often  loud,  but  seldom  boss — he  can  beat 
the  drum,  but  he  can  shiver  the  castle-gate 
with  his  axe  too.  If  his  arm  be  sometimes 
“  swollen”  with  indolence,  it  is  often  swollen 
with  heavy  blows  aimed,  and  not  in  vain,  at 
the  heads  of  his  enemies.  His  very  yawn  is 
thunder — he  swings  in  an  easy  chair,  which 
many  that  mock  him  could  not  move.  You 
may  laugh  at  the  elephant  picking  up  the 
pin,  but  not  ejaculating  you,  brained  and 
battered,  toward  the  skies. 

2dly.  He  has  said  nothing  of  Shakspeare 
or  poetry  worth  listening  to.  What !  Is  his 
dissertation  in  Waller  on  sacred  poetry,  be  it 
true  or  false,  not  worth  listening  to  ?  or  his 
panegyric  on  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ?”  or  his 
character  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts?”  or  his 
comparison  between  Pope  and  Dryden  ?  or 
his  picture  of  a  poet  in  “  Rasselas  ?”  or  his 
unanswered  overturn  of  the  imities  in  his  essay 


on  Shakspeare  ?  or  several  other  portions  of 
that  “  ponderous  mass  of  futilities  ?”  or  his 
famous  lines  on  Shakspeare  ?  Mark,  we  are 
not  asserting  that  all  such  passages  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  philosophical  criticism, 
but  we  are  asserting  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
their  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  vague, 
empty,  pointless,  misty,  and  pseudo-German 
disquisitions  which  stuff  many  of  our  princi¬ 
pal  magazines  and  reviews  in  the  present  day. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  poorest 
passages  in  the  “  Lives  of  the  Poets” — nay, 
not  even"  his  ^notes  on  Shakspeare,  (which 
make  Fanny  Kemble  swear— off  the  stage,) 
for  such  a  piece  of  elaborate  and  recondite 
idiocy,  as  recently  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
a  celebrated  Scottish  review,  as  a  paper  on 
Tennyson’s  “  Princess,”  and  wfis  yet  not  the 
worst  specimen  of  the  kind  of  criticism  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

But  Sterling  accuses  Johnson  of  wanting 
“  serene  joy an  accusation,  alas  !  too  true. 
But,  how  could  he  have  attained  this,  in  the 
first  place,  under  the  pressure  of  that  “  vile 
body” — that  huge  mass  of  disease,  bad  hu¬ 
mors,  and  semi-blindness,  which  he  carried 
about  with  him,  and  under  which  he  strug¬ 
gled  and  writhed  like  a  giant  below  Etna  ? 
In  the  victim  of  old,  yoked  consciously  to  a 
putrifying  carcass,  we  may  conceive  stem 
submission,  but  hardly  serene  joy.  We  can 
account  for  a  man  like  William  Cobbett,  high 
in  health,  clear  in  eye,  and  with  a  system 
answering  like  the  crystal  mirror  of  a  stream 
to  every  feature  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
reproaching  Johnson  with  gloom,  but  must 
think  it  a  sad  mistake,  if  not  an  affectation, 
on  the  part  of  a  philosophic  valetudinarian 
like  John  Sterling.  Besides,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  the  laws  of  disease  are  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  health,  the  intuitions  of  disease  are 
as  true  as  those  of  health.  In  none  of  tKem 
is  the  whole  truth  found  ;  but  even  as  the 
jaundiced  view  is  only  a  partial  rendering  of 
the  creation  and  of  man,  so  the  view  of  one  in 
perfect  health  and  strength,  with  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  in  circumstances  of  signal 
prosperity,  is  equally  imperfect.  The  one 
may  be  called  a  black  or  yellow,  the  other  a 
white  lie.  Surely  the  Cockney  we  have  else¬ 
where  commemorated  as  sitting  with  Carlyle 
in  a  railway  carriage,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
saying  to  the  grim  stranger — “  Successful 
world  this,  isn’t  it,  sir  ?”  was  as  far  astray  as 
the  author  of  Sartor  glaring  through  the 
gloomy,  bile-spotted  splendor  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  usually  surrounds  his  spirit. 
And  whether  are  more  trustworthy,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  standing  before  his  fire. 
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watching  the  parturition  of  a  pudding,  and 
the  simmering  of  a  pot  of  mulled  porter,  and 
exclaiming,  “  How  comfortable  !”  or  those  of 
a  traveller  perishing  among  the  midnight 
snows  ?  There  is  truth,  and  equal  truth,  in 
all  such  angular  aspects  ;  there  is  the  whole 
truth  in  none  of  them,  nor  even  in  any  conceiv¬ 
able  mixture  of  them  all.  And  it  were  difficult 
to  imagine  a  man  in  temperament  like  John¬ 
son  forming  essentially  another  view  than  what 
rushed  in  on  him  from  every  orifice  of  his 
distempered  system. 

There  is  a  cant  in  the  present  day — a  cant 
which  Sterling  was  above — about  health, 
healthy  systems,  healthy  views,  healthy  reg¬ 
ulation  of  body,  as  producing  a  healthy  tone 
of  mind,  as  if  the  soul  and  stomach  were 
identical,  as  if  good  digestion  were  the  same 
thing  with  happiness,  as  if  all  gloomy  and 
distressing  thoughts  sprung  from  bile,  as  if 
one  had  only  to  lie  down  under  the  “  wet 
sheet”  to  understand  the  origin  of  evil,  to 
solve  all  the  cognate,  tremendous  problems 
of  the  universe,  and  to  obtain  that  “  reconcil¬ 
iation”  after  which  all  earnest  spirits  aspire. 
Easy  the  process  now  for  obtaining  the  “  peace 
which  passeth  understanding !”  Poor  John 
Bunyan,  why  didst  thou  stniggle,  writhe,  and 
madden,  wade  through  hells  of  fire  and  seas 
of  blood,  to  gain  a  result  to  which  cold  bath¬ 
ing  and  barks  would  have  led  thee  in  a 
month  ?  Foolish  Thomas  Carlyle,  why  all 
that  pother  about  everlasting  noes  and  yeas, 
instead  of  anticipating  Bulwer  in  the  baptis¬ 
mal  regeneration  of  the  cold-water  cure  ? 
This  is  a  free  translation  of  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
pounded  by  our  modern  utilitarians,  who 
hold  that  if  they  had  had  Dante  and  Byron 
in  their  hands  they  would  have  made  them 
happy  men,  and  writers  so  sweet  and  so 
practical,  and  who  can  hardly  credit  you 
when  you  tell  them  that  John  Foster  observed 
all  the  “  natural  law^s,”  and  was  a  gloomy 
“  son  of  thunder,”  and  that  others  break 
them  daily,  and  are  as  merry  as  the  day  is 
long.  It  is  vain  to  speak  to  them  of  tem¬ 
perament,  of  hereditary  melancholy,  of  mental 
penetration  so  piercing  as  to  amount  to 
distemper,  of  visions  of  evil  so  vivid  as  to 
haunt  every  movement  of  the  spirit,  of  hectic 
sensibility,  of  doubts  so  strong  as  to  threaten 
to  strangle  piety  and  render  devotion  at  times 
a  torment — let  the  man  but  give  up  tobacco, 
and  he  will  and  must  be  happy  !  Foster  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  take  enough  of  exercise,  Car¬ 
lyle  smokes,  and  Cowper  went  to  excess,  it 
is  well  known,  in  the  “  cup  that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates.”  Hinc  ilia  lachryma ! 

Now  it  is  of  course  conceded  that  a  well- 


regulated  physical  life  will  in  some  measure 
modify  both  mental  views  and  mental  happi¬ 
ness.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
constitutions  for  whom  a  well-regulated 
means  a  generous  mode  of  living.  Such  was 
that  of  Shelley,  who,  according  to  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  his  friends,  was  never  so  well  or  happy 
as  when  at  rare  intervals  he  departed  from 
his  usual  fare  of  vegetables  and  water. 
Secondly,  Because  thou  art  virtuous,”  is 
there  no  more  vice  in  the  world,  no  more 
misery — is  every"  dark  problem  solved — are 
the  old  enigmas  of  death  and  sin  made  one 
whit  plainer  ?  nay,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  personal  purity  is  not  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  disgust  at  the  follies  and  foulnesses  of  the 
world  likely  to  gain  strength  ?  Ah !  the 
utmost  that  the  cleanest  outw  ard  life  can  do 
is  to  produce  in  some  minds  a  feeling  that  they 
have  evaded,  although  not  met,  the  grand 
difficulty,  to  produce  in  others  a  selfish  self- 
complacency  and  forgetfulness,  springing 
from  a  state  of  health  so  minaturally  constant 
as  to  be  in  reality  a  disease,  and  on  minds  of 
the  higher  order  to  produce  little  permanent 
effect  at  all.  From  another  source  must  help 
come.  From  above,  from  the  regions  of 
spiritual  truth,  must  descend  that  baptism  of 
fire  which  confers  ardent  hope,  if  not  happi¬ 
ness — that  blessedness  w  hich  is  higher  and 
better,  even  in  its  imperfection  and  chequered 
light,  than  the  unthinking  calm  or  mechanical 
gladness  of  tlie  best  regulated  animalism. 
But  Johnson,  according  to  Sterling,  wanted 
serene  joy,  not  merely  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  temperament,  nor  merely  from  the 
state  of  his  age  and  the  degree  of  his  culture 
as  affecting  his  impressions,  but  from  his 
incapacity  for  the  higher  kinds  of  thought — 
as  if  all  possessed  of  this  capacity,  as  if 
Coleridge,  for  instance,  or  Schiller,  or  Carlyle, 
whom  Sterling  always  ranks  in  the  first  class, 
have  been  serene,  and  as  if  this  explanation 
of  Johnson’s  want  of  peace  w-ere  not  disproved 
by  a  hundred  instances  of  men  who,  less 
entitled  than  he  to  the  praise  of  the  highest 
original  or  inventive  genius — for  example. 
Hall,  Southey,  Chalmers,  and  the  lately 
deceased  Hamilton  of  Leeds — have  been 
distinguished  by  buoyant  and  child-like 
felicity.  No ;  we  are  persuaded  that  from 
no  defect  in  Johnson’s  intellect,  but  from 
constitutional  causes,  sprung  his  morbid 
melancholy ;  nay,  that  the  strength  of  his 
intellect  was  proved  by  the  control  which  it 
exercised  over  his  temperament.  A  giant 
maniac  required  and  obtained  a  giant  keeper. 
Hfid  he  possessed  the  culture  and  shared  in 
the  progress  of  oui*  age,  we  are  not  sure  if 
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more  than  three  or  four  of  its  literary  heroes 
would  have  overtopped  him.  Peace  to  his 
massive  shade !  lie  was  one  of  the  best, 
greatest,  wisest,  and  most  sincere  of  men. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  finding  fault,  we 
may  notice  our  author’s  opinions  on  the 
connection  between  intellect  and  heart.  Car¬ 
lyle  had  maintained  that  a  truly  great  intellect 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  noble  moral 
nature ;  he  had  not  asserted  the  converse, 
that  a  noble  moral  nature  implies  a  great 
intellect.  Sterling  in  his  reply,  commits,  we 
think,  two  mistakes.  First,  imagining  that 
Carlyle  had  asserted  this  untenable  converse, 
he  presses  him  with  the  names  of  Newton  of 
Olney,  Thomas  Scott,  Calamy,  Swartz,  and 
Jeanie  Deans,  and  asks  if  these  were  people 
of  high  intellect  ?  But  although  the  day  in¬ 
cludes  the  hour,  the  hour  does  not  include 
the  day.  Carlyle’s  idea  is,  that  while  the 
moral  nature  has  been  found  high  and  the 
intellect  small,  the  intellect  has  never  come  to 
its  true  elevation  without  the  correspondence 
of  the  heart.  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  In 
the  second  place.  Sterling  and  Carlyle  attach 
different  meanings  to  the  word  intellect.  With 
the  one  it  signifies  the  understanding,  and  he 
shows  triumphantly  how  it  has  wedded  wick¬ 
edness  or  heartlessness  in  Tiberius,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and 
Talleyrand.  With  Carlyle  it  means  the 
higher  power  of  intuition,  genius,  or  reason, 
which,  according  to  him,  while  often  attended 
by  a  train  of  error-imps,  or  even  big  burly 
vices,  never  exhibits  profound  and  radical 
depravity,  and  is  never  unattended  by  a 
sense  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  generous  and 
the  just.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  settle 
a  controversy  where  there  is  a  preliminary 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms,  but  we 
cerbiinly  incline  to  Carlyle’s  opinion — holding 
it,  however,  only  as  a  general  rule,  and  noting 
two  distinct  species  of  exception  which  we 
may  call  the  mjid  and  the  monstrous  case. 
There  is,  first,  the  mad,  in  which,  as  with 
Rousseau,  and  perhaps  Mirabeau  and  Byron, 
a  diseased  orofanization  has  divided  those 
principles  of  head  and  heart  which  are  usually 
joined  in  the  marriage  chamber  of  the  brain 
of  genius.  There  is,  secondly,  the  monstrous 
case,  where,  as  in  Bacon,  the  moral  sense, 
if  not  omitted  entirely,  seems  to  exist  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  intellectual  power — 
where  an  intellect  vast,  varied  and  weighty 
as  the  globe  is  balanced  by  a  heart,  hard  and 
small  as  a  pin-point.  Ought  we  to  add  Na¬ 
poleon  as  another  instance  of  this  second 
most  rare  and  appalling  formation  ? 

We  mentioned  as  the  second  general  qual¬ 


ity  of  Sterling,  his  sincerity.  Those  much 
abused  and  desecrated  terms,  truth-seeker 
and  beauty -lover,  assumed  too  often  by  the 
selfish  and  the  vain  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  crowd,  came  of  their  own  accord 
and  rested  on  his  head.  And  if  he  did 
seem  towards  the  close  to  relax  somewhat  in 
his  devotion  to  truth,  and  to  be  smit  with  a 
fonder  affection  for  the  beautiful,  it  was 
because,  while  the  latter  melted  into  his 
embrace,  the  former  fled  ever  before  him  into 
her  awful  shades.  lie  turned  from  the 
haughty  Rosalind  of  truth  to  the  fair  young 
Juliet  of  beauty.  But  his  love  in  both  in¬ 
stances  was  as  pure  as  it  was  ardent.  You 
do  not  see  him  in  the  death-wrestle  of  Arnold, 
who,  like  Jacob  at  Peniel,  appears  panting  as 
he  cries  to  the  mysterious  form,  “  I  will  not 
let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me;  rather 
crush  me  by  thy  weight  than  tell  me  noth¬ 
ing.”  For  such  painful  and  protracted  strug¬ 
gle  Sterling  was  unfitted  by  temperament 
and  by  illness ;  but  if  not  a  rugged  athlete, 
he  was  a  swdft  runner  in  this  great  chase. 
His  mind  wTought  less  than  Arnold’s  by  re¬ 
search — more  by  rapid  intuition.  With  less 
learning  and  pei*severance,  he  had  incompa¬ 
rably  more  imagination  and  more  pliilosopluc 
sagacity.  Health  and  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  effecting  so  much  as  Arnold, 
or  leaving  on  the  age  the  same  impression  of 
fearlessness;  truthfulness,  and  moral  power. 
More  than  even  Arnold  was  he  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  uncertainty,  and  to  both  death 
seemed  the  dawning  of  a  light  which  they 
had  yearned  after  but  never  reached  on  earth. 
Both  died  too  early  for  the  world,  but  in 
time  for  their  owm  happiness.  It  is  clear 
that  Arnold  could  not  have  remained  much 
longer  connected  with  the  English  church, 
nor  probably  with  any.  Whither  the  restless 
progress  of  Sterling’s  mind  w'ould  have'  led 
him  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  had  conducted  him 
to  quaking  and  dangerous  ground.  Both, 
while  in  deep  doubt  upon  many  important 
questions,  exhibited  on  the  verge  of  death  a 
childlike  Christianity  of  spirit  and  language, 
which  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate;  and  both 
through  their  moral  likeness  to  each  other, 
through  their  position  and  the  progress  of 
their  thought,  will,  notwithstanding  many 
mental  dissimilarities,  be  classed  together  by 
posterity  as  two  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  the  enlightened  minds  of  our 
strange  transition  period. 

Sterling’s  culture  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
His  mind  was  not  ripened  under  the  stem 
and  scorching  sun  of  science,  but  under  the 
softer  and  more  genial  warmth  of  philosophy 
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and  literature.  We  are  not  sure  if  he  had  work  in  the  list  of  his  writings — this  his  short 
ever  thoroughly  mastered  the  original  works  life  and  his  long  duel  with  death  sufficiently 
of  the  German  philosophers,  or  if  his  meta-  explain ;  and  still  less  from  his  non-popularity 
physical  reading  was  of  an  extensive  range  ;  (in  the  popular  sense)  as  an  author  ;  as  he 
we  incline  to  think  that  he  acquired  much  of  never  spoke  to  the  empty  echo  of  popular 
his  knowledge  of  Kant  and  his  brethren  from  applause,  he  never  expected  to  receive  a 
the  extempore  versions  of  Coleridge,  and  reply.  But  we  imagine  that  we  notice  in  the 
that  it  was  with  the  poets  and  such  moral  various  productions  he  has  left  a  sort  o 
and  religious  writers  of  Germany  as  Scbleier-  tentalhe  process,  as  of  a  mind  distracted  by 
macher  that  he  was  familiar.  His  historical  various  models  and  attempting  different 
knowledge  was  rather  wide  than  accurate,  styles.  We  observe  this  not  merely  in  his 
and  from  severe  personal  research  he  shrunk  earlier  but  in  his  later  works  We  never 
with  all  the  reluctance  of  a  sensitive  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career 
nervous  nature.  With  the  classics  of  all  find  him  in  a  path  so  peculiar  and  lonely  that 
polite  literature  he  was  intimately  conversant,  we  cry  out,  Let  him  prosecute  this,  if  he 
His  theological  attainments  were  respecta-  can,  till  the  crack  of  doom.”  He  never  gives 
ble — there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  the  impression,  amid  all  his  individual  brillian- 
more ;  and  latterly,  indeed,  he  became  deeply  cies  of  thought,  invention,  and  figure,  of  a 
prejudiced  against  the  present  pretensions,  new,  and  whole,  and  undivided  thing,  leaving 
and  forms,  and  modes  of  investigating  that  such  influence  on  us  as  is  given  by  the  sight 
science.  His  culture,  altogether,  was  rather  of  anew  comet  in  the  heavens,  or  of  a  Faust, 
elegant  than  strict,  rather  recherche  than  a  Festus,  or  a  “Rime  of  the  Anciente 
profound;  and  from  this,  we  think,  in  part  Mariner”  upon  the  earth.  His  genius  rather 
proceeded  the  uncertainty  of  his  theological  touches,  dances,  on  a  brilliant  and  shapeless 
view's.  His  clerical  profession  and  his  early  fire-mist,  than  constructs  it  into  fine  or  terrible 
feelings  created  an  intense  interest  in  theolo-  forms.  He  has  all  the  variety,  vividness, 
gical  subjects  and  a  yearning  for  a  deeper  truth  and  eloquence  which  constitute  an 
insight  into  them,  but  his  tastes  and  his  artist  who  has  genius,  but  not  the  possession, 
powers  adapted  him  for  a  different  pursuit,  the  self-abandonment,  the  gigantic  monotony. 
Theology,  if  we  would  find  aught  new  in  slowly  evolving  itself  out  of  the  wide  circle 
it,  requires  digging.  Sterling  could  not  dig,  of  early  sympathies,  and  wielding  them  all  to 
he  could  only  fly  ;  his  verdicts,  therefore,  are  its  purpose — the  one  great  thing  in  nature  to 
valuable  principally  for  their  sincerity ;  they  tell — the  one  great  thing  tow'ards  man  to 
are  rapid  first  impressions,  not  slow',  delibe-  do,  which  distinguish  a  prophet  w  hom  genius 
rate,  last  judgments.  The  very  power  which  has. 

rendered  him  a  consummate  critic  of  the  fine  There  are  tw'o  lights  in  which  to  regard 
arts,  and  often  an  exquisite  artist,  disqualified  Sterling’s  writings — either  as  trials  of  strength 
him  for  those  laborious  and  complicated  or  as  triumphs  of  genius.  It  is  in  the  former 
processes  which  go  to  build  up  the  great  light  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  them, 
idea  of  God’s  relations  to  mankind.  Here  he  They  are  of  almost  every  variety  of  style, 
is  a  tongueless  orator,  a  blind  painter,  a  dumb  subject,  and  merit.  We  have  poems,  apo- 
musician,  his  powerlessness  of  execution  being  logues,  allegories,  a  tragedy,  criticisms, 
proportionate  to  the  strength  of  his  desire.  novels,  and  fragmentary  relics.  Seldom  do 
A  man  ofgenius  John  Sterling  has  often  been  we  remember  the  steep  of  fame  scaled  on  so 
called,  nor  are  w'e  disposed  to  deny  him  the  many  sides  by  one  so  young.  He  resembled 
precious  but  indefinite  term.  His  sympathies,  a  captain  who,  waiting  for  the  ultimate  order 
his  temperament,  his  mode  of  thinking,  all  of  his  general,  keeps  his  troops  moving 
the  moods  and  tenses  of  his  mind,  w'ere  those  hither  and  thither  in  w'hat  seems  aimless  and 
of  genius.  If  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  a  endless  ubiquity.  So  Sterling  hung  around 
most  startling  likeness  or  bust  of  one.  all  the  alleys  and  avenues  of  thought,  tarrying 
Nevertheless,  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  for  the  word  “  march,  and  secure  this  or  that 
originality  or  greatness  of  his  vein.  We  one” — a  word  which  never  came.  Yet 
argue  this  not,  as  some  would  absurdly,  from  assuredly  his  talent,  tactics,  and  earnestness 
his  wide  and  generous  sympathies :  great  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  How  much  mild 
genius  implies  a  great  genial  nature,  as  ne-  pathos  has  he  condensed  into  the  “  Sexton’s 
cessarily  as  a  great  river  a  great  channel  for  Daughter  !”  What  fine  though  dim  conden- 
its  waters,  and  a  broad  nature,  like  a  broad  sations  many  of  his  poetical  lines  are  !  How 
river,  must  reflect  many  objects.  We  argue  tenderly  and  truly  does  he  touch  what  we 
it  not  from  finding  no  extensive  or  profound  might  deem  the  yet  sensitive  and  shrinking 
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corpse  of  Wentworth!  Napoleon,  too,  he 
has  resuscitated ;  and  it  is  at  the  touch  of  no 
earth-worm  that  he  springs  aloft,  gigantic  if 
not  triumphant,  R’om  the  tomb.  And 
throughout  the  tales  and  apologues,  which 
principally  compose  the  second  volume  of  his 
“  Remains,”  there  are  sprinkled  beauties  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  for  which 
forty  volumes  of  modern  novels  might  be 
searched  in  vain. 

On  his  “  Thoughts”  and  “  Letters,”  as  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  his 
writings,  we  propose  to  pause  for  a  little. 
Always  are  such  writings,  if  from  a  sincere 
man,  the  most  direct  and  genuine  issues  of 
his  spirit ;  they  are  just  the  mind  turned  in¬ 
side  out.  The  naked  man  that  can  bear 
inspection  must  be  handsome ;  the  naked 
thought  which  delights  must  be  beautiful 
and  true.  A  very  good  and  very  clever  divine 
has  written,  “Adams’s  Private  Thoughts.” 
We  are  thankful  to  him  ;  but  what  would  we 
give  for  the  private  thoughts  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  especially  of  Burke,  since  he,  less 
than  most  men,  “hung  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.”  Were  but 
some  one  wiser  and  greater  than  Rousseau  to 
shrive  himself  as  honestly  as  he  1  An  honest 
account  of  his  inmost  sentiments  and  his  en¬ 
tire  history,  held  up  in  the  hand  of  any 
intellectual  man,  not  insane,  would  stop 
almost  the  motions  of  society  till  it  had  been 
read  and  pondered.  Autobiographies  being  1 
in  general  the  falsest  of  books,  the  exception 
would  be  the  more  prized.  And  thus,  too, 
we  should  find  that  one  fearless  man  had 
uttered  feelings  and  thoughts  participated  in 
by  the  whole  human  race,  and  was  the 
mouth  of  a  dumb  humanity. 

Sterling’s  “  Thoughts”  are  evidently  sin¬ 
cere,  but  as  evidently  a  selection.  They  are 
the  collected  cream  of  his  mind.  He  does 
not  open  his  soul  ad  aperturam  libri.  He 
gives  us  elegant  extracts,  and  some  of  them 
might  have  been  better  entitled,  “  How  1 
ought  to  have  thought  at  such  and  such  a 
time.”  The  whole  collection  is  not  so  much 
of  “  thoughts”  as  of  “  after- thoughts.”  They 
were  published,  let  us  remember,  before  his 
death,  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Had 
they  been  thorough -going  utterances  and 
written  in  blood,  no  periodical  would  have 
printed  them.  As  it  is,  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  and  profound.  We  quote  a 
few : — 

“  There  is  no  lie  that  many  men  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  ;  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  believe  many 
lies ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  believes  only  lies. 


One  dupe  is  as  impossible  as  one  twin. 

To  found  an  argument  for  the  value  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  external  evidence,  and  not  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  man  and  the  pure  idea  of  God,  is  to  hold 
up  a  candle  before  our  eyes  that  we  may  better 
see  the  stars. 

The  religion  of  all  Pagans  indiscriminately  has 
often  been  written  of  by  zealous  Christians  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  Paine  and  Voltaire. 

Lies  are  the  ghosts  of  truths,  the  masks  of 
faces. 

The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm  footing. 
The  weak  falters  although  it  ba  standing  on  a 
rock. 

Goethe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a  Titan  in  a 
court-dress. 

The  prose  man  knows  nothing  of  poetry,  but 
poetry  knows  much  of  him. 

No  man  is  so  born  a  poet  but  that  he  needs  to 
be  regenerated  into  a  poetic  artist. 

There  are  countenances  far  more  indecent  than 
the  naked  form  of  the  Medicean  Venus. 

Those  who  deride  the  name  of  God  are  the 
most  unhappy  of  men  except  those  who  make  a 
trade  of  honoring  him. 

An  unproductive  truth  is  none.  But  there  are 
products  which  cannot  be  weighed  even  in  patent 
scales,  nor  brought  to  market. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modem  education  to 
cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist. 

Better  a  cut  finger  than  no  knife. 

The  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial 
is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything 
else,  and  not  that.” 

Sterling’s  letters  are  plain,  unexcited,  and 
unpretending.  Their  style,  so  much  simpler 
than  that  of  his  essays  and  tales,  suggests 
the  thought  that  he  must  have  elaborated 
the  latter.  They  interest  more  from  then- 
good  sense  and  information  than  as  discover¬ 
ies  of  character.  They  are  full  of  generous 
and  quiet  criticism.  Thus,  of  Lamb  he 
says — “  I  have  been  looking  over  the  two 
volumes  of  his  letters,  and  1  am  disposed  to 
consider  them  the  pleasantest  in  the  language, 
not  excepting  the  best  of  Cowper’s,  nor 
Horace  Walpole’s.  He  was  a  man  of  true 
genius,  though  on  a  small  scale,  as  a  span¬ 
gle  may  be  gold  as  pure  as  a  doubloon.” 
Speaking  of  his  own  poems,  he  says — 
“  When  I  think  of  Christabel,  and  Herman, 
and  Dorothea,  I  feel  a  strong  persuasion  that 
I  desen^e  the  pillory  for  ever  writing  verses 
at  all.  The  writings  of  Schelling,  Fichte,  and 
some  others,  give  the  same  uneasy  belief  as  to 
prose.”  Again — “  Lately  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  some  of  Alfred  Tennyson’s  second  vol¬ 
ume,  and  with  profound  admiration  of  his 
truly  lyric  and  idyllic  genius.  There  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  more  epic  power  in  Keats, 
that  fiery,  beautiful  meteor;  but  they  are 
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two  most  true  and  great  poets.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  amount  of  recognition  they 
have  received,  one  may  well  bless  God  that 
poetry  is  in  itself  strength  and  joy,  whether 
it  be  crowned  by  all  mankind  or  left  alone  in 
its  own  magic  hermitage.  It  is  true  that 
what  new  poetry  w'e  have  is  little  cared  for ; 
but  also  true  that  there  is  wonderfully  little  j 
desening  any  honor.  Compare  our  present 
state  with  twenty  years  ago,  when  Words- 
w'orth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Scott  as  a 
a  novelist,  were  all  vigorously  productive. 
Carlyle  is  the  one  great  star  that  has  arisen 
since,  and  he  is  far  more  prophet  than  singer.” 
He  gives  a  striking  anecdote  of  Thorw  aldsen : 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  his  being  at 
a  party  at  Bunsen’s,  whose  house  was  on  the 
Capitolian  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jove,  and  where  the  conversation, 
as  often,  under  Bunsen’s  guidance,  took  a 
very  Christian  turn, till  Thorwaldsen  remarked 
throiiirh  the  window  coramandin"  a  noble 
prospect  of  Rome,  the  modern  city,  the 
planet  Jupiter  in  great  glory,  and,  filling 
his  glass,  exclaimed,  “  Well,  here’s  in  honor 
of  the  ancient  gods  !” 

It  is  an  extremely  important  and  serious 
aspect  of  Sterling’s  history  at  which  we  must 
now  look.  It  is  at  his  religion. 

So  far  as  religion  can  be  called  constitu¬ 
tional,  John  Sterling  w^as  constitutionally 
religious.  The  union  of  ardent  temperament, 
high  intellect,  and  pure  morals,  generally  in 
this  country  generates  a  strong  religious  ap¬ 
petency,  which  was  manifest  in  him.  Dr. 
Hare  has  not  traced  so  minutely  and  clearly 
as  had  been  desirable  the  entire  progress  of 
his  thouirhts  and  feelings  on  this  moment- 
ous  topic.  Indeed,  there  is  throughout  all 
his  memoir  a  shrinking,  skulking,  and  want 
of  plain  speaking  on  the  subject,  unworthy 
of  such  a  man  w  riting  on  such  a  man,  and 
this,  we  know,  some  of  Sterling’s  warmest 
friends  feel ;  but  we  think  we  can  map  it  out 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  in  very  few 
and  veiy  plain  w'ords.  From  the  early  piety 
of  genius,  he  seems  to  have  passed  into  the 
early  scepticism  of  genius.  While  sounding 
on  his  dim  and  perilous  way  in  those  troubled 
waters,  the  great  beacon-light  of  Coleridge 
attracted  and  seemed  to  save  him^  He  be¬ 
came  in  theory,  as  he  had  been  in  feeling,  a 
Christian.  Influenced  by  his  marriage  and 
other  circumstances,  disciplined  by  various 
grave  events,  and  not,  he  trusts,  unguided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  entered  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministr}%  labored  for  six  months 
with  exemplary  diligence,  and  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  illness  from  prosecuting  the  calling. 


Afterwards,  the  change  began  gradually  to 
pass  over  his  mind.  Loosened  from  profes¬ 
sional  ties — burning  witj^a  hectic  speculation 
— impatient  of  the  cant,  and  commonplaces, 
and  bigotry  of  ordinary  theologians — sick  of 
the  senseless  .controversies  of  his  church — 
and  attracted  ever  more  and  more  by  the 
learning  and  genius  of  Germany,  his  ortho¬ 
dox  belief  in  Christianity  w'as  shattered, 
though  his  childlike  love  for  it  remained  the 
same.  At  last  he  died,  it  must  be  told,  more 
than  doubtful  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism, 
unsatisfied  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  yet  ravished  with  the  unutterable  beauty 
and  moral  grandeur  of  the  latter  ;  and  his 
almost  last  words  w^re  a  request  to  his  sister 
to  hand  him  the  old  Bible  he  was  wont  to 
use  in  Herstmonceux  (where  he  had  been 
curate)  among  the  cottages. 

Such  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  Ster¬ 
ling’s  religious  career.  It  is  a  very  painful, 
very  interesting,  and  very  instructive  narra¬ 
tive.  We  must  be  permitted  to  methodize 
our  impressions  of  it  under  the  following 
remaks  ; — First,  it  is  not,  alas !  a  singular 
case.  Secondly,  its  causes  are  not  very  re¬ 
condite.  And  thirdly,  it  teaches  some  mo¬ 
mentous  lessons. 

First,  the  case  is  not  uncommon.  Without 
alluding  to  innumerable  private  instances,  the 
process  through  which  Sterling  w  as  passing  is 
almost  the  same  with  that  less  fully  undergone 
by  Foster  and  Arnold,  and  which,  in  New  man 
and  Parker,  in  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  may  be 
considered  perfected.  In  Shelley,  it  was 
different.  In  the  first  place,  he  unfortunately 
never  enjoyed,  we  fear,  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  real  religion  incarnated  in  living  exam¬ 
ples;  with  that  noble  moral  poem,  sublimer 
far  than  a  “  Paradise  Lost,”  a  meek  and 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  seems  never  to 
have  come  in  contact.  Secondly,  he  was  early 
repelled  from  just  view's  of  the  subject  by 
the  savage  stupidity  of  university  tests  and 
treatment.  And,  thirdly,  the  motion  of  his 
mind  was  accelerated  by  that  morbid  heat  and 
misery  w'hich  made  his  life  an  arm  of  Styx 
and  rendered  his  entire  character  and  history 
anomalous.  Shelley  is  the  caricature  of  the 
unsatisfied  thinker  of  the  times ;  and  while, 
as  a  poet,  admired  by  all  for  his  potential 
achievements,  his  creed,  which  creed  was 
none,  unless  a  feverish  flush  on  the  brow’  be 
a  fixed  principle  of  the  soul,  has  only  in¬ 
fluenced  those  who  are  weak  and  mor¬ 
bid  through  nature,  or  raw  and  incondite 
through  youth.  Sterling,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  express  image  of  such  a  thinker,  in 
his  highest  and  purest  form. 
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Ere  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  strange 
new  form  of  scepticism,  which  has  seized  so 
many  of  our  higher  minds,  let  us  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  enunciate  what  it  is  not,  and  does  not 
spring  from.  It  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a 
mere  disguise  which  the  scepticism  of  llume 
and  Voltaire  has  assumed,  better  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  tastes  and  the  progress  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  not  the  same  with  it,  even 
as  Satan  towerinij  to  the  skv  was  the  same 
with  Satan  lurking  in  the  toad.  It  differs 
from  it  in  many  important  respects.  1st.  It 
admits  much  which  the  uubelief  of  Paine 
and  Voltaire  denied;  it  grants  the  beauty, 
the  worth,  and  the  utility  of  our  religion — 
nay,  contends  that,  in  a  sense,  it  is  a  dinne 
emanation  ;  the  divinest  ever  given  to  man.  It 
does  not  sheathe,  but  tosses  away  the  old 
poisoned  terms  imposture,  fraud,  priestcraft, 
cunningly  devised  fable.  2dly.  It  approaches 
relijrion  with  a  different  feelintj  and  motive. 
It  desires  to  find  its  very  highest  claims  true. 
It  has  no  interest  that  they  should  be  false. 
The  life  of  such  an  one  as  we  describe  is 
modelled  on  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  language 
is  steeped  in  the  Bible  vocabulary,  as  in 
burning  gold.  Prayer  and  its  cognate  duties 
he  practices,  and  his  heart  is  ever  ready  to 
rise  to  the  swells  of  Christian  oratory  and 
feeling,  as  the  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  He  teaches  his  children  to  prattle 
of  Christ,  and  weeps  at  eventide  as  they 
repeat  their  little  hymns.  He  gives  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  cheek  glows  at 
the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  a  Williams  or  a 
Waddell.  The  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  first  hated  religion,  because  it  scowled 
on  his  selfishness — then  wished  it  untrue — 
and  then,  generally  Avith  the  bungling  haste 
of  over-eagerness,  tried  to  prove  it  untrue. 
Thus  Paine  felt  the  strong  right-hand,  which, 
in  the  “  Rights  of  Man,”  had  coped  worthily 
with  the  giant  Burke,  shivered  to  splinters 
when  he  stretched  it  forth  in  the  “  Age  of 
Reason,”  against  the  “ark  of  the  Lord.” 
The  doubter  of  our  day  (we  speak,  of  course, 
of  one  class)  loves  religion,  wishes  it  true, 
reverences  every  pin  and  fringe  of  its  taber¬ 
nacle,  tries  to  conAince  himself  and  others  of 
its  paramount  and  peculiar  divinity,  and  if, 
at  last,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  continues  to 
hang  over  his  head,  it  fails  to  disguise  the 
fast-flowing  tears  wrung  from  his  disappoint¬ 
ed  spirit.  3dly.  It  approaches  religion,  not 
only  with  a  different  feeling,  but  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction.  The  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  approached  it  from  the  platform  of 
matter — a  platform  in  itself  mean,  CA'cn  when 
including  the  whole  material  universe ;  the 


doubter  now  looks  at  it  from  the  lofty  ground 
of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  “  It  contra¬ 
dicts  the  laws  of  matter,”  said  the  one.  “  I 
cannot,  in  all  its  parts,”  says  the  other,  “  re¬ 
concile  it  with  the  principles  of  mental  truth.” 

“  It  is  something  greater  than  matter,”  said 
the  one.  “  It  is  something  less  than  mind,” 
says  the  other.  “  I  cannot  gnisp  it,”  said  the 
one.  “  I  can  but  too  easily  account  for  much 
of  it,”  says  the  other.  “  It  surpasses  my 
standard,”  said  the  one.  “  It  does  not  come 
up  to  mine,”  says  the  other.  “  Its  miracles  to 
me  seem  monstrous  things,  which  I  cannot 
swallow,”  said  the  one.  “  To  me,”  says  the 
other,  “  they  appear  petty  tricks,  not  impos¬ 
sible  to,  but  unworthy  of  a  God.”  “  Its 
prophecies  seem  to  me  all  written  after  the 
event,”  said  the  one.  “  To  me,”  says  the 
other,  “  the  objection  is  that  they  tell  so  little 
that  is  really  valuable.  What  comparison 
betAveen  the  fate  of  a  thousand  empires  and 
one  burst  of  pure  truth  ?”  “  The  Avhole 

thing,”  said  the  one^  “  is  too  supernatural  and 
unearthly  for  me.”  “To  me,”  says  the 
other,  “it  bears  but  too  palpable  marks  of 
an  earthly  though  unparalleled  birth — God’s 
highest,  it  may  be,  but  not  his  only  or  ulti¬ 
mate  voice.”  “  I  wish  I  could  convince 
everybody  that  it  Avas  an  imposture,”  said  the 
one.  “  I  wish,”  says  the  other,  “  that  I 
could  convince  myself  that  it  is  what  the 
world  professes  to  believe  it.”  “  It  is  strange,” 
said  the  one,  “  that,  superstition  as  it  is,  it 
Avont  die.”  “  It  is  far  stranger,”  says  the 
other,  “  how,  if  it  be  par  excellence  true,  it 
is  dying,  and  has  become  little  else  than  a 
caput  inortuum”  “  But,  then,  it  must  be 
confessed,”  said  the  one,  “that  its  external  ev¬ 
idences  are  imposing,  though  not  irresistible.” 
“  To  me,”  says  the  other,  “  these  seem  its 
weakness,  not  its  strength  ;  and  as  to  its  vitals 
— its  internal  evidences — is  it  not,  like  Cato, 
day  after  day,  tearing  them  out  with  its  own 
suicidal  hands — is  it  not  rapidly  becoming  a 
worldly  and  mechanical,  if  not  a  carnal,  sen¬ 
sual  and  devilish  thing  ?” 

Such  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  difference 
betAA'een  the  tAvo  scepticisms.  As  we  proceed, 
Ave  shall  have  occa.sion  to  refute  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  second  variety.  We  now  come 
to  its  causes.  1st.  We  may  name  the  over¬ 
stress  Avhich  was  long  laid  by  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  upon  its  external  evidences. 
The  effects  of  this  have  been  pernicious  in 
A'arious  ways.  It  could  not,  in  the  first  place, 
be  disguised  that  many  who  defended  with 
the  most  success  the  external  evidences  were, 
if  not  secret  sceptics,  strangers  to  the  living 
influence,  and  disbelievers  in  the  peculiar 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Such  were  Lard- 
ner,  Watson,  Priestley,  Wakefield,  and  Paley. 
They  first  threw  away  the  kernel  of  Chris- 
tianity,and  tlien  did  desperate  battle  in  defense 
of  the  enopty  shell.  Never  were  walls  and 
bulwarks  containing  nothing  more  heroically 
defended.  The  school  of  Warburton  and 
Hurd,  indeed,  were  of  a  more  Christian  class, 
but  their  polemical  bitterness  and  personal 
arrogance  were  intolerable.  2dly.  Even  the 
successful  defense  of  the  evidences  seemed  a 
poor  exploit,  when  it  was  confessedly  consid¬ 
ered  inadequate  to  impress  the  vital  principles 
of  Christianity  upon  the  mind — stopping,  it 
might  be,  the  mouths,  but  not  opening  the 
hearts  of  its  adversaries,  whom  it  drove  away 
from,  instead  of  drawing  into  the  city  of  God  ; 
and  the  loud  cheers,  which  followed  each 
\ictory  over  a  desperate  but  unconvinced  foe, 
sounded  harsh  and  horrible,  as  were  one  to 
encore  the  plunge  of  a  lost  spirit  into  the 
abyss.  3dly.  If  external  evidences  were  the 
principal,  if  not  sole  proof  of  Christianity, 
what  became  of  the  belief  of  the  majority  of 
Christians,  to  whom  these  evidences  were 
unknown,  or  who,  at  least,  were  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  estimating  the  true  nature  and  weight 
of  the  argument  founded  upon  them?  If 
their  belief  was  worthless,  must  not  their 
Christianity  be  baseless  and  worthless  too  ? 
If  it  was  not,  what  a  slur  on  those  elaborate 
evidences,  which  in  no  instance  could  reach 
a  result  which  was  daily  attained  by  thou¬ 
sands  without  any  external  evidence  at  all ! 
4thly.  What  was  the  utmost  value  of  external 
evidences  ?  Not  to  produce  demonstrative 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but 
only  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  But 
is  the  soul,  with  all  its  eternal  issues,  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  question  of  degrees,  of  less  and 
more,  of  a  few  gniins  above  or  scruples  be¬ 
low  ?  Is  there  no  straighter,  higher,  nobler 
road  to  conviction  ?  May  there  not  be  a  voice 
within  us,  corresponding  with  a  voice  in 
Christianity,  changing  a  faltering  “  perhaps” 
into  a  loud,  confident,  and  commanding  “it 
is,  it  must  be  so  ?”  Thus  felt  Pascal,  and  this 
is  the  true  history  of  his  faith.  He  did  not, 
as  Cousin  pretends,  in  order  to  avoid  the  gulf 
of  universal  scepticism,  to  which  his  thoughts 
and  researches  were  leading  him,  and  where 
he  knew  perdition  weltered  at  the  bottom, 
turn  back  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  implicit  faith,  which  like  a  nurse  a  child, 
had  followed  him  to  the  brink.  No,  but 
dissatisfied  with  the  common  evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  demonstrative,  he  leaned  down 
and  listened  to  the  hidden  river  of  his  own 
spu'it,  echoing  the  voice  of  inspiration,  and  it 
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became  to  him  an  oracle — a  proof  unuttera¬ 
ble,  an  argument  unstateable  in  human  terms, 
only  to  be  fully  written  out  in  soul-cypher, 
and  to  be  fully  read  by  the  eye  of  the  soul. 

Pascal,  we  must  observe,  felt  the  utmost 
value  of  external  evidence  ;  he  believed  that 
it  made  the  truth  of  Christianity  highly 
probable — nay,  probable  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  though  the  highest  degree  of  probability 
is  still,  of  course,  remote  from  absolute 
mathematical  certainty.  But  there  are  others 
who  look  upon  the  evidences  pro  and  con  as 
nearly  balancing  each  other,  and  what  for 
them  is  to  turn  the  scale  ?  Nay,  there  are 
some  who  conscientiously  think  that,  after  all 
Paley  and  Watson  have  written,  the  eviden¬ 
ces  con  outweigh  the  evidences  pro ;  and 
what  can  our  boasted  external  argumentations 
do  any  more  for  them  ? 

Thus  has  external  evidence  in  a  great 
measure  failed  of  securing  its  object,  and  has 
by  this  felt  failure  produced  in  many  of  our 
present  thinkers  the  form  of  scepticism  we 
now  describe  and  deplore.  In  our  humble 
judgment,  instead  of  miracles  being  the 
principal  proof  of  Christianity,  Christianity  is 
a  much  stronger  proof  of  miracles.  A  book 
intrinsically  so  divine,  so  simple,  so  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others,  and  so  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  human  nature,  cannot  be  imagined 
to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive  others  in  the 
relation  of  facts.  The  quantity  and  singular¬ 
ity  of  such  iacts  is  itself  an  additional 
circumstance  in  their  favor.  A  wise  imposture 
would  have  sprinkled  them  more  sparingly 
and  artistically,  and  brought  down,  in  no  case 
save  in  that  of  necessity,  its  Deus  ex  machina. 
The  great  purpose  of  miracles  at  first  was  to 
compel  attention  to  the  new  system,  by  the 
glare  of  grandeur  it  threw  around  it — a  finger 
of  supernal  light  must  touch  the  head  of  the 
bashful  boy- God  and  mark  him  out  to  the 
world  ;  their  main  use  now  is  to  corroborate 
a  belief  which  has  been  formed  upon  quite  in¬ 
dependent  grounds.  “  Culture,”  cries  Strauss, 
“  cannot  believe  in  miracles.  Culture  however 
can  and  has  believed  in  Christianity,  and  will 
not  recall  its  belief,  because  she  wears  on  her 
breast  and  forehead  those  mysterious  orna¬ 
ments  which  speak,  not  more  forcibly  than 
her  whole  dress  and  bearing,  of  a  foreign  and 
unearthly  origin.  Miracles  must  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  splendid  tricks — as  mere  mighty 
bravados,  which  whoso  could  not  equal  or 
explain  was  compelled  to  believe,  as  well  as 
to  believe  whatever  was  said  in  the  lecture 
that  should  follow  or  accompany  those 
experiments.  They  were  rather,  in  Foster’s 
grand  thought,  the  simple  tolling  of  the  great 
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bell  of  the  universe,  to  announce  the  great 
sermon  that  was  to  follow ;  and  as  the 
sermon  continues  after  the  bell  has  rung  out, 
and  becomes  of  its  sound  a  memorial  and 
testimony,  so  the  marvellous  words  have 
outlived,  and  do  testify  of  the  marvellous 
works. 

A  second  cause  of  our  recent  refined  scep¬ 
ticism  may  be  found  in  the  narrow,  bigoted, 
and  unworthy  notions  of  Christianity  which 
prevjul,  in  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  are 
retained,  in  the  fury  with  which  they  are 
defended,  and  in  the  contrast  thus  presented 
to  the  liberal  and  fluent  motion  of  the  present 
age.  This  is  a  large  text,  and  opens  up  a 
field  which  we  have  not  at  present  time  to 
embrace.  Religious  authorship  may  be  taken 
as  a  correct  index  of  the  general  state  of 
religious  culture  and  progress.  Now  this  has 
decidedly  improved  since  John  Foster  wrote 
his  first  essays,  where  he  so  sternly  charac¬ 
terizes  a  large  proportion  of  its  writings, 
where  he  speaks  of  “  one  writer  who  seems 
to  value  religion  as  an  assassin  his  dagger, 
and  for  the  same  reason — of  another,  who  in 
all  his  motions  is  clad  with  sheets  of  lead — 
of  a  third,  from  whose  vulgar  illuminations  of 
religious  themes  you  are  excessively  glad  to 
escape  into  the  solemn  twilight  of  faith — and 
of  a  fourth,  who  represents  the  Deity  as  a 
dreadful  king  of  furies,  whose  dominion  is 
overshadowed  by  vengeance,  whose  music  is 
the  cries  of  victims,  and  whose  glory  requires 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  ruin  of  his  creation.” 
For  such,  perhaps,  we  may  now  search  our 
religious  literature  in  vain;  but  we  could 
point  dut  some  curious  specimens  still  extant ; 
here  a  writer  who  would  sacrifice  all  the 
records  of  the  creation  to  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  a  Hebrew  particle ;  there 
another,  who,  in  order  to  prove  Christianity 
the  most  excellent  of  the  sciences,  raves  like 
a  maniac  against  all  science,  and  cares  less 
for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  than  for  a  far¬ 
thing  candle  glimmering  in  the  comer  of  a 
conventicle  ;  a  third  propounding  the  horrible 
doctrine,  that  if  you  are  not  immersed  in 
water  you  must  be  immersed  in  everlasting 
fire ;  a  fourth  turning  the  Bible  into  a  pad¬ 
lock  on  the  chains  of  the  slave  ;  a  fifth 
seeking  to  excommunicate  from  fire  and 
water  here,  and  from  water  hereafter,  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  amiable,  albeit,  mis¬ 
led  men  of  the  age,  who  came  an  invited 
and  unassuming  stranger  to  our  shores ;  a 
sixth  hanging  around  the  majestic  form  of 
Christianity  a  dirty  finery,  picked  up  from 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  second-rate  poets,  and 
sinking  the  mother-tongue  of  heaven  into  the 
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sickly  whine  of  a  mendicant,  as  though  Isa¬ 
iah  had  become  an  old  Jew  clothesman  ;  a 
seventh  indulging,  while  defending  religion, 
in  the  worst  of  human  passions  and  language, 
as  if  rancor,  and  want  of  charity,  and  spleen, 
could  be  baptized  and  consecrated  to  Christ’s 
service — as  if  the  raven  perched  in  Noah’s 
ark  were  not  a  raven,  a  bird  of  foul  feeding 
and  bad  omen  still ;  an  eighth,  peppering  bad 
poems  with  religion  to  make  them  sell ;  and 
a  ninth,  talking  of  the  fearful  secrets  of 
future  punishment  as  coolly  as  if  he  was  not 
also  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and  who 
perhaps  goes  smacking  his  lips  from  the  side 
of  the  great  universe- darkening  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast !  Add  to  this  the 
deluges  of  commonplace,  issuing  in  the  form 
of  religious  pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  the  thousand  narrow  and  fierce 
controversial  productions  which  each  month 
spawns,  and  conceive  of  the  three- piled 
disgust,  which  in  so  many  of  the  refined  and 
intellectual  darkens  into  a  deeper  feelmg,  and 
provokes  the  cry,  “  If  this  be  religion,  better 
scepticism,  pantheism,  atheism  itself.” 

This  indeed,  thank  God,  is  not  religion. 
But  it  must  bear  the  reproach  of  having 
turned  away  many  who  otherwise  would 
have  come  near  and  seen  this  great  sight, 
and  found  how  vast  the  difference  between 
those  crackling,  whizzing,  empty  and  transient 
fireworks,  and  the  low  light  of  the  wilderness 
uneclipsed  by  the  noonday  ardors,  clear, 
innocuous,  but  piercing  as  the  eye  of  the 
Inspired,  kindled  from,  and  pointing  above — 
the  bush  ever  burning  and  never  consumed. 

Thirdly.  The  divided  and  unhappy  state 
of  the  church  must  bear  its  full  share  in 
accounting  for  the  evil,  and  this  the  more 
especially  when  at  present  both  letters  and 
science  are  approaching  closely  the  ideal  of  a 
commonwealth — when  the  associations  of  the 
scientific  and  literary  are  the  order  of  the 
day — when  rancorous  personalities  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  are  dying  out — wlien  an  appeal  made 
in  behalf  of  the  family  of  a  deceased  poet  is 
responded  to  with  such  promptitude  by  men 
of  all  politics  and  creeds,  as  to  show  that  an 
electric  cord  of  communication  is  fast  binding 
the  literary  world  into  one.  And  yet  alas  ! 
alas  !  for  the  divisions  of  Reuben,  and  rents  in 
the  seamless  garment  of  Christ.  Where  any 
real  love  between  various  parties  ?  Where 
aught  but  ill-considered  armistices  ?  Where 
any  broad,  comprehensive  plan  of  union  ? 
Where  a  genuine  esprit  du  corps  among 
Christian  churches  ?  Where  any  actual 
unions  consummated,  except  in  cases  where 
the  parties  had  come  so  near  before,  that 
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tbeir  union  lost  much  of  its  romance — where 
it  seemed  more  a  shakinjj  of  hands  in  the 
market-place  than  a  marriage,  and  where,  as 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  everybody  on  both 
sides  was  glad,  but  nobody  proud  ?  What 
philosophical  examination  of  principles,  con¬ 
ducted  by  wise  and  impartial  men,  such  as 
.should  precede  a  great  scheme  of  permanent 
union,  has  ever  been  taked  of ;  and  are 
even  the  meanest  and  basest  of  old  arts  of 
polemical  depreciation  and  abuse  altogether 
obsolete?  It  were  longr  to  trace  the  causes 

p 

of  this  sad  spectacle,  which  just  amounts  to — 
the  church  inferior  to  the  world,  in  culture,  in 
gentlemanly  feeling,  in  Christian  charity ; 
but  such  is  the  fact,  and  prodigious  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  is  springing  from  it.  There  are 
other  causes  which  might  have  been  illustra¬ 
ted,  such  as  the  contempt  and  prejudice 
entertained  by  many  Christians  for  science 
and  letters — the  piece  of  well  or  ill  adjusted 
mechanism  to  which  the  office  of  the  ministry 
has  been  reduced — the  superiority  which  the 
press  has  acquired  over  the  pulpit — the 
political  spirit  which  our  churches  of  all 
kinds  have  been  led  to  cherish — and  the 
infection  of  German,  and,  in  general,  of  Con¬ 
tinental  modes  of  thoughts  and  speech.  But 
prominent  above  all  stands  the  enemy  within 
the  camp — the  ghastly  fact  that  Christianity 
has  not  the  vital  hold  over  men  which  it 
formerly  possessed — that  we  are  now  rather 
haunted  by  its  ghost  than  warned  by  its 
presence— that  formality,  mechanism,  and  a 
thousand  other  evil  influences  have  crushed 
and  choked  it — and  that  its  extension,  how¬ 
ever  wide  and  rapid,  will  in  all  probability 
extend  its  evils  at  even  a  greater  ratio  than 
its  advantages — propagate  more  tari'S  than 
wheat.  We  unite  our  feeble  voice  with  that 
of  Chalmers,  James,  and  Thomas  Binney,  in 
proclaiming  this  alarming  state  of  matters. 
It  cannot  now  be  concealed  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  mind  of  the  country — of 
those  who'  make  our  laws,  who  distribute  our 
justice,  whose  eloquence  fills  our  courts, 
whose  talent  informs  our  press,  whose  energy 
inspirits  our  business,  whose  genius  animafes 
our  higher  literature,  whose  benevolence 
supports  our  charities,  and  whose  beatify, 
taste,  and  accomplishments,  decorate  and  re¬ 
fine  our  society,  have  travelled  away  from 
churches,  and  resigned  faith  in  creeds,  and 
that  this  they  have  done  principally  because 
the  charm  and  the  power  which  were  wont  to 
detain  them  there  have  departed.  Were  a 
dance  of  the  living  suddenly  turned  into  a 
dance  of  the  dead,  though  there  remained 
the  same  splendor  in  the  decorations,  and  the 
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same  lustre  in  the  lamps,  and  even  the  same 
grace  in  the  movements,  would  there  remain 
the  same  delight  in  the  spectators  ?  Would 
they  not  rush  forth  in  confusion  and  shrieking 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  this  ghastly  mimicry 
of  life,  enacted  where  its  pulse  was  beating 
highest  and  where  its  stream  most  richly  and 
tumultuously  ran?  Thus  feel  many  to  our 
deserted  churches — deserted  not  of  the  dead 
but  of  the  living,  not  of  the  worshippers  but 
of  God.  Pathetic  the  unseen  Ichabod  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  fallen  cathedral — more  pensive 
still  the  Here  God  once  dwelt,”  visible 
through  the  moonlight  of  meditation  on  the 
chambers  of  the  soul  in  ruins;  but,  most 
sorrowful  of  all,  the  sight  of  a  large  assem¬ 
bly  of  professing  Christians,whcre  all  the 
elegance,  splendor,  light,  decency  of  deport¬ 
ment,  eloquence  of  speaker — where  sympa¬ 
thetic  thrill,  awful  shadow,  heaving  breasts, 
and  bursting  tears  themselves,  will  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  one  is  absent,  and  that 
this  place  is  no  more  “dreadful”  with  his 
presence,  nor  glorious  wdth  his  grace. 

The  statements  thus  made  must  be  some¬ 
what  qualified.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  hold  that  all  our 
modem  sceptics  are  actuated  by  such  motives 
or  influenced  by  such  causes.  Many,  we 
fear,  like  their  brethren  in  times  past,  just 
“  hate  the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;” 
while  others  are  stimulated  to  scepticism  by 
vanity,  pride,  pr  ignorance.  There  is  another 
class  still,  very  intelligent  but  very  incon¬ 
sistent,  of  whom  Miss  Martineau  may  stand 
as  a  specimen,  who,  not  merely  doubting, 
but  absolutely  denying  all  the  supematuralism 
of  Scripture,  express  their  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  writers,  although  on  their  own 
showing  those  writers  were  either  fools  or 
rogues.  But  the  class  whom  Sterling 
typified,  while  sorely  perplexed  about  the 
supernatural  part,  and  even  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  many  of  the  documents, 
are  smit  to  a  passion  with  the  grandeur  and 
heavenliness  of  the  system,  even  to  its  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  atonement,  spiritual  influences,  (fee. 

Secondly.  We  must  not  be  understood  to 
homologate  the  train  of  thought  which  we 
have  ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sterling- sceptic,  except  so  far  as  that  relates 
to  the  insufficiency  of  external  evidence,  nor  to 
insinuate  that  the  causes  we  have  mentioned 
excuse  his  scepticism.  Prophecy,  as  well  as 
miracles,  we  look  on  as  powerfully  corrobo¬ 
rative  of  the  divinity  of  religion  ;  and  the  fate 
of  nations,  besides,  not  being  the  sole  object 
of  prediction,  is  very  important  when  taken 
in  connection  with  that  system  which  they 
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opposed,  and  which  proclaimed  their  de¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  in  itself.  Tlie  internal 
evidence  of  Christianity  seems  complete, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  a  partial  decline ; 
and  the  genius  of  our  religion  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  to  forbid  its  contentedly  taking  its 
place  at  the  head  of  other  faiths  ;  it  must  be 
all  or  nothing — a  devil’s  lie  or  divine.  And 
if  it  does  not  answer  to  the  sceptic’s  idea  of 
a  unique  and  solitary  emanation  from  heaven, 
may  not  the  blame  lie  not  with  it,  but  with 
the  nature  of  his  idea — with  himself  ? 

Thirdly.  We  do  not  wish,  from  these  giddy 
heights,  to  “  waft  a  lesson  of  despair”  to  any 
one.  We  are  sorry  for  the  position  of  such 
men  as  Sterling,  but  it  were  to  be  weaker 
than  old  Eli,  on  their  account  to  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God.  The  lessons  we  do  mean 
to  draw  are  as  follows:  1st,  of  charity; 
2dly,  of  warning ;  3dly,  of  shame  ;  and  4thly, 
of  courage. 

1st.  We  have  need  of  much  charity  at  the 
present  crisis.  It  will  not  do  now  to  skulk 
from  the  field  under  a  flight  of  nicknames. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  opponents  miserly 
ants  and  monsters.  Here,  at  least,  in  Sterling, 
Arnold,  Foster,  we  have  to  do  with  mist-sev¬ 
ered  brethren  upon  one  great  common  march, 
with  sincere  lovers  of  mankind,  with  practi- 
sers  of  the  Christian  virtues,  with  men  who 
diligently  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  whose  latest  death¬ 
bed  murmur  was  of  Christ,  While  we  blame 
their  doubts,  let  us  pity  the  pain  and  sorrow, 
amounting  almost  to  distraction  and  despair, 
which  attended  them,  and  let  us  inquire,  if 
we  have  no  dilficulties,  may  it  not  be  because 
we  have  never  thought  at  all  ?  and  let  us 
envy  them  the  resolution  of  their  doubts,  to 
which  they  have  now  attained,  we  trust, 
in  that  land  where  the  strength  of  light  is 
not  measured  by  the-  intensity  of  shade — 
where  amid  all  the  constellations  which  may 
garnish  that  upper  firmament,  that  of  the 
“  Balance”  vibrates  no  more — where  the 
inhabitants  bask  in  spotless  love,  and  see  in 
perfect  vision. 

No  such  charity,  however,  can  we  or  dare 
we  extend  to  those  half-fledged  children  of 
impudence  and  conceit,  or  else  of  pride  and 
profligacy,  in  whom  this  age  abounds,  who 
at  the  finding  of  each  new  difficulty  (one, 
perhaps  resolved  for  centuries)  raise  a  noisy 
Eureka,  as  they  rush  out  with  their  filthy 
treasure — for  those  who  cull  from  such  writers 
as  Shelley  the  blood-red  stones  of  his  blasphe¬ 
my  that  they  may  wreathe  them  into  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  ruin  for  themselves — nor  even  for 
those  miniatures  of  Giant  Despair,  who  seat 


themselves  in  we  know  not  what  churches 
of  doubters  or  Doubting  Castles,  to  confirm 
those  misconceptions  which  they  cannot  or 
seek  not  to  cure.  The  charity  which  would 
extend  to  such  must  verily  be  of  that  sort 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  of  sin¬ 
ners  too. 

2dly.  We  must  take  up  anew  a  voice  of 
warning — the  voice  of  him  who  saw  the 
Apocalypse.  There  is  coming  up  the  church 
a  current  of  doubt,  deeper  far  and  darker 
than  ever  swelled  against  her  before — a  cur¬ 
rent  strong  in  learning,  crested  with  genius, 
strenuous  yet  calm  in  progress.  It  seems 
the  last  grand  trial  of  the  truth  of  our  faith. 
Against  the  battlements  of  Zion  a  motley 
throng  have  gathered  themselves  together. 
Unitarians,  atheists,  pantheists,  doubters, 
open  foes,  secret  foes,  and  bewildered  friends 
of  Christianity  are  all  in  the  field,  although 
no  trumpet  has  openly  been  blown,  and  no 
charge  publicly  sounded.  There  are  the  old 
desperadoes  of  infidelity — the  last  followers 
Paine  and  Voltaire  ;  there  is  the  soberer  and 
stolider  Owen  and  his  now  scanty  and  sleepy 
troop;  there  follow  the  Communists  of  France, 
a  fierce  but  disorderly  crew  ;  the  commenta¬ 
tors  of  Germany  come,  too,  with  pickaxes  in 
their  hands,  crying  “  Raze,  raze  it  to  its 
foundations !”  Then  you  see  the  garde  mobile — 
the  vicious  and  the  vain  youth  of  Europe  ;  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  fight  hangs,  cloudy  and 
uncertain,  a  small  but  select  band,  whose 
wavering  surge  is  surmounted  by  the  dark 
and  lofty  crests  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 
“  Their  swords  are  a  thousand” — their  pur¬ 
poses  are  various ;  in  this,  however,  all  agree, 
that  historical  Christianity  ought  to  go  down 
before  advancing:  civiliziition.  Sterlinar  and 
some  of  his  co-mates  the  merciful  cloud  of 
death  has  removed  from  the  field,  while 
others  stand  in  deep  uncertainty,  looking  in 
agony  and  in  prayer  above. 

3dly.  Of  shame.  While  thus  the  foeman 
is  advancing,  what  is  Zion  about?  Shame 
and  alas  !  her  towers  are  well  nigh  unguarded ; 
her  watchmen  have  deserted  their  stations, 
and  are  either  squabbling  in  her  streets  with 
each  other,  or  have  fallen  fast  asleep.  Many 
are  singing  psalms,  few  are  standing  to  their 
arms.  Some  are  railing  at  the  enemy  from 
the  safest  tow'crs.  The  watchman  who  first 
perceived  the  danger  and  gave  the  alarm, 
almost  instantly  fell  back  in  death. 

4thly.  Of  confidence.  Shall,  then,  thes® 
old  and  glorious  battlements  be  trodden 
down?  Between  the  activity  of  their  foes 
and  the  supineness  of  their  friends  must  they 
perish  ?  No ;  vjun  is  perhaps  the  help  of 
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mail,  but  we,  too,  will  look  above.  We  will 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  our  aid  is 
expected.  Our  grand  hope  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  world  and  the  church  has  long 
lun  in  the  unchanged  and  unchangeable  love 
ol'  Christ.  As  long  as  his  great,tremulous,  un¬ 
setting  eye  continues,  like  a  star,  to  watch  her 
struggles,  as  the  eye  of  love  the  tossings  of 
disease,  we  shall  not  fear.  And  whenever 
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the  time  arrives  for  that  “bright  and  morn¬ 
ing  star,”  starting  from  his  sphere  to  save  his 
church,  he  will  no  longer  delay  his  coming, 
whether  in  power  or  in  presence.  To  save  a 
city  like  Zion,  there  mightfall  the  curtain  of 
universal  darkness.  That  curtain  shall  not 
fall,  but  there  may,  in  lieu  of  it,  burst  the 
blaze  of  celestial  light ;  and  who  can  abide 
the  day  of  that  appearing  ? 


From  Fraser’s  Magazlse. 

MY  BIRTH-DAY  GUESTS. 

BY  JOHN  FISHER  MURRAY. 


I. 

Why  cloud  with  gloom 

The  day  that  sees  me  one  stage  nearer  home ! 

What  shall  forbid  me  taste 
Joy  on  this  day,  of  these,  perhaps  the  l^st? 

Go,  get  me  rarlands-— flowers  that  soonest  fall — 

Let  us  have  mirth  and  melody,  and  all 
The  dainty  things  that  appetite  may  whet; 

Let  us  have  more — ^much  more 
Wine  than  you  did  before, 

More  we  shall  need — more  have  we  to  forget. 

n. 

Come  now,  my  friends,  come  all. 

Come  uninvited,  come  without  a  call — 

Ye  have  dwelt  in  my  heart 
Many  a  long  night — nor  with  the  dawn  to  part 
Companions  good  and  true!  You  would  not  soon  away, 

Nor  m  the  sleepless  night,  nor  long-desponding  day. 

Nor  in  the  lonely  wild,  or  lonelier  crowd  would  fail — 

Nor  once  deny 

Your  choice  good  company — 

Unwelcome  and  unbidden  guests  all  hail ! 

m. 

I 

My  old  friend,  Tdce  ! 

Still  hearty — wearing  bravely — in  the  prime 
Of  thy  four  thousandth  summer  dost  appear. 

Thy  hand,  my  friend,  draw  near. 

Look  well  into  my  face.  See’st  on  this  brow 
The  deepening  traces  of  thy  furrowing  plough — 

Say,  to  thine  own  handwriting  canst  thou  swear  I — 

Long  since  didst  thou  begin 
My  once  luxuriant  curls  to  thin — 

There ! — take  thy  last  year’s  gift — this  handful  of  gray  hair ! 
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rv. 


1  would  not  grieve 

Thee  for  this  nieht  to  spare,  with  thj  good  leave, 

My  old  familiar  Cark  ! 

He  comes  in  mockery — Mirth,  be  of  my  side, 

High  crown  the  bowl,  and  in  its  rosy  tide 
Drown  the  soul-sickening  monster — down — down — noww ! 
Alas  1  ’tis  all  in  vain. 

He  struggles  up  again, 

Triumphant  rides  the  oowL  Demon  I  thou  wilt  not  drown ! 


As  coffin  lead, 

Frixmdship  1  thy  once  warm  hand  is  cold  and  dead ; 

Thy  sickly  grin 

Seems  as  if  smiled  the  coffined  dead  within. 

Envy  and  gold,  malignity  and  pride. 

Have  tom  thee,  unreluctant,  from  my  side. 

Thou  com’st  as  the  ghost 
Of  my  old  friendships  lost. 

And  hid’st  the  unworthy  thought  my  foes  would  blush  to  hide. 


VL 

Lov*  ? — art  thou  there  I 

Lingering  at  distance,  treacherous  boy  and  fair. 

When  earlier  thou  didst  come, 

Alas  for  me  that  I  did  take  thee  home 
So  soon  to  be  undone. 

I  tell  thee  ’tis  too  late  for  tears  and  sighs — 
Woman’s  exacting  humors,  lover’s  lies — 

Thou  seest  it  comes  to  pass, 

I  am  not  as  I  was : 

“  I  go,”  he  cries,  “  be  wretched  and  be  wise." 


VII. 

Who  comes  so  late, 

With  knock  portentous,  thundering  at  my  gate — 
Why  bum  our  lights  so  dim  t 
Chill  runs  the  sluggish  blood — shakes  every  limb— 
Care  looks  aghast,  and  Friendship  hies  him  home — 
Time  only  blenches  not,  but  bids  him  come. 

Let’s  rise  and  welcome  him. 

Welccnne  my  friend  unknown  1  Come,  kindly  come. 

What  means  that  hollow  moan  1 
Death  comes  not  yet.  He  will  be  here  anon ! 


VIIL 

He  will  be  HEBE  ANON  I 
I  doubt  him  not — I  never  knew  him  faiL 
Time !  part  we  fair  and  friendly.  I  but  go 
To  pay  a  debt  I  would  no  longer  owe. 

My  best  beloved,  and  lost,  whose  ashes  bum 
Bright  in  this  broken  heart’s  funereal  um, 

I  come ! — I  come ! — welcome  me  home  I 
Why  stays  my  only  friend. 

When  I  ^  steps  attend — 

Ha  COMES  NOT  TET — Hx  WILL  BE  HERB  AKON! 
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Prom  the  New  Monthly  Mngazine. 

JELLACHLICH,  BAN  OF  CROATIA. 

The  Ban  Jellachlich !  the  very  name  most  dangerous  frontiers,  against  the  still 
plunges  us  into  the  midst  of  wild  reminis-  more  barbarous  Turks.  The  “  Ban”  or 
cences,  barbarous  heroism,  strange  irregu-  lord,”  as  the  name  signifies,  is  the  third  of 
lar  grandeurs !  Sclavonic  history  is  rich  in  the  Hungarian  barons  of  the  empire,  holds 
nil  these  half  savage,  but  fascinating  glories,  in  his  own  land  the  rank  of  Palatine  and  pre- 
See  how  they  stride  out  before  us,  the  two  sides  at  the  “  Bantafel,”  or  Ban  council  at 
Nicklas  Zrinyi,  the  hero  of  Szigeth  and  his  Agram,  as  the  Hungarian  Palatine  at  the 
descendants,  Czerny  Georg,  leader  of  the  royal  council  at  Pesth.  And  high  as  is  the 
Servians  in  their  war  for  freedom,  and  a  honor,  it  has  been  raised  still  higher  by  the 
whole  host  of  others !  The  Ban  ! — the  very  great  men,  (some  of  whom  have  been  just 
title  is  full  of  romantic  mysticism.  It  is  as  noticed,)  who  have  held  it.  Of  these  none 
if  we  heard  that  the  Grand  Master  of  the  perhaps  is  even  now  more  famous  than  the 
Teutonic  Order  or  of  the  Swerdt-Briider  present  bearer.  And  yet  we  are  only  at  the 
was  encamped  before  the  Brandenburg  gate  first  or  at  most  at  the  second  chapter  of  his 
at  Berlin.  We  thought  all  these  mediaeval  history. 

magnificences  had  disappeared  under  the  Jellachlich  is  a  Croat — a  Croat  to  our  ears 
peruques,  Austrian  as  well  as  Prussian,  of  sounds  something  like  Cossack, 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  knew  of  nothing  We  see  a  horde  in  the  act  of  burning  their 
more  venerable  than  Frederick  the  Great’s  way  through  defenseless  villages,  or  march- 
pig-tail  and  Kaiser  Franz’s  jack-boots.  But  ing  through  towns  from  which  their  inhabit- 
it  seems  all  this  not  only  lives,  but  lives  very  ants  had  fledy*  no  grass  growing  where  their 
energetically  and  eflfectively.  People  are  horses’  hoofs  once  had  trod  ;  famine  before, 
beginning  to  ask  not  only  what  is  a  Ban,  but  and  pestilence  behind,  more  dangerous  to 
who  is  the  Ban  ?  And  both  are  very  proper  friend  than  foe,  only  a  few  massacres  off  from 
questions  and  well  deserving  to  be  answered,  the  exploits  of  the  Turcoman  and  Tartar, 
as  we  hope  to  show  before  we  have  closed  The  leader  of  Croats,  to  keep  Croats  to- 
this  paper.  gether,  must  be  the  worst  Croat  of  them  all. 

A  Ban  is  a  very  respectable  and  a  very  Jellachlich,  as  a  sort  of  army-elected  chief, 

,  real  dignitary — something  like  our  Lord  could  only  have  gained  their  hearts  by  much 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  or  more  resembling  the  same  qualities  as  gave  Alaric  and  Attila 
still,  the  old,  not  new  Italian  Marchese,  or  their  soldier  sovereignties,  daring,  active, 
German  Margraf,  but  somewhat  higher  than  cunning,  cruel ;  the  more  barbarian,  the 
all  these — a  sort  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire-  more  likely  to  be  successful.  Such  certainly 
land,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  in  the  times  of  has  been  very  much  the  Magyar  coloring  of 
Henrys  and  Elizabeths,  when  he  had  Des-  his  portrait,  and  from  old  predilections  in  fa- 
mond  insurrections  to  attend  to — or  in  the  vor  of  Magyars,  partly  owing  to  that  mag¬ 
time  of  Charles,  when  the  Puritans  of  the  nificent  acclaim,  “  Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostro 
North  in  fierce  revolt  against  Charles  repre-  Maria  Theresia,”  and  partly,  we  believe,  to 
.sented  the  Hungarians  as  the  Catholics  un-  their  heroism,  or  at  least  heroic  dress,  we  are 
der  Ormonde  for  the  moment,  the  Croats  inclined  to  trust  ourselves  implicitly  to  their 
and  Sclavonians.  In  olden  times  there  were  accuracy.  Till  lately,  we  candidly  confess, 
many  of  these  marches,  or  borders,  or  Ban-  we  saw  in  the  Ban  little  more  than  a  stipen- 
ats,  in  the  west  and  southwest  provinces,  diary  of  absolutism ;  hired  by  the  Kaiser, 
until  by  successive  absorptions  they  were  re-  much  as  Goth  or  Dacian  freebooter  was 
duced  to  one,  the  united  kingdom  of  Croatia,  hired  and  converted  into  a  patrician  or  con- 
Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  which  held  watch  sul  by  the  Caesars  of  old  to  bring  back, 
and  ward  for  the  Austrian  empire,  on  its  when  the  empire  was  crumbling  aroimd 
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them,  some  rebellious  fly-away  kingdom  to 
a  sense  of  unity  and  allegiance.  The  Scla¬ 
vonic  version  is  of  course  different ;  it  comes 
from  the  hand  of  an  admirer.  But  there  is 
a  third,  which  is  neither  Magyar  nor  Scla- 
vonian,  without  favor  as  without  hate. 
Many  of  the  features  in  the  following  out¬ 
line  come  from  one  who  stood  near  enough 
to  see,  but  was  clear  enough  from  race-par¬ 
tialities  to  see  rightly. 

The  Ban  is  an  European  prince,  in  the 
decent  European  sense  of  the  word ;  equal 
to  any  in  refinement,  above  most  in  energy 
and  genius.  And  it  is  a  singular  phenom¬ 
enon,  not  less  attractive  to  the  philosophic 
historian  than  to  the  poet,  the  contrast 
which  these  broken-down  monarchies  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  young  democracies.  The  im¬ 
pulse  of  progress  seems  to  have  worked  less 
wonderfully,  to  have  thrown  up  less  mind,  if 
more  minds,  than  the  despair  of  dissolution. 
WKat  has  come  forth  from  the  cauldrons  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Prussia?  Yet  Austria 
has  made  a  new  .^son  out  of  an  old  ;  in  her 
agony  she  has  given  birth  to  lladesky,  Win- 
disch-Gratz  and  Jellachlich. 

Jellachlich — to  begin  with  the  man  him¬ 
self — is  no  Francesco  Sforza,  no  Condotiere, 
no  bucaneer  of  fame.  He  is  of  a  noble, 
almost  of  a  Ban  family.  Joseph  Jellachlich, 
(Jellacic,)  Baron  Jellachlich  de  Buszin,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Baron  Franz  Jellachlich  de 
Buszin,  who,  as  retired  field-marshal  and 
proprietor  of  the  6 2d  regiment  of  infantry, 
now  Turszky,  died  at  Agram  in  the  year 
1810.  Of  Croatian  parents  on  both  sides, 
Joseph  was  born  at  Peterwardein,  on  the 
16th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  the  celebrated 
Czerny  Georg,  thirty  years  before.  In  the 
child,  the  characters  of  father  and  mother 
were  blended  ;  under  the  latter,  during  the 
prolonged  absence  of  his  father  in  the  French 
war,  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  was 
passed,  and  from  her  gentle  teaching  were 
drawn  all  those  soft  and  kindly  affections, 
that  early  passion  for  poetry,  and  devotion 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  which  so  mark  him 
out  from  his  fellows ;  his  indomitable  activity, 
his  frank  and  firm  spirit,  his  unaffected,  dash¬ 
ing  cheerfulness,  he  inherits  from  his  father. 
In  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  quickness  of  his  perception,  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  tenacity  of  his  memory  ;  as  years 
rolled  on,  he  gave  indications  of  great  pre¬ 
cision  in  all  he  applied  to;  already  indications 
were  visible  of  that  eloquence  for  which  he 
has  since  been  distinguished.  His  self-con¬ 
trol  and  presence  of  mind  were  far  beyond 


his  age.  When  eight  years  old  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor ;  Easier  Franz,  struck 
by  his  intelligence  and  vivacity,  took  a  par¬ 
ticular  liking  to  the  boy,  and  had  him  forth¬ 
with  placed  in  the  Theresian  Academy, 
which,  despite  of  its  cloistral  and  even  ascetic 
character,  has,  somehow  or  other,  turned 
out,  in  both  the  military  and  civil  depart¬ 
ments,  some  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  the 
Austrian  name.  In  this  school,  Jellachlich 
developed  those  powers  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages,  which  at  a  later  period  evinced 
themselves  in  the  facility  with  which  he 
spoke  German,  Italian,  French,  Magyar,  and 
the  several  idioms  of  the  Sclavonic.  His 
predilections,  however,  were  military.  Mili¬ 
tary  tactics,  with  their  accompanying  sciences, 
history,  especially  ancient,  and  modern  liter¬ 
ature,  were  his  favorite  studies.  With  these 
he  combined  the  usual  corporeal  exercises, 
and  became  an  expert  fencer,  a  good  rider, 
and  a  first-rate  shot. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  physical  and 
intellectual  preparation  being  completed,  he 
entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
dragoon  regiment  of  his  maternal  grand¬ 
uncle,  the  General  of  Cavalry  and  Vice-Ban 
of  Croatia,  the  Baron  Kneserich,  of  St. 
Helena,  then  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Olah  von  Nanas,  and  was  sent  to  join  whilst 
it  was  still  in  garrison  at  Tariiow  in  Gallicia. 

In  this  service  he  soon  acquired  the  love 
and  esteem  of  those  around  him.  Just  and 
humane  to  his  inferiors,  true-hearted  to  his 
equals,  punctual  and  submissive  to  his  supe¬ 
riors,  he  was  at  once  regarded  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  an  excellent  officer.  The  Austrian 
army  abounds  in  small  societies,  fraternities 
“  auf  Noth  und  Tod  they  go  far  to  main¬ 
tain  that  military  spirit  and  good  fellowship 
which  still  keeps  the  army  together.  He 
was  their  very  soul.  His  gay  and  intrepid 
bearing,  his  wild  and  vigorous  enjoyment  of 
life,  his  invincible  good  temper,  his  sparkling 
wit,  fascinated  and  informed  as  with  one 
spirit  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Of 
an  iron  constitution,  he  was  last  at  the  table 
at  night,  first  on  horseback  in  the  morning  ; 
in  every  freak,  in  every  exploit  always  fore¬ 
most.  And  under  all  this,  which  so  marked 
the  future  free-chosen  chief  of  a  bold,  adven¬ 
turous  people,  he  concealed  sources  of  the 
purest  and  gentlest  poetry,  a  soul  melting 
with  tenderness,  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  almost  absolute,  to  his  own. 
Though  often  in  female  society,  he  is  said  to 
have  scarcely  noticed  the  passions  he  awak¬ 
ened  ;  his  whole  being  hung  upon  his  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  and  the  charities  of  his  own 
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home.  Over  his  mother  and  sister,  of  whom 
he  was  early  deprived,  the  latter  in  the  full 
flush  of  youthful  beauty,  he  still  mourns ; 
to  his  two  brothers,  one,  colonel  in  the  Carl- 
stadt  border  regiment,  the  other  Chef  d’Es- 
cadron  in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Joseph,  he  was  ever  most 
devotedly  attached.  But  this  somewhat  dis¬ 
sipated  life  could  not  be  continued  long  with 
impunity.  After  five  years  his  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution  began  to  give  way.  He  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  serious  illness,  accompanied 
with  much  suffering;  at  any  moment  it 
might  have  terminated  in  sudden  dissolution. 
Those  who  saw  him  at  that  period  on  his 
bed  of  sickness,  and  possibly,  as  they  then 
thought  it,  of  death,  speak  with  admiration 
of  the  unaltered  composure,  and  almost  de¬ 
fying  serenity  with  which  he  met  the  visita¬ 
tion.  And  then,  too,  it  was,  that  he  com¬ 
posed  most  of  his  poems.  They  well  preserve 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten.  They  breathe  the  daring  and  lofty  as¬ 
pirations  of  a  young,  unsatisfied  mind  after  a 
nobler  future,  bitter  sighs  over  his  abruptly 
broken  existence,  and  a  thirst  and  hunger 
for  the  energetic  and  useful  in  deed  and 
word  :  should  Providence  vouchsafe  him  an 
hereafter.  And  so  it  happened ;  Provi¬ 
dence  proved  merciful.  In  1825  he  began 
gradually  to  recover  ;  his  convalescence  soon 
proceeded  rapidly  ;  before  the  year  was  over 
he  was  enabled  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  then 
quartered  at  Vienna.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  joy,  the  jubilee  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  fellow  officers.  He 
was  at  once  chosen  by  Major  General  Baron 
Geramb  as  his  adjutant  of  brigade,  and  so 
serviceable  did  he  render  himself  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  that  on  his  regiment  moving  under 
Colonel  Count  St.  Quentin  for  Poland,  he 
was  retained  in  the  capital,  nor  allowed  to 
follow  till  a  year  after. 

When  once  more  among  his  old  comrades, 
be  resumed  all  his  old  habits ;  he  was  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  proceed¬ 
ings.  Jellachlich  was  everywhere  in  demand ; 
nothing  could  be  thought  of,  nothing  done 
without  Jellachlich.  No  one  more  precise, 
or  even  pedantic,  in  the  performance  of  his 
military  duties ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  sabre 
thrown  aside,  than  he  was  sure  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  his  fellow-officers,  in  some 
desperate  chase,  through  thick  and  thin, 
night  and  rain,  after  amusement.  After 
passing  a  joyous  day  in  the  stations  near,  he 
and  his  detachment  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  riding  back  miles  together,  to  be  in  time 
for  the  parade  of  the  morning.  Jellachlich 


was  a  reckless  rider.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  horse  and  rider  escaped  from  pit 
and  morass  by  his  presence  of  mind,  or  the 
timely  aid  of  his  companions.  In  the  tumult 
of  these  wild  expeditions  it  was  that  he  com¬ 
posed  most  of  his  war  and  soldier  songs,  and 
in  particular  the  “Garrison’s-Lied,”  or  “Gar¬ 
rison  Song,”  so  well  known  and  so  heartily 
sung  through  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
army.  A  joyous  chant  it  is,  a  biting  satire 
on  the  old  antiquated  martinet  system  of 
Austrian  tactics,  but  withal  full  of  right 
good  hope  for  the  future,  a  hearty  inspiriting 
cheer,  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  to  good 
fellowship,  brotherly  union,  and  an  honest 
soldierly  maintenance  of  military  spirit  and 
discipline. 

And  now  the  French  Revolution  of  July 
broke  out,  and  great  was  the  bustle  on  every 
side.  In  the  apprehension  of  immediate  war, 
augmentations,  advancements,  promotions,  a 
general  stir  showed  itself  through  the  whole 
empire.  Jellachlich  profited  with  the  rest. 
Through  the  patronage  of  the  then  new  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council  of  War,  Baron  Von 
Radossevich,  an  old  and  grateful  friend  of 
his  father’s,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain-lieutenant  in  one  of  the  Hulan  border 
.regiments.  The  separation  from  his  old 
fellow-officers  was  on  both  sides  a  severe 
trial.  Nor  to  this  day  is  it  forgotten. 
Eighteen  years  have  now  passed,  but  the 
evidences  of  liis  attachment  are  as  strong  as 
ever;  whilst  he  is  now,  as  always,  their 
favorite.  His  “  Garrison’s-Lied”  they  claim 
as  their  especial  property ;  no  joyous  occa¬ 
sion  is  ever  allowed  to  pass  without  thunder¬ 
ing  it  out,  as  of  old,  in  hearty  chorus.  Nor 
was  this  confined  to  them ;  he  soon  added 
new  friends  to  old ;  everywhere  loved  as  soon 
as  known,  he  succeeded  in  winning,  as  no 
other  officer  had  yet  done,  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  army.  In  the  beginning  of  1837, 
Jellachlich  advanced  another  step.  We  find 
him  major  of  the  Gollner  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  now  the  regiment  of  the  Archduke 
Ernest,  and  adjutant  general  to  Count  Vetter 
of  Lilienberg,  then  military  governor  of  Dal¬ 
matia. 

From  this  period  forth  we  must  look  on 
Jellachlich  as  a  new  man ;  the  turbulence’  of 
his  youth  began  to  settle  down  ;  he  gradually 
assumed  the  more  earnest  passions  of  man¬ 
hood.  In  his  new  situation,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  his  gifted  chief,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  with  eagerness  to  the  study  of  the 
character  and  position  of  Dalmatia ;  a  poor 
province,  but  to  Austria  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance,  as  was  well  seen  by  the  sagacity 
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of  Napoleon.  On  the  death  of  Lilienbei^, 
Jellachlich,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  was  appointed  to  the  first  Border 
regiment  of  the  Banat,  and  in  1842  took  its 
command  as  colonel.  At  the  head  of  this 
distinguished  corps  he  repelled  the  incursions 
of  the  Bosnians,  and  by  his  courage  and  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  affair  at  Posvid,  gave  already 
promise  of  his  future  military  glory. 

But  military  glory  and  talent  were  only 
means  to  an  end.  Jellachlich  was  soon  to 
appear  in  a  higher  position  and  character 
than  that  of  a  mere  successful  commander. 

The  revolution  of  March,  1848,  opened 
altogether  a  new  era  to  the  Austrian  empire. 
Rights,  which  had  been  well  won  by  many  a 
bloody  and  prolonged  war,  long  claimed  and 
long  promised  to  a  devoted  people,  were  at 
length  conceded,  when  they  could  no  longer 
he  refused,  to  all  his  states  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand.  In  the  time,  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  concessions  were  made,  there 
were  many  elements  of  confusion.  The 
court  was  reluctant,  the  people  distrustful. 
There  had  been  a  long  inward  struggle,  un¬ 
der  outward  appearances  of  stagnation,  not 
merely  between  sovereign  and  subject,  but, 
as  it  is  now  known,  between  court  and  cabi¬ 
net.  Even  Metternich,  behind  the  country, 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  Camarilla.  For 
some  time  past,  at  least  wise,  if  not  liberal, 
he  saw,  and  warned,  and  would  have  effected 
as  he  had  advised,  many  changes,  as  indis¬ 
pensable  as  they  were  just,  not  so  much 
through  love  of  reform  as  through  fear  of 
revolution.  No  wonder  then  that  with  this 
consciousness — nations  in  these  moments  and 
matters  have  a  sort  of  instinct — Hungary 
should  have  endeavored  to  secure,  beyond 
the  contingency  of  a  reaction,  her  own 
liberties,  and,  as  the  most  effectual  mode, 
should  have  resolved  to  separate  from  the 
empire,  and  to  set  up  for  herself.  Not  so 
Croatia — her  object  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Hungary,  but  the  means  sound  policy  pointed 
out  for  its  attainment  widely  different.  Had 
Hungary  been  an  homogeneous  community, 
with  no  antagonism  of  language,  race,  and 
religion,  the  course  for  each  of  the  three 
states  which  compose  her  kingdom  ought  in 
policy  and  patriotism  to  have  been  the  same. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  results,  naturally  flowing  from 
such  diversity,  have  followed.  Apprehension 
of  the  future,  resentment  for  the  past,  soon 
produced  a  total  opposition  of  thought  and 
action.  The  possessors  of  power  feared  to 
share  their  power ;  the  excluded  from  power 
claimed  and  proceeded  to  enforce  its  par¬ 


ticipation.  A  Magyar  ascendency  was  es¬ 
tablished  ;  not  in  the  sense  of  the  common 
interests  of  Hungary,  but  of  those  of  a  fac¬ 
tion  in  Hungary :  like  all  factions,  unjust  and 
unwise,  it  claimed  all  for  itself,  and  would 
share  nothing  with  its  fellow-subjects  and 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Sclavonic  races  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  this.  These  races  in  number  are  superior 
to  the  Magyar,  nor  was  there  any  other 
ground  more  tenable  to  justify  such  assump¬ 
tion.  In  a  mere  brute  conqueror  such  course 
might  have  been  consistent;  in  men  who 
demanded  rights  for  themselves,  who  justified 
their  efforts  for  separation  on  the  ground  of 
these  rights,  who  went  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  enforce  them  against  Austria  in  favor  of 
Italy,  it  was  an  absurd  and  unendurable 
atrocity.  It  will  best  be  understood  by  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  by  referring  to  similar  hypocrisies 
in  Irish  history  ;  to  that  cry  of  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Parliament  of  1782  for  independence 
from  England,  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  disdainfully  shut¬ 
ting  out  a  large  portion  of  Irishmen,  the 
whole  of  the  great  Catholic  masses,  from  its 
enjoyment ;  clamoring  for  a  free  constitution, 
as  if  a  constitution  for  a  party,  and  not  for  a 
country,  could  by  any  possibility  be  free. 

Whilst  in  connection  with  Austria,  as  a 
dependent  member  of  the  empire,  as  one 
only  of  the  three  united  kingdoms,  this 
monopolizing  and  excluding  policy  was  hard¬ 
ly  practicable.  To  leave  full  range  for  the 
injustice,  the  Magyar  must,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  be  left  to  himself.  To  oppress  Sclav- 
ism  there  must  be  no  monitor  German  or 
Tzeckian ;  no  empire,  no  head,  to  control  or 
command.  Hence,  as  the  obvious  prelimi¬ 
nary,  separation  from  Vienna  became  neces¬ 
sary,  not  so  much  from  hostility  to  the  Kaiser, 
as  through  detestation  of  the  fellow-subject 
Sclave.  Not  equality  or  freedom,  but  right 
to  rule,  and  not  be  ruled,  was  their  demand. 
And  there  soon  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  means.  Short  only  of  a  state  of  open 
revolt  to  her  still  recognized  king  was  the 
condition  of  Hungary  from  the  month  of 
April  on.  She  sent  her  ambassadors  to 
Vienna,  and  later  to  Frankfort,  as  if  alto¬ 
gether  to  a  foreign  power ;  she  claimed  the 
right  of  raising  and  disposing  of  her  own 
troops,  bound  not  by  the  general  but  special 
Hungarian  oath ;  she  used  every  effort  to 
divert  from  their  allegiance  troops  till  then 
devoted  to  the  emperor ;  she  expressed  her 
sympathies  openly  and  unequivocally  with 
the  insurgents  of  Italy;  she  recalled  her 
regiments  from  Lombardy,  and  refused  all 
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further  aid  for  the  continuance  of  the  war ; 
she  repudiated  all  share  in  the  imperial  debt, 
all  joining  in  the  imperial  contributions,  all 
help  of  blood  or  money,  were  the  monar¬ 
chy  itself  thereby  to  fall  to  pieces in  a 
word,  in  terms  as  plain  as  deeds  could  speak 
it,  she  declared  her  6xed  determination  to 
have  nothing  henceforward  in  common  with 
the  empire.  In  this  emergency  Croatia  saw 
herself  a  serf  still,  in  a  free  country,  involved 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  right  and 
equality,  in  a  furious  contest  for  home  and 
altar — the  worst  of  all  civil  wars.  Aid  had 
she  none  against  the  menaced  wrong,  but  in 
her  own  right  arm  and  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  which,  however  weak  it  might  be 
against  all,  was  all-powerful  against  each. 
To  the  empire,  then,  and  to  its  head  she 
flew.  The  emperor  and  the  monarchy,  one 
and  undivided,  was  her  battle-cry  along  the 
whole  of  her  borders,  a  cry  which  burst  the 
bonds  which  for  800  years  had  bound  South 
Sclavonia  to  Hungary,  and  let  loose  on  that 
devoted  land,  against  the  will  and  in  despite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Croatia  herself,  the 
wild  hordes  of  the  Riiizes  and  Servians. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  pregnant  with  the 
destinies  of  their  country  and  the  integrity 
of  the  monarchy,  that  a  Croatian  deputation 
arrived  at  Vienna.  They  came  to  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  the  expression  of  their 
fears — of  their  devotedness.  They  pledged 
“  Gut”  and  “  Blut”  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Imperial  crown,  the  union  of  the  empire. 
But  they  implored  the  emperor  to  give  them 
means  and  opportunity  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
They  prayed  him  to  place  at  their  head  a 
chief  who  could  lead  them,  and  whom  they 
would  follow.  They  solicited  him  to  nominate 
a  man  equal  to  the  emergency,  to  appoint  as 
their  Ban  the  Colonel  Joseph  Jellachlich. 

The  emperor  was  not  insensible  to  the 
dangers  which  were  fast  gathering  around 
him,  and  sympathized  in  their  apprehension 
and  resentment  at  the  proceedings  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  He  granted  the  prayer.  Jellachlich 
was  appointed  Ban  of  the  three  united  king¬ 
doms,  and  in  a  few  days  after  covered  with 
honors.  He  was  successively  created  privy 
counsellor,  field-marshal,  proprietor  of  two 
regiments,  and  general  commandant-in-chief 
of  the  Banat,  Waradin,  and  Carlstadt  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  new  Ban  at  once  comprehended  the 
weight  and  responsibility  of  his  position. 
They  were  not  ordinary  times  ;  it  was  not  an 
ideal  dignity.  A  great  Sclavonic  movement 
had  begun  ;  not  volunteered,  but  provoked, 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  passionate  and 
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perilous.  He  was  called  on  to  master  and 
guide  it.  Thereby  only  could  the  rights  of 
his  own  race,  religion,  and  land  be  vindicated, 
the  rights  and  power  of  the  emperor  main¬ 
tained,  the  freedom,  with  the  order  of  the 
whole  community  consolidated.  “  My  lot,” 
says  he,  writing  confidentially  at  this  time  to 
a  friend,  “is  cast.  I  take  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  path,  the  frank  and  open  course ;  if  I 
stand,  well ;  if  I  fall,  I  fall  as  a  soldier,  a 
patriot,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  my  emperor 
and  lord !” 

But  this  was  no  easy  task ;  to  master  the 
movement,  it  was  first  necessary  to  master 
the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  to  pene¬ 
trate  himself  with  the  fullness  of  Sclave 
nationality,  to  seize  and  wield  the  common 
heart.  But  this  he  sought  not  by  blind 
fanaticism  to  the  phantom  of  Pansclavism,  as 
the  German  papers  have  asserted,  nor  by 
servile  submission  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Czar,  its  assumed  head,  as  was  echoed  from 
the  Tribune  of  Pesth  to  the  Aula  of  Vienna, 
still  less  by  any  miserable  coquetry  for  a 
momentary  popularity  with  all  parties.  Jel¬ 
lachlich  was  the  idol  of  his  nation,  but  his 
secret  was  simple  and  honest.  He  was  so 
by  force  of  character  and  virtues ;  he  was 
so  because  quick  and  bold  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  with  iron  hand  he  seized  and  worked 
the  rudder  of  the  state,  and  over  surf  and 
rock  bore  the  laboring  vessel  gallantly  and 
safely  into  port.  Indefatigable,  universal, 
everywhere  present,  and  on  every  emergency, 
haranguing  the  people,  admonishing  the 
authorities,  adjuring  the  clergy,  in  the  street, 
at  the  council,  from  the  altar,  praising  and 
punishing,  conciliating  and  organizing,  he 
was  the  very  man  for  the  times,  as  the  times 
were  the  very  times  for  him.  Nothing  dis¬ 
couraged  him ;  nothing  daunted  him.  He 
met  the  popular  tumult  and  the  enemy’s 
charge  with  the  same  boldness,  the  same 
composure.  A  turbulent  meeting  had  just 
disputed  some  of  his  orders ;  he  entered  it 
without  notice  or  attendants ;  the  murmurs, 
every  moment  growing  louder,  rang  along 
the  benches,  till  at  last  one  who  seemed  to 
act  as  spokesman  for  the  others,  relying  on 
their  numbers  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed, 

“  No!  though  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
bayonets  thou  shalt  never  intimidate  us.” 

Jellachlich  struck  his  sabre  calmly  aside, 
and  replied — 

“  And  without  arms,  the  Ban  keeps  order 
and  quiet  in  the  land.” 

The  resistance  of  the  crowd  was  changed 
into  admiration ;  enthuiiastic  “  Zivios  1”  burst 
forth  from  every  side. 
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And  thus  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in 
breathing  into  the  South  Sclavonic  move¬ 
ment  one  feeling  and  one  will.  Every  heart 
clung  to  him  as  to  the  only  champion  of  his 
country’s  rights,  or  preserver  of  her  good 
order  and  peace.  Croatia  was  not  without 
its  ultra-democratic  party ;  even  among  the 
Sclaves  there  were  sympathizers  with  the 
Hungarians,  but  whatever  may  have  been 
their  opinions  or  views,  their  numbers  were 
few.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  beyond 
all  question,  had  but  one  political  creed — 
union  with  the  empire,  maintenance  of  their 
nationality,  full  development  of  its  resources 
and  liberties,  on  a  perfect  equality  with  every 
other  portion  of  the  state. 

In  the  excitement  naturally  resulting  from 
the  collision  of  two  such  powerful  elements, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  decen¬ 
cies  and  proprieties  of  literary  warfare  would 
be  much  regarded.  The  arrows  shot  forth 
frohi  the  Hungarian  press  against  the  Ban, 
whose  crime,  after  all,  was  not  more  than 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  Croatia  what  the 
Magyar  looked  for  for  Hungary,  and  who  in 
a  juncture  of  general  weakness  and  faithless¬ 
ness  gave  a  signal  example  of  energy  and 
devotedness  to  his  country  and  sovereign, 
were  sent  back,  it  is  true,  by  the  Croatian. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between  them  ; 
the  Croatian  press  did  not  intermeddle  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Hungary ;  it  acted  on 
the  defensive,  it  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Ban  and  the  country,  and  however  provoked, 
always  replied  with  dignity  and  self-control. 
But  the  time  was  past  in  which  such  weapons 
could  much  avail. 

Newspaper  invectives  were  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  to  repress  his  growing  power.  Re¬ 
course  was  had  to  other  expedients.  It  was 
sought  to  render  him  suspected  in  the  eyes 
of  the  very  sovereign  whom  he  was  labor¬ 
ing  to  serve. 

Sick  and  feeble  lay  the  emperor  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Innspruck.  It  was  a  remote 
and  retired  spot.  Many  of  his  best  friends 
were  absent ;  he  was  surrounded  by  an  Hun¬ 
garian  ministry.  Through  all  the  borders 
the  irruption  of  the  Raizes  and  Servians  had 
produced  alarm  ;  the  cry  of  “  the  country  is 
in  danger” — that  tocsin  cry  which  creates  so 
much  of  the  danger  it  affects  to  apprehend, 
was  heard  on  every  side. 

The  Ban,  it  was  represented,  might  easily 
have  prevented  or  repressed  this  inroad ;  he  al¬ 
lowed  the  torrent  to  grow,  to  advance,  to  burst 
all  bounds ;  the  cause  of  this  apathy  was  obvi¬ 
ous  ;  the  movement  originated  from  himself. 
It  was  not  less  easy  to  connect  him  with  the 


Pansclavist  attempts  in  Prague.  In  a  word* 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed  was  no 
longer  to  be  concealed,  the  ascendency 
of  the  Sclave  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
races  of  the  empire.  These  representations 
had  their  effect ;  the  conspiracy  succeeded. 
The  emperor  declared  the  Ban  destUm  from 
all  his  offices  and  dignities  ;  but,  fearful  still 
of  the  consequences,  required  that  public 
effect  should  not  be  given  to  the  edict,  un¬ 
less  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Hungarians.  A  more  signal 
instance  of  court  intrigue  and  short-sighted 
as  well  as  ignoble  policy — dangerous  not  less 
to  the  Magyar  than  to  the  Sclave — one  more 
calculated  to  bring  liberty  as  well  as  monar¬ 
chy  into  contempt — could  not  have  been 
devised.  Jellachlich  was  forthwith  put  to 
the  test.  He  was  enjoined  not  to  attend  the 
approaching  meeting,  on  the  5th  of  June,  of 
the  Diet  of  Agram,  and  summoned  to  appear 
instead  at  Innspruck  to  answer  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  This  injunction,  in¬ 
spired  by  Hungarian  influence,  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  its  purpose.  It  was  an  important 
occasion  and  meeting,  that  which  was  about 
to  take  place ;  deputies  from  all  the  Croa¬ 
tian  provinces  were  about  to  assemble  at 
Agra  ;  grave  affairs,  nay,  the  greatest  which 
could  affect  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a 
people,  were  on  the  point  of  being  discussed. 
It  had  another  object.  The  session  was  to 
be  preceded  by  the  solemn  installation  of  the 
Ban.  An  ordinary  man  might  have  obeyed 
the  mandate  ;  the  Ban  knew  at  whose  sug¬ 
gestion  it  had  issued  ;  he  set  at  naught  the 
summons,  and  on  the  appointed  day  ap¬ 
peared  at  Agram,  and  not  at  Innspi-uck. 
Enthusiastic  was  his  welcome  ;  great  the  ju¬ 
bilee  with  which  he  w^as  received  by  all 
.classes  of  his  countrymen.  His  installation  was 
performed  amidst  universal  acclamations  by 
the  Greek  or  non-united  Bishop  and  Patriarch 
of  Karlowitz,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Agram  being  absent,  partly  from  a 
wish  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  instance,  that, 
even  in  Croatia,  religion  and  church  were 
now  free.  And  strange  the  contrast  the 
proceedings  of  that  day  presented  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  secret  machinations  and 
duplicity  of  the  court.  In  the  Very  moment 
in  which  he  was  denounced  as  traitor  by  his 
sovereign,  stood  Ban  Jellachlich  in  the  Diet 
Hall  at  Agram,  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
rouse,  by  his  eloquence,  the  affections  and 
energies  of  his  hearers  to  loyalty  and  devo¬ 
tedness  to  that  same  prince  ;  and  so  uncon¬ 
scious,  or  so  doubtful  of  the  real  opinions  of 
the  emperor  did  he  feel,  that  but  a  few  days 
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after,  (the  12  th  of  June,)  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  composed  of  Colonel  Denkstein, 
Count  Nugent,  Count  Ludwig  Erdody,  Baron 
Franz  Kulmer,  Count  Karl  Draskovich,  and 
several  others,  he  set  out,  without  hesitation, 
for  Innspruck.  His  progress  through  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  midst  of  Alpine  songs,  patriotic 
music,  festal  arches,  popular  cheerings,  was 
one  brilliant  triumphal  march.  The  Tyrolese 
sympathized  with  the  Croatians ;  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  Imperial  House;  they  had  beside 
some  old  reminiscences ;  the  name  of  Jel- 
lachlich  was  not  unknown  amongst  them. 
Many  an  old  ride  in  those  mountains  had 
fought  in  the  victorious  field  of  Feldkirch 
under  his  father.  On  his  arrival,  no  com¬ 
munication  was  made  to  him — not  a  word 
spoken  of  the -edict  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
but  six  days  before.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy, 
the  then  Minister  of  Hungary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  received  instructions  from  Pesth 
not  to  allow  of  any  interview  between  him  and 
the  emperor.  On  this  being  communicated 
to  the  deputation,  it  determined  at  once  on 
instantly  returning,  the  Ban  first  conveying 
in  clear  terms  to  the  emperor,  that  he  did 
not  hold  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  majesty,  nor  with  his  own,  to  submit 
to  the  control  of  an  Hungarian  ministry. 

But  whilst  the  empire  was  thus  divided 
against  itself,  the  court  gave  proof  of  being 
scarcely  less  separated  into  different  parties. 
The  same,  man  who  was  refused  all  approach 
to  the  sovereign,  was  received  not  only  without 
difficulty,  but  with  open  arms,  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Franz  Karl  and  the  Archduchess  So¬ 
phia.  An  audience,  through  their  interven¬ 
tion,  was,  at  last,  obtained ;  but  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  its  results,  Esterhazy  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  ministry,  no  longer  able  to  prevent  it, 
required  to  be  present.  The  archduke  en¬ 
deavored  to  meet  this  new  difficulty ;  the 
Ban  still  remained  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he 
would  make  no  advance  to  the  Hungarians. 
A  middle  term  was  at  last  found ;  a  public 
was  substituted  for  a  private  audience.  On 
the  appointed  day,  (19th  of  June,)  the  depu¬ 
tation,  with  Jellachlich  at  their  head,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  assembled  court.  All  then 
at  Innspruck — emperor  and  empress,  arch¬ 
dukes  and  archduchesses,  the  whole  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  usual  cortege  of  state 
officers,  lords,  and  ladies  attended.  The 
Hungarian  ministry  likewise  appeared.  It 
was  a  remarkable  scene — Jellachlich  stood 
out  before  his  Croatians,  before  the  elite  of 
the  nation,  and  addressed,  in  his  and  their 
name,  the  emperor.  In  glowing  language  he 
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placed  before  the  sovereign  the  perilous  state 
of  the  monarchy ;  the  devotedness  unto 
death  of  a  true  and  valorous  people.  He 
spoke  of  the  rights  of  both,  of  the  interests 
of  both,  eloquently  and  courageously.  It 
was  not  fitting  that  faithful  servants  should 
be  trodden  into  dust,  or  passed  away  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  to  others  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  laying  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  their  urgent  prayers,  that  the  bonds 
which  held  them  to  the  empire  should  be 
rendered  more  indissoluble  than  ever.  Croa¬ 
tia  was  its  right  arm — the  border  provinces 
its  bone  and  muscle;  though  not  forming 
more  than  the  five-and-thirtieth  portion  of 
the  monarchy,  they  furnished  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  infantry,  and  could,  when  ne¬ 
cessary,  make  it  double.  Such  a  land  and 
people — such  hearts  and  arms  were  not,  in 
an  hour  like  this,  of  danger,  recklessly  to  be 
cast  away.  The  effect  was  striking ;  the 
court  was  moved,  many  shed  tears.  It  was 
something  new  to  see  a  man  of  genius, 
vigor,  and  intrepidity,  addressing  a  weak 
and  sickly  sovereign  face  to  face,  before 
friend  and  foe.  It  carried  the  mind  back  to 
times  when  individuality,  still  strong,  broke 
down  all  barriers  of  rank  or  position,  and 
ruled  by  the  force  of  personal  prowess  and 
mind.  The  charges  were  no  longer  pressed ; 
the  intervention  of  the  Archduke  John  was 
sought  and  employed,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  imputations  of  the  Hungarians. 

The  act  of  dismissal  was  not  formally  can¬ 
celled,  but  the  Ban  was  allowed  de  facto  to 
continue  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  high  trust. 
Every  one  felt  assured  that  the  emperor 
looked  only  for  the  favorable  moment  to 
withdraw  an  edict  which  it  was  now  clear 
had  been  extorted  from  him  against  his  will 
The  Archduke  John  addressed  him  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  of  congratulation  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  “  An  meinen  lieben  Ban- 
nus” — To  my  dear  Ban.”  The  audience 
was  scarcely  over  when  he  was  received  by 
the  Archduke  Franz,  and  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
Prince  Esterhaz}’  seemed  to  expect  a  visit ; 
this  not  taking  place,  he  visited  the  Ban.  It 
is  said  they  remained  closeted  for  more  than 
an  hour  ;  and  that  the  prince  on  leaving  the 
apartment,  apparently  much  excited,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  in  passing  through  the 
Croatians  assembled  in  the  antechamber. 

What  a  man  !  I  must  myself  go  to  Pesth  ; 
this  matter  must  henceforth  take  another 
direction.” 

And  thus  he  left  Innspruck,  in  the  midst 
of  the  caresses  of  the  court,  the  defeat  or 
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reconciliation  of  his  enemies,  the  exultation  of 
his  friends,  and  the  jubilee  of  the  people. 
His  return  was  a  festival !  And  all  this  was 
an  illusion — a  fraud — a  snare ! 

He  had  now  reached  Lienz,  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  on  his  way  homeward,  when  taking  up 
the  papers  of  the  day,  amongst  them  the 
“  Wiener  Zeiiung/*  the  first  thing  which 
struck  his  astonished  and  indignant  eye  under 
the  date  of  19th  of  June,  the  very  day  of  his 
audience  with  the  emperor,  was  the  edict  for 
his  dismissal — the  edict  which  was  not  to 
have  been  acted  on,  and  of  the  existence  of 
which  not  one  single  tongue  had  ventured  to 
utter  to  him  a  syllable  during  the  whole  of 
his  stay  at  Innspruck !  Nor  was  this  all ;  as 
if  the  court  could  be  true  to  none,  the  docu¬ 
ment  reluctantly  yielded  was  rendered  by  a 
ruse  inoperative ;  it  was  published  without 
the  counter-signature  of  an  Hungarian  minis¬ 
ter.  The  Ban  was  insulted  and  derided; 
the  Hungarian  was  duped  and  foiled.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  such  a  government  could 
inspire  or  deserve  confidence.  But  this  was 
only  one  step  in  that  labyrinth  of  follies  and 
duplicities,  which  render  this  page  of  Aus¬ 
trian  history  as  contemptible  as  it  is  myste¬ 
rious. 

At  this  news,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
the  whole  of  South  Sclavonia  was  in  a  flame. 
Through  all  their  bounds  and  borders  there 
was  but  one  cry  of  sorrowful  and  scornful 
indignation  at  the  ignoble  treachery  of  the 
court.  The  Ban  was  silent.  None  of  the 
papers  of  the  day  contain  one  single  word  of 
reproach  or  resentment  from  him.  But  look¬ 
ing  back  to  time  and  place,  to  men  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  bitterly  must  his  true  heart  have 
felt  and  deplored  this  wound  so  prepared 
and  so  struck.  His  reception  by  the  empe-  | 
ror,  the  deep  concealment,  on  every  side,  of 
the  hostile  edict,  the  friendly  advances  of  the 
archduke  and  archduchess,  the  selection  of 
the  Archduke  John  as  the  mediator;  all  these 
matters  taken  tocrether  showed  how  little  he 
could,  in  future,  count  on  such  a  government 
— how  little  it  was  intended  that  their  man¬ 
dates  should  be  respected  or  obeyed.  The 
Ban  was  silent,  but  not  so  the  Croatian  Diet. 
They  bore  not  the  wrong  with  the  same 
meekness  or  humility.  In  bold,  but  just 
phrase,  they  represented  to  the  emperor  their 
veneration  and  love  for  their  chief,  their 
grief  at  the  injury  which  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated  against  him.  In  his  wounds  they  had 
been  wounded ;  in  his  interests  their  interests 
had  been  sacrificed.  Their  allegiance  and 
union  with  the  empire  still  remained  un¬ 
shaken,  but  they  asked  how  was  it  that 


while  the  light  of  freedom  had  arisen  over 
every  other  land  in  the  empire,  they  alone 
should  be  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  dominion.  To  Hungary  and  Hunga¬ 
rian  intrigue  they  traced  this  edict,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  attachment  to  the  Ban, 
was  their  indignation  at  such  interference. 
These  sentiments  were  re-echoed  by  the 
troops  along  the  frontier.  They  were  the 
sentiments,  indeed,  of  the  whole  nation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Ban  con¬ 
sidered  himself  justified  in  paying  no  regard 
to  the  Imperial  edict.  He  knew  how  unreal 
it  was  in  every  respect,  and  trusted  to  future 
events  for  his  justification.  He  returned  at 
once  to  Agra,  where  he  was  met  with  un¬ 
bounded  enthusiasm,  and  so  far  from  retiring 
into  a  private  capacity,  as  was  intended,  he 
employed  to  the  utmost  every  means  wWch 
his  official  position  gave  him,  redoubled  every 
exertion,  took  every  measure  to  put  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defense,  to  win  still 
more  the  confidence  of  his  compatriots,  to* 
rouse  and  prepare  for  the  uncompromising 
maintenance  of  their  nationality.  Neither 
the  mandate  of  the  sovereign  nor  the  Aus¬ 
trian  and  German  press,  (then  by  no  means 
favorable,)  nor  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
Magyar  orators  and  writers,  neither  private 
intrigue  nor  public  attack  had  any  effect  in 
diverting  him  from  this  purpose.  No  longer 
confined  to  Croatia,  he  journeyed  through  all 
Sclavonia,  and  everywhere  found  the  same 
reception,  everywhere  the  same  determina¬ 
tion  to  support  and  defend  him  in  the  coming 
emergency. 

Events  soon  proved  how  just  and  wise 
were  these  precautions.  So  far  from  visit¬ 
ing  this  contumacy  with  chastisement,  the 
court  of  Vienna  found  itself  reduced  to  try 
other  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  ite 
purpose.  It  was  thought  that  by  mutual 
explanations  an  arrangement  might  still  be 
devised  acceptable  to  both,  and  sufficient  to 
tranquilize  these  angry  elements.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  proposed  to  take  place  at  Vien¬ 
na.  Bathyany,  the  Hungarian  minister,  was 
there  ;  Jellachlich  was  invited  to  meet  him  ; 
he  acceded  ;  his  reception  in  the  Impeiial 
capital  was  encouraging ;  immense  multi¬ 
tudes  came  out  to  meet  him.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  Badener  Bahnhof, 
when  cries  resounded  on  every  side,  “  Where 
is  Jellachlich  ?”  During  his  stay  in  the  city 
his  residence  in  the  Kamthnerstrass  was 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  admirers.  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  honored  him  on  the 
29th  of  July  with  a  serenade  and  a  “  Fack- 
elzug.’*  Nor  had  the  slight  interruption 
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attempted  by  the  Hungarian  party  any  other 
effect  than  to  furnitsh  him  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  addressing  the  Viennese  from  his 
window,  in  a  speech  terminating  with  these 
words ;  “  My  cause  is  the  cause  of  honor ; 
therefore  am  I  ready  to  lay  before  you 
frankly  all  my  feelings  and  intentions.  I  am 
no  foe  to  the  noble  Hungarian  nation,  but  to 
those  only  who,  hurried  on  by  their  separa¬ 
tion  tendencies,  for  their  own  selfish  ends, 
would  rend  Hungary  from  Austria,  and  thus 
render  both  weak.  I,  my  brothers,  I  wish 
a  great,  a  strong,  a  powerful,  a  free,  an  undi¬ 
vided  Austria.  Long  live  our  beautiful 
fatherland  !  and  long  live  Germany  !” 

Notwithstanding  these  demonstrations,  the 
conference  of  Vienna  produced  no  peaceful 
result.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  all  com¬ 
promise  was  impracticable.  Jellachlich  did 
not  indeed  require  the  political  separation  of 
the  Sclavonian  border  territories  from  the 
Hungarian  united  kingdom,  but  he  did  re¬ 
quire  a  due  recognition  of  the  national  and 
local  interests  of  the  Sclavonian  races,  and  in 
that  view  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
ministries  of  war  and  finance,  which  by  es¬ 
tablishing  an  altogether  independent  action 
of  the  Magyar  element,  left  the  Sclavonic 
more  or  less  at  its  mercy  ;  in  a  word,  he  de¬ 
manded  the  surrender  of  that  independence 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Hungary  since 
March,  184S,  and  a  re-entrance  into  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy. 

This,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  re¬ 
sisted  with  no  less  obstinacy  by  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  minister.  In  a  countrv  which  aimed  at 
total  separation,  and  had  accomplished  it 
in  part,  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off — the  Hun¬ 
garians  on  their  side,  in  greater  difficulty 
than  ever,  with  their  position  exposed  through 
the  apathy  of  the  imperial  troops ;  Jella¬ 
chlich,  on  his,  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
his  advantages,  hastened  respectively  to 
make  immediate  preparations  for  war.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  two  battalions  sent  from 
each  of  the  frontier  regiments  to  Italy,  he 
had  still  left  in  each  district  from  4000  to 
5000  volunteers.  “With  God,  and  be  he¬ 
roes  !”  was  the  old  cry  of  departure  of  the 
Borderers,  whenever  the  emperor  called  them 
to  join  his  standard  in  war — “With  God, 
and  be  heroes !”  arose  from  the  sick  and  the 
sound,  the  young  and  the  old.  “With  God, 
and  be  heroesi — our  women  and  children  will 
guard  our  borders  from  the  Turks greeted 
him  on  every  side.  Croatia  and  Sclavonia 
imposed  and  submitted  to  the  heaviest  bur¬ 


thens  ;  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician’s 
wand,  arms,  artillery,  provisions,  magazine 
stores,  sprung  up  in  profusion — none  of  the 
munitions  of  war  were  wanting.  This  was 
attributed  at  the  time  to  the  secret  aid  of  the 
Austrian  minister  of  war ;  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  he  then  contributed  anything 
beyond  sympathy  ;  later,  indeed,  determina¬ 
tion  and  success  may  have  attracted  or  com¬ 
pelled  such  aid.  Such  indeed  was  the  whole 
policy  of  this  vacillating  cabinet ;  following 
events  instead  of  guiding  them,  determined 
by  temporary  expediency  instead  of  eternal 
justice,  to  friend  and  foe  equally  dissimula- 
tive,  attempting  to  keep  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  empire,  and  every  day  infusing 
new  solvents  calculated  to  loosen  and  divide. 

Jellachlich  had  now  completed  his  ar¬ 
rangements.  W’ith  the  fervent  support  of  his 
own  Croatians,  and  the  warm  wishes  of  many 
Austrian  regiments,  and  no  very  deteimined 
opposition  on  the  part  even  of  the  Hungari¬ 
ans  themselves,  armed  at  every  point,  he 
stood  ready  to  pass  the  frontier  of  Ilungary. 

Civil  war  was  imminent;  a  few  still  looked 
(they  were  very  few)  to  the  mediation  or 
control  of  the  emperor.  In  this  crisis,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1848,  appeared  in  the 
Agramer  Zeilnny,  an  imperial  edict  in  open 
recantation  of  all  foniier  measures  on  the 
subject,  restoring  the  Ban  to  all  his  public 
honors  and  functions,  in  recognition  “  of  his 
wise  and  patiaotic  services !”  But  this,  too, 
was  without  the  signature  of  an  Hungar  an 
minister.  It  thus  looked  little  less  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Hungary. 
It  w'as  so  interpreted.  The  ferment,  the  con¬ 
sternation  it  produced  is  well  known.  An 
Hungarian  deputation  hastened  to  Schon- 
brun ;  it  w’as  received,  but  none  but  the 
most  evasive  answers  returned.  The  court 
would  enter  into  no  explanation,  no  discus¬ 
sion,  until  the  Kossuth  ministry  had  been 
dismissed.  This  was  complied  with.  A 
Bathyany  ministry  was  formed,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  the  old  Kossuth  spirit  still  breathed 
through  it.  Neither  the  court  nor  Jella¬ 
chlich  gained  by  the  alteration.  New  com¬ 
plications  succeeded.  The  Archduke  Ste¬ 
phen  had  at  first  attempted,  in  quality  of 
viceroy,  to  conduct  affairs ;  this  he  soon 
found  to  be  impossible  ;  a  serai-provisional 
government,  a  species  of  Kossuth  and  Sze- 
raere  dictatorship  was  appointed  ;  it  had 
given  way  to  the  Bathyany  ministry,  and 
this  now  had  failed.  In  the  mean  time  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Hungary  every 
day  increased.  Jellachlich  had  already  pass¬ 
ed  the  Drave  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of 
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September,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  was  now  advancing  towards  the  capital. 

The  “  Landwehr”  was  called  out,  and  the 
very  same  Diet  which  had  refused  the  arch¬ 
duke  more  extensive  powers,  now  called  on 
him  to  do  his  duty  as  Palatine,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated,  and  appeared  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops, 
but,  on  the  llth  of  September,  instead  of 
appearing,  as  was  expected,  at  their  head, 
he  escaped  to  Vienna,  on  the  plea  of  making 
one  more  effort  for  conciliation.  This  last 
link  with  the  court  being  broken,  Hungary 
now  stood  in  open  revolt.  Every  exertion 
was  made,  but  the  means  and  chances  were 
unequal.  The  national  guard,  the  army  of 
the  Drave,  were  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  raw  recruits ;  a  feeble  force  against  the 
30,000  or  40,000  men  of  Jellachlich,  who 
now  stood  at  Great  Kanisa  ready  to  strike 
th«  decisive  blow. 

But  in  this  moment  of  suspense,  Vienna 
gave  a  new  direction  to  events,  the  flight  of 
the  emperor  to  Olmiitz  left  little  doubt  what 
course  it  was  now  intended  to  pursue.  The 
rural  population  had  never  forgotten  their 
traditional  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  and  the  emperor  still  maintains 
something  in  all  his  weakness  of  that  good- 
natured  homeliness,  which  smoothened  down 
with  the  peasant  so  much  of  the  harsher 
form  of  absolutism  in  the  time  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  On  the  way  they  crowded  out  from 
villages  with  song  and  shout  to  meet  their 
Kaiser.  Woe  to  the  “  Studiosus”  who  on 
that  day  dared  to  show  himself  with  red  cap 
or  red  handkerchief,  albeit  of  the  national 
guard,  amongst  them. 

At  Egginburg  the  whole  neighborhood 
gathered  round  the  Imperial  carriage.  The 
emperor  had  way  made  for  them,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  the  old  paternal  tone  of 
Kaiser  Franz — “Children!  what  I’ve  prom¬ 
ised  I’ll  keep.  Robott,  tithes,  and  all  those 
other  matters  have  ceased.  I’ve  sanctioned 
and  signed  it,  and  so  it  shall  remain.  Your 
emperor  gives  you  his  word  for  it,  and  you 
may  believe  your  emperor.  I  mean  we41  to¬ 
wards  you,  but  in  Vienna  there  are  people 
who  do  not  mean  well  towards  me,  and  who 
wish  to  seduce  you.  As  I  can  no  longer 
help  myself,  I  must,  unfortunately,  send  mili¬ 
tary  amongst  them  to  make  them  act  better,” 
<fec.  &c.*  These  words  were  received  with 

*  The  very  words  of  the  emperor,  if  we  are  to 
trust  the  report:  “  Kinder  was  ich  versprochen  Imb’ 
das  halt*  ich;  Robott,  Zehend,  und  das  andere  hat 
aufgehdrt ;  ich  hab’s  sanctionirt,  unterschrieben  und 


more  applause  than  would  have  been  the 
most  studied  oration.  The  old  spoke  of  the 
late  “blessed”  emperor,  and  the  women 
hung  out  “  schwarz-gelbe”  handkerchiefs,  the 
imperial  colors.  The  Austrian  peasant  is 
conservative,  and  looks  with  something  akin 
to  destestation  on  the  unintelligible  theories 
and  wild  uproar  of  the  towns.  So  long  as 
he  is  allowed  to  reap  what  he  sows,  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Aula  appears  to  him  incom¬ 
prehensible.  The  court  saw  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  it,  that  it  could  rely  on  the  country,  in 
case  of  any  measure  against  the  towns ;  no 
aid  could  come  to  them  from  that  quarter  ; 
no  hndsturin  cry  would  be  obeyed.  The 
movements  of  Windisch-Gratz  and  Jellach¬ 
lich  were  now  safe. 

And  day  after  day,  closer  and  closer  drew 
the  lines — move  after  move,  until  tower  and 
pawn  were  shut  in  by  bishop,  king,  and 
knight ;  and  the  issue  of  the  great  game  no 
longer  appeared  doubtful.  Few  sieges  in 
modem  times  have  been  so  fraught  with  the 
wild  and  wayward,  with  huge  and  harsh 
contrasts  of  men  and  things.  A  sovereign 
with  outstretched  arm  and  uplifted  sword  over 
his  own  capital ;  his  Parliament  sitting  within 
its  walls ;  his  subjects  within,  as  without, 
protesting  allegiance;  without,  as  within, 
proclaiming  freedom ;  resisting  in  despite 
of  their  allegiance  the  still  constitutional  head 
of  the  state  ;  in  despite  of  their  protestations 
in  favor  of  liberty,  ready  to  crush  it ;  na¬ 
tionalities  of  all  kinds  (even  Hungary  has 
several)  under  new  banners,  the  very  opposite 
to  those  under  which  they  had  at  first  set 
out.  “  Deutschthum”  in  alliance  with  “  Scla- 
venthum Sclaventhum  at  variance  with 
itself,  witness  the  letter  of  the  Ban  to  his 
Bohemian  brethren,  and  their  expostulations 
in  answer  from  Prague — surely  there  were 
never  joined  in  more  tangled  web  so^many 
and  such  various  views  and  passions.  At 
night  might  be  heard  on  the  Rother-Thurm 
bastion,  the  bivouac  of  the  Windisch-Griitz 
grenadiers,  chanting,  with  might  and  main,  in 
the  Leopoldstadtnear — “Was  ist  der  Deutsch- 
en  Vaterland  ?”  whilst  the  university,  “  F uchs- 
lied” — “  Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh’,  ” 
was  converted  into  a  “  Soldaten-Lied”  for  the 
occasion,  and  every  now  and  then  the  bur¬ 
then — “Vom  ledernen  Jellachlich,”  mixed 
jovially  with  Sclavonic  lay  and  music,  the 


dabei  bleibt’s:  eurc  Kaiser  gibt  euch  sein  Wort 
darauf,  und  glaubt’s  dem  Kaiser;  ich  mein’s  gut 
mit  euch ;  aber  in  Wien  gieb’s  Lent’  die’s  nicht  gut 
mit  mir  meinen,  und  die  euch  auch  verfiihren 
wollcn:  und  da  kann  ich  mir  nicht  helfen  ich  wird 
Icider  Militar  Linschiuken  mussen,”  u.  &  w. 
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Aula  imitated  ludicrously  and  fantastically 
by  the  camp. 

The  day,  long  certain,  though  long  delayed, 
at  last  arrived,  and  the  short,  pregnant  tele¬ 
graphic  dispatch,  “  The  Imperial  troops  are 
in  possession  of  the  city,”  told  all.  With 
them  entered  Jellachlich — not  into  a  conquer¬ 
ed,  as  many  hold,  but  into  a  liberated  town. 
It  looked  as  if  the  capital  had  drawn  in  by 
some  singular  convulsion  the  blood  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart.  All  its  far-off  and 
heterogeneous  elements  were  that  day  pressed 
together,  visibly  represented,  written  down 
in  broad  and  flaring  line  and  color,  in  its 
streets  ;  strange  sights,  uncouth  sounds  ;  the 
many-handed  and  party-colored  power,  there 
for  the  first  time  self-conscious,  actual  and 
acting  in  one  narrow  sphere.  Jellachlich 
entered,  but  not  before  he  had  driven  back 
the  Hungarians  from  the  frontier,  which  he 
had  passed  in  defiance  of  the  people  as  he 
had  sat  at  the  “  Bantafel”  at  Agram  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  sovereign,  in  obedience  as  he 
held  it  to  a  higher  order  and  wiser  policy 
than  that  of  either.  At  three  o’clock  on  2d 
of  November,  he  entered  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  of  cuirassiers,  preceded  by  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Sereschener  corps — a  wild  and 
fierce  mass,  the  famous  “Red  Mantles.” 
Red  caps,  red  cloaks,  with  dagger,  and  pistol, 
eastern-wise  in  belt, 'carbine,  or  rifle,  or  sabre 
in  hand ;  “  never  saw  I,”  says  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  “  a  set  of  more  thorough-looking  ban¬ 
dits,  in.the  whole  course  of  my  life.”  And  in 
the  midst  of  these,  amongst  them  but  not  of 
them,  rode  the  Ban,  in  his  gray  hussar  cloak 
— a  noble-looking  personage  of  right  gallant 
and  knightly  bearing.  No  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Burgthor  than  salutations  and 
vivats  greeted  him  on  every  side  ;  handker¬ 
chiefs  waved  from  fair  hands,  men  joined 
their  shouts ;  while  with  that  courtly  and 
joyous  grace  which  has  always  distinguished 
him,  he  returned  the  compliments  with  bows 
to  the  windows  above,  and  with  responding 
cheers  to  the  crowds  below.  “  Blushes  of 
•burning  shame,”  says  one  who  stood  near 
him,  “flushed  up  my  cheek  at  the  sight,  famil¬ 
iar  as  I  was  with  the  versatility  of  the  people, 
and  taught  not  then  for  the  first  time  to 
despise  them.” 

Yet  there  was  some  excuse  for  all  this, 
both  in  those  who  knew  the  man,  and  in  those 
who  for  the  first  time  beheld  him  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  all  cause  and  purpose  for  which  he 
came.  No  harsh  deeds  of  blood,  no  reckless 
squandering  of  human  life,  no  brutal  tram¬ 
pling  on  the  rights  and  fruits  of  civilization 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  He  seems 
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taken  from  the  bosom  of  its  most  favored 
recesses,  not  to  rouse  or  urge  on  barbarous 
hordes  to  the  destruction  of  its  glories,  but  to 
guide  and  control  them  as  far  as  he  can.  He 
bears  even  in  his  externals  the  indications  of 
this  refinement.  Jellachlich  is  scarcely  of 
the  middle  size,  not  coarsely,  but  muscularly 
built,  a  man  more  of  moral  than  physical 
power.  His  high  and  clear  forehead,  bald 
nearly  of  hair ;  his  black,  keen,  and  easily 
k'mdled  eye,  a  grave  yet  friendly  expression 
of  countenance,  but  above  all  a  singularly 
gentle  melancholy  about  the  mouth,  mark  a 
man  in  whom  very  opposite  elements  are 
favorably  blended.  Those  best  acquainted 
with  his  habitual  existence,  bear  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  these  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  express  the  moral  man.  Kindli¬ 
ness  and  sociability  are  interwoven  in  his 
whole  nature,  always  ready  with  word  and 
deed,  always  equal,  always  accessible,  he 
throw’s  unreservedly  his  heart  and  door  open 
to  every  sorrow,  every  wrong.  Eager  for  all 
action,  intellectual  as  well  as  bodily,  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  statesman,  not  unknown  as  a 
writer,  he  is  a  stranger  to  no  department,  but 
his  paramount,  his  true  vocation  is  war.  In 
character  and  conduct  noble,  of  the  most 
chivalrous  valor  and  honor,  generous,  liberal, 
a  true  son,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  a 
soldier,  poet,  patriot  combined,  master  not 
of  the  arras  only  but  of  the  inmost  hearts  of 
his  countrypien,  he  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  general  mass  of  historic  personages  of 
our  day,  as  destined  to  perform  not  merely 
a  romantic,  but  a  great  part,  in  the  history 
of  a  mighty  futurity.  And  to  this,  not  his 
own  will  alone  may  lead  him,  but  the  very 
necessities  by  which,  as  by  Greek  fate,  or 
Mahommedan  fatalism,  he  seems  to  be  borne 
on.  “  Vienna  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
troops,”  is  not  the  whole  of  this  history ;  the 
epoch  closes  not  here.  Who  will  say  that 
the  rude  expression  of  the  Frankfort  orator — 
“  The  Austrian  empire  is  a  black-yellow  lie” 
(eine  schw’arzgelbe  liige) — be  false  or  true  ? 
Who  will  say,  that  it  is  a  heap  of  fragments, 
or  an  incorporation  of  states  ?  Who  will 
say  ^hat  the  object  which  kept  together  the 
assailants  during  the  moment  of  attack  being 
now  gained,  it  will  no  longer  prevent  them 
from  breaking  out  into  discord  again  ?  The 
Vienna,  and  the  Diet,  and  the  Aula  questions, 
may  be  settled,  but  is  it  not  only  to  make 
way  for  the  Magyar,  the  Sclavonian,  the  Ser¬ 
vian,  the  Tzechian,  and  the  Italian,  lowering 
gloomily  behind  ?  Should  Hungary  succeed, 
straight  snaps  asunder  the  last  link  which 
binds  her  to  the  empire.  Should  the  empire 
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succeed,  should  Jellachlich  at  last  be  enabled 
to  humble  or  restrain  her,  who  can  answer 
even  in  his  despite,  for  the  justice  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  Imperial  Camarilla,  after  such 
proofs  of  the  puny  intrigue  and  Stuart-like 
foithlessness  with  which  it  played  with  events 
and  nations,  even  against  him  ?  Is  Austria 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  call  of  Prague,  and 
to  set  herself  up  as  the  Sclavonic  empire  of 
Europe,  expurging  herself  of  Germanism  and 
Magyarism  at  the  same  time  ?  Who  in  the 
midst  of  such  repellants  working  inwardly, 
can  look  with  hope  abroad  for  the  iron  hand 
of  some  Otho  or  Frederick  to  compress  and 
consolidate  her  anew  ?  Cohesion  wanting, 
what  other  energy  can  supply  its  place  ? 
Where  the  centripetal  is  not,  and  the  centri¬ 
fugal  is  in  such  furious  action,  who  can  doubt, 
sooner  or  later,  of  the  inevitable  result?  And 
in  the  breaking  loose  of  this  planet  from  its 
orbit,  in  the  breaking  up  of  this  Austrian 
world  into  fragments  and  smaller  worlds  of 
its  own,  in  the  resolving  into  kingdoms  what 
now  IS  empire,  w’ho  may  say  how  much,  or 
what  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  nation  or  of 
any  men  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  mind  will 
command  matter,  and  ’  people,  for  their  own 
sakes,  re-arrange  themselves  under  some 


symbol,  some  guaranty  of  order,  of  perma¬ 
nence,  of  certainty — under  chiefs  or  kings. 
Half  of  those  who  have  become  such  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  have  been  long  masters 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  before  they  were 
written  down  in  document  or  title — sover¬ 
eigns.  As  Hapsburg  began,  so  may  Jella¬ 
chlich  begin.  The  Ban-viceroy  of  Croatia  is 
not  stranger  in  sound  or  fact,  than  the  Pasha- 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  decaying  monarchy, 
first  its  officer,  then  its  rival,  then  one  of  its 
monarchs  himself.  In  such  a  parcelling  or 
promotion,  an  Illyrian,  a  Croatian,  a  South 
Sclavonian  crown  is  quite  as  natural  as  a 
Prussian,  a  Westphalian,  or  a  Hanoverian. 
Margraves  and  Electors  are  not  better  stuff 
for  such  dignities  than  Bans.  And,  above  all, 
it  should  be  remembered,  the  cause  has  been, 
and  is,  Sclavonic  and  the  head  of  Panscla- 
vism;  the  Czar  will  take  care  that  a  member  of 
the  race,  and  virtually,  if  not  nominally,  his 
feudatory — “  aura  toujours  droit.” 


“  Le  premier  qui  fut  roi,  fut  un  soldat  heureux!” 

says  the  poet.  Few  periods  are  more  likely 
to  give  a  new  illustration  of  the  aphorism 
than  the  present,  few  soldiers  more  fitted  to 
justify  it,  than  the  Ban  Jellachlich. 


From  Tait’i  Magazino. 
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This  old-world  music  sounds  to-night,  within  the  dear  familiar  room. 

As  a  haunting  strain  of  memory  weaving  shadows  ’mid  the  gloom ; 

The  pictures  hang  upon  the  walls,  well-known  from  early  childhood’s  day, 

Ah !  could  they  mirror  forth  the  past,  what  changeful  scenes  they  might  display. 


Of  mirthful  hours  and  careless  hearts,  of  fair  young  faces  they  would  tell. 

And  of  the  gentle  mother’s  love  presiding  o’er  with  kindly  spell ; 

And  they  would  breathe  of  death  and  woe — within  the  self-same  chamber  sped 
Life’s  fleeting  hours — and  here  repose  her  honored,  coffined  head. 


Old  pictures  !  ye  have  seen  far  more  than  mortal  ken  may  ever  know, 

Of  agony  and  dark  despair — and  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  of  woe ; 
And  when  this  simple  music  weaves  sweet  melodies  of  other  years. 

The  heart  is  far  too  full  for  words — and  thought  is  far  too  deep  for  tears. 
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Beloved  ones  were  listening  then,  cheered  by  the  well-known  homely  strain- 
Fond  hearts  throbbed  that  never  more  may  clasp  me  to  their  own  again  ; 
Old  pictures,  gaze !  as  ye  were  wont  in  the  careless  days  of  yore — 

But  alas  1  for  the  melody  of  heart  which  has  fled  for  evermore. 

NO.  m.  34 
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From  the  English  Review. 

HUMORISTS-DICKENS  AND  THACKERAY. 


1.  Dombey  and  Son.  Ry  Charles  Dickens.  Bradbury  &  Evans.  1848. 

2.  Vanity  Fair.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Bradbury  &  Evans. 
1848. 


Avoid  “  foolish  talking  and  jesting,”  says 
the  Apostle,  “  which  are  not  convenient 
and  the  inspired  preacher  hath  taught  us, 
“sorrow  is  better  than  laughter.”  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  “a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time 
to  laugh.”  “  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.”  The  jesting  of  the  heathen  world 
was  profane  and  unclean ;  to  Christian  ears 
“  it  w’as  altosrether  abominable.”  Even  like 
sinful  were  its  “  banquetings”  and  “  revel- 
lings,”  though  our  blessed  Lord  scrupled  not 
to  prefigure  the  rejoicings  in  heaven  over 
“  one  sinner  that  repenteth”  by  earthly 
feasting,  dancing,  and  merriment,  and  has 
thus  indirectly  sanctioned  all  of  these.  For, 
though  the  world  be  nothing  out  of  Him,  yet 
in  Him  it  may  be  much  to  us,  and  the 
Christian  rule  is  to  cultivate,  innocently  and 
freely,  “  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure  and  lovely.”  Now,  laughter,  in 
itself,  is  innocent ;  in  childhood,  it  is  often 
“  lovely.”  Inconsistency  and  imperfection, 
the  consequences  of  sin,  are  undoubtedly  the 
sources  of  the  ludicrous.  In  heaven  there 
can  be  nothing  incongruous,  nothing  out  of 
place,  nothing,  therefore,  it  should  seem, 
provocative  of  laughter ;  for  it  is  the  imper¬ 
fect  realization  of  the  mind’s  ideal  which 
alone  appears  absurd  ;  as  where  great  pre¬ 
tensions  are  combined  with  small  perform¬ 
ances,  or  good  intentions  with  silly  and  in¬ 
adequate  deeds.  The  laughter  of  childhood 
might  be  supposed  derivable  from  another 
source  :  it  seems  to  w’^ell  forth  from  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fountain  of  enjoyment ;  the  pure 
overflowings  of  delight,  which  take  this  chan¬ 
nel  of  expression :  and  yet  childhood,  even, 
is  liable  to  those  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous 
which  arise  from  manifest  incongruities.  But 
if  an  habitually  grave,  or  indeed  any  elder 
person,  contort  the  features  and  make  wry 
“  faces,”  in  playing  with  a  child,  that  child 
will  almost  invariably  fall  into  ecstacies  of 
laughter:  or,  if  the  nurse,  or  “papa”  or 
“mamma”  pretend  to  be  afraid  and  runs  away 


from  a  little  one,  bursts  of  glad  merriment 
will  surely  be  elicited.  Nay,  it  is  oddity 
and  incongruity  with  the  quietude  of  other 
things,  which  makes  the  ver^’^  infant  clap  its 
hands  and  crow  when  the  silver  bells  are 
made  to  sound  before  it. 

Many  other  equally  familiar  instances  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  incongruity  over 
childhood  might  be  enumerated,  but  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  our 
point.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the 
mirth  of  very  early  years  is  sometimes  the 
mere  ebullition  of  animal  spirits  unconnected 
with  any  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  the 
laughter  of  maturity  is  almost  invariably,  if 
not  invariably,  prompted  by  imperfection  of 
some  kind,  which  is  the  concomitant  of  evil, 
and  might  therefore  seem,  in  one  sense,  more 
worthy  of  tetirs  than  merriment.  Puns, 
“  jeux  de  mot,”  and  that  entire  class  of  say¬ 
ings  which  pertain  to  the  category  of  wit,  arc 
rarely  provocative  of  hearty  laughter.  It  is 
humor  which  stirs  the  inner  man  to  mirth. 
We  may  smile  at  Ben  Jonson,  but  Shakspeare 
makes  us  “  roar.”  Sometimes,  how'ever, 
humor  may  blend  with  wit,  even  in  a  pun, 
through  the  incongruous  collocation  of  things, 
really  most  dissimilar  and  inimical  to  one 
another  therein  conveyed ;  such  as  the 
coupling  of  quakerlike  gravity  with,  say,  a 
lady’s  hat  and  feathers.  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  such  cases,  we  generally  find  the 
humor  ourselves  which  is  provocative  of 
laughter  ;  we  fancy,  for  instance,  almost  un¬ 
consciously,  what  a  grave  quaker’s  feelings 
might  be  at  finding  himself  subjected  to  such 
a  comparison,  and  the  thought  of  his  sad¬ 
ness  makes  us  laugh.  However,  incongi  uity 
will  be  found  in  all  such  cases  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  if  we  do  laugh  ;  and  in¬ 
congruity  is  but  a  form  and  expression  of 
imperfection. 

But  is  it  right  to  laugh  ?  Should  we  not 
rather  cry  ?  We  reply — not  as  we  are  con¬ 
stituted  for  existence  in  this  w'orld.  If  the 
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sight  and  presence  of  the  imperfect  could  1 
only  move  us  to  tears,  or  at  least  to  grief,  ! 
we  should  be  so  possessed  with  an  unfathom¬ 
able  and  boundless  sorrow,  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  us  “  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord  alway.”  Were  we  enabled  to  real¬ 
ize,  and  that  continually,  the  amount  of  sin 
and  suffering  which  exists  upon  this  earth, 
nay,  were  we  compelled  so  to  do  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  being,  we  could  never  know 
a  moment’s  peace;  we  must  be  always 
plunged  in  the  abyss  of  woe.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  business  of  life  would 
come  utterly  to  an  end,  arts  and  sciences 
would  be  amiihilatcd,  and  the  human  race 
itself  would  soon  vanish  from  the  face  of  this 
habitable  globe.  .  And  this  fact,  implying 
the  indispensable  need  of  relaxation  and 
happiness,  in  some  degree,  for  the  bare  du¬ 
ration  of  humanity,  supplies  a  sufficient 
answer  to  cavillers  like  poor  Leigh  Hunt, 
whr)  tells  us  that  all  Christians,  professing 
to  believe  in  future  torments,  are  either 
hypocrites  or  brutes  ;  as  their  hearts  and 
minds  should  be  exclusively  possessed  with 
pity  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  their 
whole  lives,  devoted  to  intercessory  prayers 
for  the  doomed.  It  is  true,  that  the  loving 
and  fiuthful  Christian  needs  not  to  urge  the 
insufficiency  of  human  nature  as  his  plea  for 
pursuing  rational  happiness ;  for  he  knows 
that  his  God  is  just  and  merciful  as  he  is 
great,  and  feels  that  whatever  he  has  willed 
must,  in  some  sense,  be  for  the  best,  and 
that  doubt  or  distrust  on  his  part  would  be 
impious  and  practically  atheistic ;  but  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  from  the  requirements  of 
his  nature,  even  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Heaven,  all  his  feelings  and  perceptions  are 
finite  and  liable  to  change.  Light  and 
shade  are  requisite  for  a  world  like  this : 
even  Heaven  knows  gradations  of  glory ; 
and  the  All-Infinite  alone,  promoting  and 
realizing  all,  enjoys  absolute  and  boundless 
perfection. 

But  we  may  be  waxing  too  grave  “  for  the 
nonce.”  Let  us  be  suffered  to  assume,  then, 
that  “  there  is  a  time  to  laugh,”  even  for 
the  righteous  man ;  that  the  incongruous  and 
imperfect  may  excite  his  mirth ;  that  even 
that  higher  order  of  ridicule,  which  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  sense  of  right  and  a  love  of  good¬ 
ness,  may  be  permitted  to  him,  while  a  ten¬ 
ant  of  this  mortal  sphere.  And,  so  much 
conceded,  let  us  proceed  to  proclaim,  that 
the  two  works,  of  which  we  have  placed  the 
titles  at  the  head  of  this  brief  essay,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  faults  of  various  or¬ 
ders,  are,  on  the  whole,  trophies  of  national 


humor,  and  additions  to  the  treasury  of 
human  literature.  Their  purpose  is  in  the 
main  honest,  (that  of  the  greater  of  the  twain 
eminently  so,)  and  the  execution  is  generally 
in  keeping  with  the  purpose.  And  there¬ 
fore  do  we  rejoice,  as  Christians  and  as 
Englishmen,  in  these  creations  of  our  living 
humorists,  and  conceive  it  our  special  duty, 
as  Churchmen,  to  proclaim,  that  true  hu¬ 
mor  may  be  hallowed  by  the  love  of  God. 

It  may  seem  the  stranger  to  question  the 
compatibility  of  Christianity  with  humor, 
when  we  reflect  that  we  have  comparatively 
few  records  of  its  existence  under  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  Paganism.  Tliough  it  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  talk  loosely  of  Aristo- 
phanic  humor,  we  think  that  Aristophanic 
wit  and  fun  would  be  the  more  fitting  meed 
for  praise.  Without  entering  on  another 
series  of  definitions,  just  at  present,  lest  we 
should  tire  our  readers  out,  or  possess  them 
with  the  idea  that  we  only  allowed  ourselves 
to  laugh  by  rule,  and  limited  all  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  ludicrous  by  arithmetical  or  geo¬ 
metrical  proportions,  let  us  content  ourselve? 
with  the  suggestion,  that  the  highest  humor 
in  our  eyes  must  not  be  far  remote  from 
pathos ;  must  at  least  be  drawn  from  an 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  nobler  cravings 
as  well  as  the  failings  of  humanitv.  Now 
basely  negative  humor,  critical  and  corrosive 
— a  species  of  vinegar  distilled  from  wine 
on  the  lees,  or  the  produce  of  sound  sense, 
narrowed,  distorted,  and  more  or  less  falsi¬ 
fied  by  ill-nature — cannot  challenge  much 
of  our  admiration,  and  certainly  never  com¬ 
mands  our  laughter ;  though  it  may  not  Ik* 
without  a  use  of  its  own,  if  nothing  better 
can  be  obtained ;  and  such,  mainly,  is  the 
Aristophanic  produce.  Direct  satire,  and 
more  especially  political  satire,  deals  much 
with  wit,  and  may  deal  with  fun  also,  but 
makes  little  use  of  humor.  It  very  rarely 
bids  us  laugh.  He  who  loves  God  and  man, 
supposing  him  to  be  possessed  of  equally 
sound  sense  and  fertile  imagination  with  the 
misanthropic  thinker,  must  needs  be  a  far 
higher  humorist.  Man  must  sympathize  with 
man,  to  be  able  to  expo.se  his  weaknesses 
with  success.  Hate  and  scorn  are  repellants : 
they  interpose  a  barrier ;  they  bring  dark¬ 
ness  in  their  train.  Love  is  the  great  teach¬ 
er,  to  lay  bare  the  mysteries  of  humanity ; 
the  guide,  to  traverse  its  depth  and  height, 
and  measure  its  circumference ;  the  plum¬ 
met,  to  sound  its  abyss ;  and  the  living  sun¬ 
shine,  to  explore  its  every  crevice  and  bring 
its  darkness  into  day.  Of  this  love,  Aris¬ 
tophanes  had  not  much,  and  Terence  and 
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Plautus  had  little  more.  Nor  was  this 
strange.  There  was  comparatively  little  to 
»*ndear  the  human  race  to  the  Pagan  moral¬ 
ist  ;  he  saw  its  vices  and  its  follies ;  but  he 
knew  not  that  for  the  last  and  lowest  of  its 
laves  a  Divine  Saviour  should  expire. 

With  the  growth  of  Christianity  the  prin- 
dple  of  love  extended  its  benignant  influ¬ 
ence  ;  soon,  indeed,  corruption  manifested 
itself,  and  'Gnosticism  poisoned  some  of  the 
life-springs  of  devotion.  The  great  princi¬ 
ple  that  “  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,” 
(juoted  at  the  commencement  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  was  trampled  under  foot  of  man  ;  the 
beautiful  was  condemned  as  unholy.  Men 
could  not  forbid  the  stars  to  shine,  nor  the 
flowers  to  bud  in  spring,  nor  the  glorious 
rainbow  to  span  the  sky  ;  but  they  could 
and  did  forbid  any  mental  response  to  all 
these  glories.  A  myriad  dew-drops  might 
glitter  like  diamonds  every  morn  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  but  not  one  pearl  of  wit  or 
humor  was  allowed  to  drop  from  Christian 
lips,  lest  the  grace  of  the  baptized  man 
should  be  desecrated  by  common  earthly 
joys.  How  this  fearful  error  waxed  and 
developed  itself  into  the  corruption  of  so¬ 
cial  life  in  Christian  lands,  and  the  severance 
of  a  redeemed  world  from  its  Redeemer,  need 
not  be  narrated  here.  But  Gnosticism  and 
•Gnostic  asceticism  was  not  the  soil  for  hu¬ 
mor,  save  one  of  a  cold,  and  harsh,  and  bit¬ 
ter  nature,  of  which  “  Jerome”  and  others 
‘have  left,  us  more  than  sufficient  samples.  , 
Even  in  the  middle  ages,  humor,  as  far  as 
■it  had  any  existence,  was  negative  and  hard- 
rhearted.  It  showed  itself,  no  doubt,  here 
and  there,  in  the  famous  “Reynard,”  that 
stern  protest  against  hypocrisy  and  super¬ 
stition  ;  but  humor  in  the  highest  sense  was 
almost  an  incompatibility  with  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  society.  Freedom  is  its  essen¬ 
tial  element ;  and  who  possessed  this  when 
brute  force  reigned  supreme,  save  where  the 
influence  of  a  corrupt,  but  Christian  Church 
interposed  to  shield  the  helpless  from  over¬ 
weening  tyranny  ?  The  monks  can  alone  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  freedom,  literary  and 
social,  such  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
creation  of  humoristic  works ;  and  what  a 
freedom  was  this  !  that  of  a  bird  in  its  cage  ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  nobler  and  higher  spirits, 
of  a  falcon  in  its  coop,  of  a  lion  taken  in  the 
snares  !  If  other  men  were  chained  by  hour¬ 
ly  need  to  the  struggle  for  life,  for  existence ; 
they,  the  monks,  were  like  men,  freed  indeed 
from  such  fetters,  but  shrouded  ’neath  dreary 
cowls  and  robes  of  iron  sackcloth,  that  check¬ 
ed  their  breath,  and  bound  them  to  abide  as 


statues  upon  one  spot  forever.  Monkish 
humor !  What  should  it  be  but  bitter,  harsh, 
and  stem  ?  Or  else,  where  good-natured, 
small  and  weak,  confined  in  sympathies, 
narrow  in  range,  devoid  of  purpose  ?  A 
pleasant  chuckling  over  a  little  pious  fraud 
for  holy  ends ;  a  satisfactory  conviction  of 
the  universal  depravity  of  the  human  race, 
justifying  an  occasional  lapse,  to  be  atoned 
for  by  some  subsequent  penance ;  a  quiet 
Latin  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  rival  commu¬ 
nity  ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  ingre¬ 
dients  for  the  cauldron  of  humoristic  harm¬ 
lessness  in  monkery.  We  will  not  describe 
the  process  of  the  more  venomous  decoction. 
However,  the  only  works  of  the  middle  ages 
possessing,  or  professing  any  humor,  did 
proceed  from  monks ;  and  they  are  few  in¬ 
deed.  The  Jesters  were,  no  doubt,  shrewd 
fellows  ;  and  happy  should  we  be  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  them,  in  this 
present  age  and  life,  especially  if  dowered 
with  the  moral  excellencies  which  distinguish 
“  Shakspeare’s”  fools,  of  whom  perchance 
anon.  But  “  the  jesters”  dealt  not  much  in 
vellum  or  parchment,  and  have  left  us  few 
scraps  of  their  handiwork.  With  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  or  rather  ‘  with  that  outpouring  of 
intellectual  energy  which  preceded  and  has¬ 
tened  it,  humor  first  assumed  its  adequate 
position  in  literature.  Rabelais  led  the  way. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  author  is  a  great 
favorite  of  aurs ;  he  has  geniality,  too,  and 
occasional  largeness  of  heart ;  but  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  delivery  mars  all.  That  order  of  wit, 
which  the  Americans  have  appropriated  to 
themselves,  and  which  consists  in  a  mon¬ 
strous  and  grotesque  amplification  of  fact, 
is  perhaps  the  easiest  attainable,  and  has 
certainly  little  to  recommend  it  to  esteem. 
Still,  there  is  a  gigantic  “  boiihommie'^  about 
Gargantua  and  the  other  heroes  of  this 
strange  work,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  true 
humor,  and  must  always  command  our  tri¬ 
bute  of  esteem.  Of  course,  we  can  only 
think  with  disgust  of  the  unnecessary  ordure 
which  Rabelais  has  heaped  around  his  own 
pedestal,  and  in  which  he  has  sunk  well- 
nigh  up  to  the  chin.  Berni,  Pulci,  and  other 
Italians,  had  indicated  the  possession  of  high 
humoristic  qualities  in  their  mock  heroics  ; 
and  Ariosto  himself,  though  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  romantic  fanc)%  was  not  devoid 
of  a  humorous  vein.  A  pleasing  “  bonhom- 
mie'  might  also  be  discovered  in  some  of 
Boccacio’s  stories.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
great  master- piece  of  humor  destined  to  elec¬ 
trify  the  world,  was  the  “  Don  Quixote”  of 
Spain.  It  was  mainly  negative  indeed  ;  but 
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that  which  exposes  imperfection  and  would 
correct  it,  must  in  some  sort  be  negative ; 
and  “  Don  Quixote”  teaches  us  to  love  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
knight-errant,  whose  endeavors,  however 
misdirected,  were  not  the  less  genuine  and 
true-hearted. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
trace  the  progress  of  humor  from  clime  to 
clime,  and  age  to  age.  Suffice  it  to  profess, 
that  our  own  national  literature  may  claim 
a  proud  pre-eminence,  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  spheres.  It  is  probable  that  the  stores  of 
Europe  united  would  not  be  found  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  her  humoristic  treasury. 
Spain  may  quote  Cervantes  ;  France,  Le 
Sage,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  perhaps  Mon¬ 
taigne  ;  Germany,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and 
Jean  Paul ;  Italy,  her  mock  heroics.  As 
for  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  w^e  pro- 
fe^  our  ignorance.  Strange  to  say,  we, 
though  Quarterly  Reviewers,  are  positively 
not  omniscient ;  not  even,  though,  under 
Providence,  we  indite  our  sentences  in  that 
royal  style,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch  and  the  anonymous  crilicling.  Yet 
let  us  not  belie  ourselves ;  we  know  Ander¬ 
sen  the  Dane,  and  Frederica  Bremer  the 
Swede,  and  we  have  further  read  some  Rus¬ 
sian  works  of  fiction,  in  German  versions  of 
them,  which  certainly  appeared  anything  but 
humorous.  We  can  affirm  as  much  of  those 
Polish  and  Hungarian  works,  with  which  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  become  acquainted, 
in  more  familiar  tongues.  In  fine,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  and  other  lands  unnamed 
would  add  little  to  the  store  of  the  world’s 
humorous  creations,  were  one  language  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men,  and  they  indited  in  the  same. 
And  now,  we  can  oppose  Shakspeare  to 
Cervantes,  Moliere,  Wieland ;  and  oh !  how 
far  greater  he  than  that  or  any  other  earthly 
triad !  How  did  he  read  the  very  heart  of 
humanity,  and  how  has  he  made  it  beat  pal¬ 
pably  before  us  in  his  immortal  w  orks  !  How 
has  he  blended  the  sweetest  sympathy  with 
human  virtues,  with  the  keenest  sense  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  best !  His  fools,  as  was 
before  suggested,  are  rarely  mere  things  for 
mirth  ;  but  living,  breathing  fellow-creatures, 
whom  we  learn  to  love,  and  pity,  and  re¬ 
gard.  Let  us  think  of  the  noble-hearted 
companion  to  the  poor  discrowned  Lear, 
ever  ready  with  a  forced  laugh  and  a  biting 
jest  to  divert  the  maddening  soul  of  his 
master  from  the  contemplation  of  his  inhu¬ 
man  wrongs  ;  who  knew  CordelUi  and  loved 
her,  and  had  no  doubt  been  fully  estimated 
by  her :  “  Since  my  young  lady’s  going  in¬ 


to  France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined 
away  or  let  us  remember  the  shrewd  and 
somewhat  artificial  “Touchstone,”  who  yet 
follows  his  mistress  into  banishment,  and 
cheers  her  spirit  with  his  quirks  and  his  od¬ 
dities  :  “I  care  not  for  my  spirit,  if  my 
legs  were  not  weary  or  the  sentimenUd 
“  Feste  ;”  or  even  the  marvellous,  good- 
tempered,  long-sufl'ering  “  Dromios.”  But 
it  matters  little  to  what  class  of  humorous 
characters  we  turn  our  attention  in  the  works 
of  the  bard  of  Avon ;  grotesque  barbarism 
in  Caliban,  self-satisfied  shallow  silliness  in 
Trinculo,  common- place  sensuality  in  Ste- 
phano,  shrewd  and  yet  good-hearted  half¬ 
wittedness  in  Launce,  vaguq  and  frothy  pom¬ 
posity  in  Shallow,  imbecility  in  Slender,  talk¬ 
ative  laxity  in  Mistress  Quickly ;  all  are  hit 
off  to  the  life,  some  by  a  few  rapid  strokes ; 
others  in  finished  portraits,  and  with  lines 
drawn  close  and  fine ;  and  without  ever  de¬ 
generating  into  that  mere  embodiment  of 
humors  at  which  Ben  Jonson  aimed,  and 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  us  an 
example  in  Sir  Percy  Shafton ;  though  he, 
no  doubt,  has  added  various  individualizing 
traits,  which  raise  his  knight  above  the  arti¬ 
ficial  creatures  whom  rare  old  “  Ben”  em¬ 
ploys  for  his  machinery.  After  Shakspeare, 
then,  we  scarcely  feel  entitled  to  enumeratt* 
Ben  Jonson,  though  we  enjoy  his  exquisiU; 
masques,  and  own  the  able  wit  which  distin¬ 
guishes  his  comedies.  But  wit  is  not  humor. 
Bobadil  is  not  a  living  creature  as  Pistol  is, 
that  noisy  swaggerer  Pistol ;  and  yet  Boba¬ 
dil  is  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  nearest  approach¬ 
es  to  a  humorous  character;  his  most  success¬ 
ful  is  that  of  Justice  Clement,  w  ho  embodies 
an  admirable  idea  very  imperfectly  develop¬ 
ed;  that  of  a  remarkably  kind-hearted  old 
man  who  cannot  hurt  a  mouse,  but  is  always, 
in  theory  and  in  the  first  instance,  for  tlie 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  its  immediate 
execution  on  all  offenders,  and  endeavors  to 
hide  his  real  mildness  under  the  veil  of  ex¬ 
treme  severity  of  bearing.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  much  wit ;  mainly  wit  of  4ui 
offensive  and  odious  natuie,  uttered  at  the 
expen.se  of  goodness  and  virtue ;  but  we 
should  declare  humor  to  be  utterly  unknown 
to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  one  character  o 
“  Bessus,”  in  w  hich  they  have  perhaps  trans¬ 
cended  “  Pistol  ;■”  showing  us  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  real  meanness  and  excessive  smallness 
of  nature  with  vanity  and  pomposity  whicli 
is  infinitely  amusing,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  play  where  he  is  introduced ; 
the  latter  are  exaggerated  and  disagreeable. 
“  Beaumont  and  Fletcher”  never  knew  when 
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they  had  given  enough  of  anything ;  being 
alike  deficient  in  taste  and  principle,  they 
went  on,  as  they  fancied,  heaping  up  effects, 
until  they  sacrificed  the  very  semblance  of 
reality  ;  not  knowing  or  remembering  that 
erven  sunshine  itself,  too  fierce  or  too  con¬ 
tinuous,  becomes  a  curse,  not  blessing,  and 
impoverishes  what  it  would  enrich.  In  fact, 
their  want  of  common  sense  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  union  of  folly  with  wicked¬ 
ness  in  those  who  might  be  wise  if  they  loved 
and  lived  for  God  and  man.  Dr}’^den  and 
Pope,  too,  though  both  possessing  stores  of 
wit,  are  deficient  in  true  humor ;  and  so  is 
even  Swift,  much  as  his  “  Gulliver”  delights 
us.  But  Sterne,  on  the  other  hand.  Law 
rence  Sterne,  with  all  the  drawbacks  which 
may  justly  be  alleged  against  him,  was  a 
true  master  of  humors ;  as  “  Corporal  Trim” 
and  his  master  will  bear  record  to  the  end 
of  time  ;  and  Fielding,  despite  undeniable 
coarseness,  which  would  make  us  shrink 
from  recommending  his  general  perusal  in 
f-hese  days,  has,  more  especially  in  “Joseph 
Andrews,”  sounded  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  humoristic  comedy  ;  and  Goldsmith,  too, 
in  the  delightful  and  inimitable  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  has  given  us  that  exquisite  com¬ 
bination  of  quiet  cheerfulness  and  sweetness, 
with  strong  good  sense,  which  prompts  at 
tmcc  to  tears  and  laughter,  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  all  combinations.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  Farquhar,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  etc.;  wit  they  all  possess  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  sometimes  humor,  too ;  but  it  is 
sadl}’^  “marred  in  the  delivery,”  and  can 
“  profit  little.”  Sheridan,  too,  has  more  of 
wit  than  humor,  and  cannot  be  commended 
as  a  moralist.  We  have  omitted  Smollett 
from  our  list ;  for,  as  a  whole,  he  pleases 
us  not ;  and  though  Butler,  Prior,  and  Steele 
have  claims  on  men’s  regard,  we  stay  not 
to  enforce  them.  But  for  Addison,  a  spe- 
<aal  word  of  recognition  must  be  reserved, 
whose  delightful  “  Sir  Rosrer”  has  been  so 
long  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  whose 
peculiar  genius  has  inspired  one  modern  but 
true-hearted  American,  Washinorton  Irvinjr, 
to  efforts  which  have  perchance  surpassed 
the  chef  d'aenvres  of  his  master. 

Yet  with  all  that  has  been  enumerated, 
and  far  more  not  touched  on  here,  we  think 
that  we  cm  vindicate  yet  higher  humoristic 
glories  for  the  last  half  century.  In  poetrj’^, 
the  legendary  ballads  of  Southey,  those  at 
least,  of  a  lighter  order,  have  attained  to  an 
excellence  of  their  kind  not  easily  tn  be  sur¬ 
passed  ;  who  that  has  ever  read  them  will 
not  remember  with  delight  “  Queen  Orica 
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and  the  Martyrs  Five,”  and  “  Queen  Mary’s 
Christening  ?”  Moore  and  Byron  are  not  to 
be  named  in  the  same  category  with  Southey ; 
both  hjive  much  wit,  the  former’s  sometimes 
playful,  the  latter’s  almost  always  evil  and 
destructive ;  but  neither  of  them  excels  in 
humor.  The  wit,  and  what  some  would  call 
the  humor  of  Byron’s  “Don  Juan,”  resides 
almost  exclusively  in  incongruous  and,  oft- 
times,  startlingly  profane  collocations  of  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  combined  with  a 
certain  brilliant  flashiness,  and  a  wonderful 
knack  at  rhyming.  But,  in  prose,  Scott  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  great  champion  of  suprem¬ 
acy  for  the  nineteenth  century.  We  can  only 
allude  now  to  his  “  Caleb  Balderstones”  and 
“  Dominie  Sampsons his  Antiquaries  and 
his  Friars.  But  he  will  be  admitted  to  have 
familiarized  us  with  all  the  more  amiable  and 
more  ludicrous  traits  of  Scottish  nationality, 
and,  writing  from  the  fullness  of  the  heart, 
and  sympathizing  with  those  whom  he  de¬ 
picts,  he  has  transcended  a  whole  legion  of 
witlings,  and  vindicated  the  propriety  of  the 
natural  union  betwixt  sound  principle  and 
genuine  humor.  Miss  Edgeworth,  though 
with  the  sad  drawback  of  irreligion — negative 
not  positive,  consisting  in  the  absence  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  Christianity,  not  in  the  presence  of 
offensive  infidelity — performed  in  some  degree 
a  similar  labor  of  love  for  our  Irish  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  her  humor 
is  ofttimes  cold*  and  mechanical,  and  her  mo¬ 
rality  wanting  in  the  principle  of  genial 
charity.  Various  other  humorists  have  arisen, 
of  whom  we  might  speak  at  length.  Miss 
Austen  has  certainly  claims  on  our  considera¬ 
tion,  and  so  has  even  Bulwer  in  some  parts  of 
“  Pelham”  and  “  Eugene  Aram,”  and  so  most 
assuredly  has  Marryatt  in  “  Peter  Simple” 
and  other  of  his  naval  creations  ;  but  Miss 
Austen  is  a  little  “  coldish,”  and  Bulwer  is 
somewhat  flimsy,  and  Marr}’att  is  rather  hard¬ 
hearted,  as  “  The  Naval  Captiiin,”  and  “  Mr. 
Midshipman  Ea.sy,”  and  “  Percival  Keene” 
evince,  though  not  so  much  so  as  Smollett,  to 
whom  we  prefer  him  on  the  whole.  But, 
perhaps,  this  our  own  immediate  day  is  the 
most  highly  favored  by  a  directly  humoristic 
display,  in  two  great  individualities,  at  least, 
to  which  ave  purpose  to  devote  some  cursory 
remarks. 

We  are  not  peculiarly  proud  of  the  pleas¬ 
ing  prettinesses  of  Leigh  Hunt,  (the  allitera¬ 
tion  w'as  not  sought  for,)  though  we  like 
much  his  volume  of  “  Wit  and  Humor,”  pre¬ 
ferring,  however,  that  on  “  Fancy  and  Imagi¬ 
nation  nor  would  we  commend  the  harsh, 
and  crude,  and  unwholesome  sloeberries 
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which  Douglas  Jerrold  proffers  us,  as  grapes 
from  the  vineyard  of  wit ;  nor  does  Mrs. 
Gore’s  flippancy,  nor  Mrs.  Trollope’s  coarse¬ 
ness,  engage  our  marked  sympathies.  And 
yet  all  these  writers,  and  various  others  un¬ 
noted,  have  merits  in  their  way  which  we 
must  not  be  understood  to  question  :  thus, 
Mrs.  Gore  has  real  quickness  and  fertility  of 
invention,  and  a  certain  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  worst  side  of  life  ;  and  Mrs.  Trollope 
has  strong  masculine  sense  and  energy,  and 
living  earnestness,  and  in  one  work,  “  The 
Widow  Barnaby,”  despite  the  vulgarity  of 
some  scenes,  has  attained  the  excellent,  and 
created  what  will  long  endure ;  and  even 
Douglas  Jerrold  has  generous  impulses  at 
times,  when  his  head  will  allow'  his  heart  fair 
play,  and  always  a  brilliant  imagination ;  and 
has  attained  some  approach  to  truth  in  the 
“  Caudle  Papers,”  though  we  question  whe- 
thg*  that  production  has  not  wrought  more 
harm  than  good ;  but  all  these,  and  many 
other,  comparatively  feeble,  luminaries,  wax 
pale  and  dim  within  the  sphere-  of  the  two 
suns  of  humor,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Wit, 
others  may  and  do  excel  in  ;  Jerrold,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  far  above  either  of  these  in  this 
department,  and  so  perhaps,  is  Lever,  whom 
we  reserve  for  future  consideration ;  but  then 
wit  is  as  inferior  to  humor  as  soap-bubbles  to 
genial  nectar,  as  the  froth  on  the  surface  to 
the  pure  liquid  beneath,  or  even  as  the 
shadow  to  the  substance.  Wit  is  no  more 
than  a  curious  collocation  of  apparently  dis¬ 
similar  objects  ;  it  is  a  lower  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  j)oetic  fancy,  so  characteristic  of 
our  English  bards,  which  finds  some  type  of 
teauty  in  the  material  world  for  every  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  Humor,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  deals  mainly  with  human  charac¬ 
ter  ;  it  contrasts  the  real  with  the  ideal  in  the 
spirit  of  genial  love  and  pity,  and  moves  at 
once  to  tears  and  laughter.  Wit,  then,  is 
mainly  external ;  humor  internal :  the  former 
is  dependent  on  the  fancy  ;  the  latter  on  rea¬ 
son  and  feeling.  Every  great  humorist  will 
be  probably  found  to  possess  wit  or  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  wit,  as  well,  at  least,  in  a  degree ; 
but  a  very  mighty  and  brilliant  witling,  or 
witmonger,  may  not  possess  a  single  spark  of 
genuine  humor.  Wit  is  generally  negative ; 
humor  as  generally  affirmative.  But  we  will 
not  carry  our  definitions  further  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  or  we  may  haply  seem  to  contradict 
ourselves ;  for  we  confess,  that  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  either  region  cannot  be  absolutely  de¬ 
termined  ;  that  wit  may  be  sometimes  found 
in  humor,  and  even  humor  in  wit. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  Dickens  and 


Thackeray.  Some  readers  may  wonder  at 
our  at  once  elevating  the  latter  humorist,  on 
the  score  of  one  great  work,  to  a  level  with 
the  author  of  “  The  Pickwick  Papers,”  “  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist,”  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  and 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit;”  but  were  Thackeray 
never  to  complete  his  “  Pendennis”  or  other 
works,  and  to  rest  his  claim  to  the  admiration 
of  future  generations  on  “  Vanity  Fair”  alone, 
he  w'ould  have  already  achieved  a  humoristic 
elevation,  which  admits,  perhaps,  of  no  su¬ 
premacy,  save  that  of  the  all-conquering 
“  Shakspeare.”  Cervantes’  fame  rests  on 
“  Don  Quixote Swift’s  practically  on  “  Gul¬ 
liver  Sterne’s  on  “  Tristram  Shandy  and 
Goldsmith’s  on  “  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
We  are  now  in  the  habit  of  expecting  volumi¬ 
nous  contributions  to  literature  from  all  men 
of  high  literary  genius  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  authors  of  most  absolute  merit  have 
generally  been  the  most  fertile  also.  But 
“Vanity  Fair”  is  enough  of  itself  to  ground  a 
European,  nay,  a  world-reputation,  and  that 
of  the  most  endurin*;  nature.  But  let  us 
proceed  in  order  due.  Dickens,  who  came 
first  in  order  of  time,  claims  also  our  first  at¬ 
tention.  Now  let  us  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
and  at  once,  that  there  is  much  we  cannot 
approve  of  in  this  author’s  writings.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  tendency  to  vague  and  per¬ 
nicious  sentimentalism  apparent  in  his  “  Battle 
.of  Life,”  and  other  recent  productions,  but 
rather  to  that  absence  of  direct  reference  to 
the  highest  motives,  which  led  a  critic  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Sunday  seemed  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  week  in  all  the  tales  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
There  is  an  improvement,  and  we  are  happy 
to  record  the  fact,  in  this  respect.  Its  first 
perceptible  mark  was  the  sympathetic  body¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  country  clergyman  who  buries 
little  Nell,  in  “The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.” 
And  in  this  w'riter’s  latest  work,  “  Dombey 
and  Son,”  which  we- have  noted  at  the  head 
'of  this  article,  we  have  remarked  with  much 
pleasure,  a  reverential  tone  as  to  the  holy 
mystery  of  baptism,  and  a  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  value  of  religion,  which 
leads  us  to  hope  for  yet  clearer,  and  better, 
and  hiifher  things.  We  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Dickens  was  not,  but  has  now  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Church.  If  this  be  so,  wc  thank 
God  that  he  has  been  led  to  such  >isible 
communion  with  us,  and  venture  to  pray  that 
he  may  receive  a  more  and  more  abundant 
revelation  of  Gospel,  and  therefore  Catholic, 
truth.  We  believe  that  he  is  a  friend  of  order, 
we  are  sure  that  his  instincts  are  devotional ; 
why,  then,  should  he  not  be  “  one  of  us,”  in 
the  terrible  strife  approaching  betwixt  unbe- 
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lief  and  lawlessness  and  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  our  God  ?  More  of  this  anon.  We  should 
also  desire  that  some  careless  expressions, 
tending  indirectly  to  encourage  a  national  sin, 
drunkenness,  be  avoided  for  the  future ;  and 
that  a  sincere  determination  be  shown  to 
cling  to  truth,  and  throw  “  faction”  overboard. 
We  think  there  was  a  tendency  in  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  mind,  a  few  years  ago,  to  hold  our  aris¬ 
tocratic  institutions  responsible  for  our  partial 
social  destitution,  and  other  existing  evils ; 
his  visit  to  the  transatlantic  land  of  democ¬ 
racy  has,  we  believe,  gone  far  to  correct  this 
impression.  At  least,  we  trace  no  relics  of  it, 
even, in  the  last  great  emanation  of  our  author’s 
spirit,  “Dombey  and  Son.”  Not  that  we 
would  be  understood  to  dissent  from  the  po¬ 
sitions  put  forward  in  “  The  Chimes”  for  in- 
•  stance,  or  that  we  are  inclined  to  condemn 
the  forcible  illustration  therein  conveyed  of 
the  miseries  of  the  poor ;  or  that  we  think 
the  condemnation  of  Malthusian  and  anti- 
Christian  theories  a  whit  too  savage  and  se¬ 
vere  :  but  the  picture  there  drawn  was  one-  j 
sided  ;  the  counterbalancing  pole  of  truth 
was  wanting  ;  we  heard  much  of  the  heroic 
virtues  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  vile 
selfishness  of  the  rich,  but  saw  nothing  of  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  which  nevertheless 
also  exists.  Mr.  Dickens  appeared,  in  fine, 
inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  sweeping  allega¬ 
tions  of  Doujilas  Jerrold  and  other  destruc- 
tives,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  swell 
their  cries  for  a  violent  social  revolution.  It 
may  be,  that  calm  reflection  has  induced  far 
sounder  views  ;  and  an  instinctive  dislike  of 
these  ravenous  birds  of  carnage,  which  seem 
to  scent  the  coming  desolation  and  croak  for 
their  prey,  may  also  have  gone  far  to  repel 
such  alliance  ;  and  something,  too,  may  have 
been  v/rought  by  the  evidence  of,  and  if  re¬ 
port  may  be  credited,  direct  participation  in, 
the  charities  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  no- 
ble-hearted,  and  Christian  women  with  whose' 
possession  this  .country  is  blessed.  But,  how¬ 
ever  the  change  has  been  effected,  it  would 
certainly  seem  “  for  the  time  present”  to  be 
real.  And,  now,  a  truce  to  these  more  seri¬ 
ous  considerations  ;  and  let  ifs  devote  a  few 
words  to  comments  on  the  humoristic  excel¬ 
lencies  of  this  great  writer. 

Genial  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
more  especially  with  the  pure  and  lovely, 
under  a  homely  garb,  and  wearing  the  aspect 
of  infantine  innocence,  is  his  predominant 
characteristic.  No  man,  probably,  has  ever 
understood  and  portrayed  children  so  well ; 
realizing  and  dramatically  rendering  their 
sweet  simplicity,  their  charming  artles.sness. 


and  all  their  winning  “  words  and  w  ays.” 
No  man  has  ever  depicted  childlike  char¬ 
acters,  in  various  aspects  and  positions,  with 
such  truthfulness  and  delightful  geniality, 
with  such  noble  and  genuine  admiration  and 
love.  From  “Pickwick”  to  “Pinch,”  and 
the  glorious  “  Captain  Cuttle,”  as  we  may 
fitly  denominate  him,  a  range  of  portraitures 
of  this  class  has  been  presented  to  us,  un¬ 
equalled  in  all  the  stores  of  humor  of  all  . 
ages.  That  an  author,  thus  imbued  with  a 
pure  and  lovely  cliildlike  spirit,  (and  this  he 
must  possess  who  could  write  thus,  despite 
his  keen  sagacity,  sound  sense,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world,)  must  be  eminently  Chris¬ 
tian,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  will  surely 
not  be  questioned.  Christianity  alone  has 
taught  us  to  reverence  this  simple  purity  of 
heart ;  which  we  love  and  admire  the  more, 
the  more  we  are  constrained  to  laugh  at  its 
singular  methods  of  expression.  And  here, 
be  it  observed,  that  though  imperfection  be 
laughable,  downright  vice  never  is  so.  The 
failings  of  the  good,  whom,  taken  for  all  in 
all,  w^e  are  compelled  “  to  look  up  to,” 
whom  w'e  long  to  emulate,  at  least,  in  their 
better  qualities,  these,  despite  their  incon¬ 
gruity,  are  rarely  painful,  especially  when 
they  are  of  an  intellectual,  not  a  moral  na¬ 
ture.  We  certainly  do  not  regard  our  dear 
friend  “  Pinch”  the  less,  because  his  exces¬ 
sive  simplicity  sometimes  moves  us  to  tears 
of  pity  ;  and  the  intimate  reliance  of  “  Cap’en 
Cuttle”  on  the  wisdom  of  his  friend  “Buns- 
by,”  though  not  remarkably  sensible,  does 
most  undoubtedly  enhance  the  beauty  of  his 
character,  and  makes  us  love  him,  and  even 
esteem  him  more.  The  Christian  virtues  of 
meeknes**,  faith,  unhesitating  reliance,  char¬ 
ity,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  the  characters 
of  these  humoristic  heroes  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  “  The  Captain,”  they  do  further  assume 
a  directly  devotional  development,  which 
some  readers  may  think  calculated  to  throw 
ridicule  on  religion,  but  which  to  us  only 
appears  to  hallow  it  in  its  most  unintellec¬ 
tual  guise.  Thus,  the  strange  use  made  by 
“  Cap’en  Cuttle”  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  for  devotional  purposes,  is  to  us  at 
once  affecting  and  humoristically  delightful ; 
and  wlien  he  makes  the  w’rong  responses 
with  such  emphasis,  and  with  such  a  hum¬ 
ble  and  loving  intention,  we  feel  that  a  great 
practical  lesson  is  conveyed  to  us,  teac.^iing 
us  to  bear  with  all  such  errors  of  compre¬ 
hension,  more  especially  in  the  poor,  as  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  loving 
obedience.  Let  us  not  be  imagined  to  vin¬ 
dicate  pious  frauds,  because  their  immediate 
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eflfect  on  the  poor  and  lowly  may  be  good,  or  I 
to  palliate  any  error  in  the  preacher  or  in¬ 
structor.  Where  the  Church  pays  no  strict 
regard  to  truth,  the  educated  will  necessarily 
cast  off  all  religion ;  and  the  poor,  too,  in 
time  are  like  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
their  superiore ;  as  the  scenes  now  enacted 
in  Roman  Catholic  Germany  and  other  for-  • 
eign  states  may  teach  us.  But,  to  resume, 
Dickens  adds  to  this  remarkable  and  delight¬ 
ful  power  of  depicting  children  and  childlike 
spirits,  of  whose  like  is  “  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,”  a  keen  perception  of  the  humorous 
in  all  classes,  as  evinced  in  “Sam  Weller,” 
and  so  many  other  creatures  of  his  fertile 
fancy.  We  do  not  delight  so  much  in  the 
juvenile  and  aggressive  class  of  characters  of 
whom  Sam  is  the  type,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  sauciness  and  real  irreverence  of 
spirit  is  manifest  in  their  tone  and  deport- 
n^nt,  for  which  their  goodness  of  heait  does 
not  quite  make  amends  :  but  even  these  have 
have  been  softened  down  of  late  ;  for  “  Mark 
Tap  well,”  their  latest  representative,  had 
more  of  the  humility  of  a  pure  and  noble 
heart  than  any  of  his  predecessor.  In 
“Dombey'and  Son,”  there  is  no  individual 
exactly  pertaining  to  this  class,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  “  Miss  Susan  Nipper,”  that  admirable 
embodiment  of  really  amiable,  but,  at  first, 
unpleasant  snappishness,  pertain  to  the  ca  e- 
gory,  whose  proximity  for  a  long  time  to  her 
almost  too  angelic  and  spiritual  mistress, 
gradually  corrects  her  propensities,  and  soft¬ 
ens  her  into  a  most  useful  and  pleasant 
member  of  society. 

But  we  are  hurrying  out  of  bounds,  press¬ 
ing  forward  while  so  much  lies  behind  us. 
First,  before  we  consider  “  Dombey  and 
Son,”  let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
literary  career  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  let  us 
further  enumerate  one  or  two  of  his  general 
qualities  which  we  have  as  yet  omitted  to  re¬ 
cord.  His  graphic  power  of  “  daguerreo- 
typing”  every  object  he  has  once  beheld,  in 
words,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  his  wondrous  cognizance  of  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  modern  “  iirbs”  of  the 
world,  which  is  emphatically  “  Town,”  Lon¬ 
don.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  acknowledge  his 
keen  powers  of  satire,  developed  in  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  “  Pecksniff”  and  so  many  other 
living  characters,  though  on  this  point  he 
must  decidedly  yield  the  palm  to  his  great 
rival,  or  rather  fellow- workman,  Thackeray. 
Dickens  came  out  at  once  “  forty  thousand 
strong,”  to  speak  colloquially.  “  Pickwick” 
carried  us  all  by  storm.  It  is  still  esteemed 
by  many  his  best  work.  We  admire  it  much. 


but  cannot  regard  it  in  this  light ;  for  the 
earnestness,  pathos,  and  poetry  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  his  later  great  creations  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  to  it.  “  Oliver  Twist”  was, 
in  some  respects,  an  advance  ;  its  subject, 
indeed,  was  eminently  painful,  and  we  must 
be  allowed  even  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that 
some  of  the  scenes  in  it,  and  more  especially 
those  connected  with  love  matters,  bordered 
on  twaddle;  but  the  exquisite  touches  of 
pathos  here  and  there  were  revelations  of 
beauty  for  which  we  were  not  prepared. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  exquisitely  mourn¬ 
ful  and  yet  glad  parting  of  the  little  dying 
orphan  child  and  Oliver  ?  Then  came 
“  Nicholas  Nickleby ;”  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  on  hurriedly,  though  we  would  willingly 
say  much  on  each  of  these  creations.  As  a 
whole,  “  Nicholas  Nickleby”  was  a  more 
pleasant  w'ork  to  us  than  either  of  those  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  laughable 
as  “  Pickwick,”  or  as  powerful  as  “  Oliver 
Twist.”  The  story  had  far  more  of  interest ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  higher  artistic  unity  was  at¬ 
tained.  There  was  less,  too,  of  caricature 
and  exaggeration,  and  more  reality  in  many 
respects,  and  a  more  equable  balance  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  pathos  was  preserved.  Then 
came  “  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  more  pa¬ 
thetic  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  though 
otherwise  faulty ;  and  then  “  Barnaby  Rudge,” 
.possessing  great  merits  too,  and,  perhaps, 
more  manifest  picturesqueness,  more  poetry 
of  conception  than  its  elder  brethren.  And 
then  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit”  was  bodied  forth ; 
at  first,  forced  and  unnatural,  begun  by  a 
very  pert  and  “  haberdasheilike”  attack  on 
all  claims  of  ancestry  and  lofty  birth,  but  af¬ 
terwards  assuming  a  special  character  of  its 
own,  sternly  instructive  in  its  American 
scenes,  more  directly  moral  than  any,  other 
work  from  the  same  hand,  genial  and  pious- 
hearted  in  the  delineation  of  “  Pinch”  and 
his  w'ays ;  as  a  whole,  very  delightful, 
though  no  doubt  faulty  also,  because  con- 
taininor  more  of  the  strained  and  unnatural 

O 

than  its  predecessors.  Then  came  the 
Christmas  books.  The  sketches  of  foreign 
travels,  we,  for  the  present,  pass  over,  con¬ 
fining  ourselves  to  fiction.  In  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  gifts  there  has  decidedly 
been  no  advance.  The  first  delighted  every¬ 
body  from  its  geniality  and  practical  utility. 
The  second  was  very  powerful,  but  rather 
bitter ;  admirable  in  its  way,  yet,  perhaps, 
scarcely  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
third,  “  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,”  though 
affected  in  parts,  was  pleasing  as  a  whole, 
and  in  some  passages  delightful,  but  very 
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defective  in  moral ;  encourajrinrf  a  sentimen- 
tal  reserve  betwixt  husband  and  wife,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  effect  extensive  injury  ;  and  further, 
marvellously  improbable.  The  last,  “The 
Battle  of  Life,”  was  infinitely  below  the  level 
of  the  lowest  of  the  former  three  ;  traces  of 
a  master-hand  might,  indeed,  still  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  it ;  but  improbability  was  therein 
developed  into  the  impossible,  and  a  false 
morbid  notion  of  that  holy  thing,  “  self-sacri¬ 
fice,”  inculcated,  but  too  much  in  keeping 
with  the  exaggerations  of  the  day ;  a  loved 
and  loving  maiden  being  actually  induced  to 
abandon  her  lover  and  pretend  to  run  away 
with  another  man,  to  the  anguish  and  all 
but  despair  of  that  lover,  and  her  sister  and 
father,  in  order  that  the  said  sister  migfht 
have  a  chance  for  securinc;  for  herself  that 
affection  which  the  supposed  lost  one  had 
cast  away.  And  this  childish,  not  childlike, 
mean,  not  noble,  desire  of  the  younger  maid 
to  rival  her  eldest  sister’s  natural  and  be¬ 
coming  self-sacrifice,  since  she  was  not  be¬ 
loved,  is  commended  and  held  up  by  Charles 
Dickens  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  Enj;- 
land’s  daughters !  But  let  us  not  dwell  on 
this  unhappy  theme. 

Finally,  then,  “  Dombey  and  Son”  has 
appeared  in  a  great  degree  to  restore  our 
confidence  as  to  the  moral  soundness  of  this 
author  and  his  recovery  from  morbid  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  convince 
us  that  his  reverence  for  revelation  has 
deepened  and  is  deepening.  The  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  work,  up  to  little  Dombey’s  death, 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  in  all 
literature  ;  the  sequel  has  great  beauties,  but 
suffers  much  by  coming  after  it.  Though  we 
cannot  understand  the  father’s  horror  of  the 
sweet  sister,  we  can  well  understand  whv 
she  should  fail  in  replacing  little  Paul :  we 
cannot  attach  that  vivid  interest  to  her  which 
we  did  to  the  odd  and  yet  so  natural  child, 
whose  life  and  death  are,  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  such  wonderful  keeping  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  constitute  in  themselves  a  work 
of  the  highest  art.  But  we  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  devoting  a  careful  criticism  to 
“  Dombey  and  Son  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
better  written,  though  with  more  apparent 
labor  than  any  of  the  works  that  have  gone 
before  it.  Its  general  purpose,  to  teach  the 
valuelessness  in  themselves  of  the  greatest 
earthly  possessions,  is  highly  to  be  com¬ 
mended  ;  and  the  character  of  “  Mr.  Dom¬ 
bey,”  which  elucidates  this  moral,  is  drawn 
with  a  master-hand,  though  the  portraiture 
is  exaggerated.  “  Mrs.  Dombey”  we  think 
overdrawn,  and  her  line  of  conduct  appears 


to  us  most  unnatural.  Such  things  may  have 
happened  in  real  life,  but  “  truth  is  stronger 
than  fiction that  is,  incongruities  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  life  w'hich  may  not  be  permitted 
in  works  of  art.  The  probable  alone  is  the 
relatively  true  ;  though,  practically  speaking, 
the  all  but  impossible  may  have  occurred. 

“  Mr.  Toots”  is  a  delightful  individuality  in 
his  way,  and  his  union  with  “  Miss  Susan 
Nipper,”  despite  her  comparatively  low 
origin,  is  highly  satisfactory.  Finally,  “  Dom¬ 
bey  and  Son”  is,  on  many  points,  an  advance  ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  evidence  to  us  of  yet 
higher  powers  residing  in  our  author  than  he 
has  till  now'  exhibited  ;  not  that  we  believe 
he  will  exhibit  these  in  straining  after  the 
romantic  and  poetical.  No  ;  unless  correct 
principles,  moral  and  intellectual,  religious 
and  political,  broaden  and  deepen  within  his 
mind  and  soul,  he  will,  in  our  opinion,  retro¬ 
grade  in  future  w’^orks.  But  so  much  is  cer¬ 
tain — there  is  no  standing  still  for  Charles 
Dickens ;  if  he  adds  to  his  stock  of  realized 
truths  he  will  advance ;  if  he  does  not,  he 
will  be  driven  to  take  refuge  in  exaggeration 
to  avoid  repetition ;  and  then  is  sure  to  de¬ 
cline,  perhaps  to  fall. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  his 
great,  in  some  respects  indeed  greater,  con¬ 
temporary,  who,  how'ever,  cedes  the  palm  to 
him  in  various  qualities  of  high  art.  For, 
first,  Thackeray,  though  he  has  an  accurate 
perception  of  the  outward  world  in  his  way, 
cannot  paint  and  describe  as  Dickens  can ; 
he  has  not  that  strong  instinct  of  locality ; 
he  rather  tells  us  what  has  happened  than 
places  all  the  scenes  actually  before  us,  as 
does  the  author  of  “  Dombey  and  Son.” 
Then,  again,  though  he  writes  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  and  though  he  has  decidedly  more 
of  the  serpent’s  wisdom,  he  is  comparatively 
deficient  in  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
He  does  not  understand  childhood  in  its  ideal 
and  ofttimes  real  purity  and  innocence,  as 
does  Dickens ;  his  is  a  harsher,  sterner  view. 
He  directs  our  attention  to  that  “original 
sin”  which  manifests  itself  in  the  young 
child  at  so  early  a  period  :  he  has  given  us, 
indeed,  one  w'onderful  childlike  an(^  yet 
manly  character,  superior  to  anything  Dick¬ 
ens  has  achieved  in  that  line,  we  mean 
“  Dobbins but  “  Amelia,”  though  meant 
to  be  innocent  and  amiable,  is  really  mean 
and  selfish ;  and  after  all  his  exaggerated  en¬ 
comiums,  the  author  is  compelled  to  confess 
as  much  himself.  There  is  not  much  unity 
of  design  in  “  Vanity  Fair,”  for  to  this  we 
propose  to  confine  our  remarks.  The  “  Snob 
Papers,”  the  “  Yellow-Plush  Papers,”  the 
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Travels,  Irish  and  Egyptian,”  Jeames’s 
Diary,”  “  Christmas  Tales,”  and  various 
papers  contributed  to  “  Fraser’s,”  have  pos¬ 
sessed  great  merit  in  their  way,  though  this 
merit  has  been  generally  tinctured  by  flip¬ 
pancy,  and  sometimes  attainted  by  downright 
want  of  taste ;  but  they  fall  far  below  the 
level  of  this  one  great  work  of  fiction, 
“  Vanity  Fair.”  It  is  called  “a  novel  with¬ 
out  a  hero.”  It  is  scarcely  a  novel  at  all, 
for  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  unity.  Could  we 
regard  “  Dobbins”  as  the  centre  of  interest, 
we  should,  indeed,  secure  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  ;  but  he  is  too  long  removed 
from  the  scene,  and  only  becomes  very 
prominent  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
book.  Its  aim  seems  to  be  to  castigate  the 
follies  and  lighter  vices  of  society.  “  Rebec¬ 
ca,”  who  reflects  them  in  an  exaggerated  yet 
pleasant  shape,  is  the  type  of  the  “  sinful 
use  or  abuse  of  this  world,”  which  is  held 
up  to  contempt. 

Thackeray  is,  in  truth,  a  far  more  power- 
f  ul  moralist  than  Dickens ;  he  understands 
grown  men  and  women  better,  at  least  in 
society  ;  of  the  poor,  of  any,  indeed,  beyond 
what  may  be  called  the  privileged  classes, 
he  has  exhibited  little  cognizance.  Unspar¬ 
ingly,  and  yet  lovingly,  has  he  mirrored  all 
the  conventional  vices  of  modern  life.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  life  of  young  “  Osborne,” 
as  here  presented  to  us,  is  calculated  to  effect 
more  extensive  good  among  thoughtless 
youths,  proud  of  their  capacities  for  vice, 
than  might  he  wrought  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  pulpit  orators  ?  Selfishness,  under 
every  guise,  Thackeray  delights  to  hold  up 
to  contempt;  but,  perhaps,  he  has  never 
pilloried  it  with  more  evident  “  gusto”  in  the 
act,  than  in  his  portraiture  of  this  vain  and 
rather  heartless  fast  vouncf  “  Osborne,”  so 
much  admired  by  the  ladies,  boasting  of  his 
“  bonnes  fortunes,”  lighting  cigars  with  love- 
letters,  and  slavishly  imitated  and  followed 
by  the  wonder-struck  youngsters  of  his  regi¬ 
ment.  By  repeated  strokes  of  consummate 
art  almost  the  impossible  is  achieved.  Reck¬ 
lessness  is  made  to  appear  despicable  and 
license  mean.  Well  may  Mr.  Thackeray  re¬ 
joice  in  his  endeavors  to  effect  such  ends.  If 
conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  faith 
and  love,  we  scruple  not  to  declare  that  they 
shall  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  him  even  here. 
Such  things  carry  with  them  their  exceed¬ 
ing  great  reward.”  The  pathos  of  our  author 


is  very  deep  and  very  sweet,  and  none  the  less 
deep  and  sweet  because  used  with  a  certfiin 
“  retinue”  and  reserve  ;  never  “  set  in  for,” 
as  it  were,  but  appearing  to  come  unsought 
for,  arising  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  tale,  and  generally  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  most  simple,  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  language.  Mr.  Thackerav  does  not  deal 
much  m  the  flowers  of  fancy.  Those  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  thought  spring  spontaneously  and 
constantly  in  his  garden  ;  he  seeks  for  no 
hothouse  plants,  no  exotics,  however  fra¬ 
grant  ;  nothing  is  forced,  nothing  artificial ; 
the  very  gravel  which  strews  the  paths  be¬ 
twixt  the  flower-beds  seems  as  if  it  must 
have  lain  there  forever. 

Dickens,  in  music,  would  be  a  combination 
of  “  Meyerbeer”  with  “  Bellini that  is,  of 
the  latter’s  simple  melody  with  the  former’s 
strong  effects,  startling  and  dramatic.  Thacke¬ 
ray  is  more  equable,  perhaps  more  genuine, 
bearing  a  stronger  affinity  with  “  Mozart.” 
And  yet  there  is  the  fairy  lightness  of  “  Men¬ 
delssohn,”  in  his  happiest  moments,  to  be 
traced  in  Dickens’s  creations  ;  .and  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  place  them  beneath  the 
more  thoroughly  self-consistent  “  Vanity 
Fair.”  Dickens  certainly  sinks  far  below 
Thackeray  at  times  ;  he  has  done  so  in  the 
greater  part  of  “  Dombey  and  Son  but  he 
also,  at  times,  rises  above  him,  and  soars  to 
a  purer  ideal.  Nothing  equal  to  little  Paul 
Dombey’s  visit,  and  the  children’s  party, 
and  his  subsequent  death -bed  scenes  has,  we 
think,  proceeded  from  Thackeray’s  pen.  If 
we  balance,  then,  these  merits,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  on  which  side  the  balance  pre¬ 
ponderates.  Shall  we  prefer  a  beautiful 
spring  day,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  that 
season  of  youth  and  love,  overclouded  at 
noonday,  but  beauteous  at  its  dawm  apd  glo¬ 
rious  at  its  eve  ?  Or  the  genial  happiness  of 
fresh,  sunny,  healthful,  delightful  autumn 
w'eather — say  in  October — a  frosty  kindli¬ 
ness  in  the  air,  no  raptures  of  delight  from 
bird  or  beast,  but  an  universal  sense  of  health¬ 
ful  enjoyment ;  a  little  haze,  perchance,  now 
and  then,  here  and  there,  but,  generally 
speaking,  a  glorious  day,  leaving  a  sense  of 
deep  content  and  gratitude  behind  it  ?  Both, 
no  doubt,  are  good  and  beautiful ;  and  for 
both  may  we  thank  the  Giver  of  good  things. 
But  true  it  is,  that  Dickens  has  more  of 
spring  and  Thackeray  more  of  autumn.  May 
they  long  enjoy  a  sunny  summertide ! 
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We  trust  that  among  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  we  shall  not  have  to 
include  the  abandonment  of  the  great  his¬ 
torical  undertaking  of  M.  Mignet,  which  we 
have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
forms  one  of  the  series  known  as  the  “  Ar¬ 
chives  de  France  the  publication  of  which 
was  set  on  foot  by  M.  Guizot  when  he  held 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  con¬ 
ception  was,  doubtless,  recommended  to  the 
Royalty  of  July,  as  an  engine  for  familiar¬ 
izing  to  the  public  mind  ^  that  revival  of 
family  pojicy  in  Spain,  which  the  late  dy¬ 
nasty  contemplated  so  long  ago,  which  was 
so  perseveringly  followed  up,  and  which,  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  year,  seemed  nearer 
than  ever  to  a  prosperous  consummation. 
But  the  purely  historical  interest  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  in  the  last  century  does 
not  require  the  adventitious  support  of  co¬ 
temporary  politics.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
after  every  allowance  for  its  corrupting  ac¬ 
cessories,  is  one  of  which  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  fairly  proud  ;  and  among  its  best 
literary  memorials  we  may  place  this  elabo¬ 
rate  exposition  of  its  diplomacy.  M.  Mignet 
had  proposed  to  give  a  full  history  of  the 
negociations  that  either  directly  or  indirectly 
bore  on  the  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  At  present  he  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  peace  of  N.meguen, 
in  1679. 

M.  Grimblot,  again,  has  given  us  selec 
tions  from  the  correspondence  between  the 
French  and  English  governments  during  the 
attempted  arrangement  of  this  question  by 
the  Partition  Treaties  of  1698  and  1700. 
The  literary  value  of  this  work,  also,  is  very 


great.  Though  its  contents  may  not  sub¬ 
stantially  vary  the  judgments  which  an  at¬ 
tentive  reader  might  have  formed  from  the 
materials  already  published  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  and  other  collections,  yet  it  abounds 
in  new  and  interesting  particulars.  While  it 
has  the  immense  advantage  of  presenting  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  accessible  and  popular 
form,  a  mass  of  documents  which  will  ena¬ 
ble  every  one  to  appreciate  the  national  im¬ 
portance  of  the  interests  involved  in  that 
great  question,  the  gallantry  with  which 
William  III.  confronted  the  vast  resources 
and  the  disciplined  intelligence  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  (we  grieve 
to  add)  the  indifference  and  ingratitude 
with  which  the  English  people  requited  their 
great  deliverer. 

We  should  not  forget  to  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  that  M.  Grimblot  is  a  foreigner,  publish¬ 
ing  in  what  is  to  him  a  foreign  language. 
But  he  has  introduced  the  collection  by  a 
preface,  written  in  a  style  singularly  correct 
and  easy.  It  retains  something  of  that  pic¬ 
turesque  antithesis  and  aptitude  for  general¬ 
ization  which  form  so  attractive  a  peculiarity 
in  contemporary  French  literature;  but  its 
idiomatic  accuracy  would  not  discredit  any 
English  writer,  nor  need  we  expect  to  find 
in  any  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  in  English  history. 

The  greater  part  of  the  materials,  now  first 
published  by  him,  are  drawn  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sources.  We  have,  first,  the  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Louis  XIV.  ahd  Marshal 
Boufflers,  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  in  w'hich  it  was  long  supposed 
that  the  first  idea  of  the  Partition  Treaty  had 
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been  broached.  The  Bentinck  family  have 
placed  in  M.  Grimblot’s  hands  the  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence  that  passed  between 
William  III.  and  their  ancestor,  the  Earl  of 
Portland  ;  and  no  one  can  peruse  these  let¬ 
ters  without  heartily  sharing  the  editor’s 
regret  that  such  a  thorough  justification  of 
an  eminent  public  servant  should  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  so  long  unknown.  We 
have,  finally,  the  letters,  (originally  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  James  ^^ackin- 
tosh,)  which  passed  between  William  III. 
and  the  Pensionary  Heinsius. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  separate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  period  to  which  these  documents 
refer,  we  must  quote  the  following  admira¬ 
ble  estimate  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  diplomatic 
compositions,  with  the  addition  of  M.  Grim¬ 
blot’s  feelin"  and  dignified  allusion  to  the 
very  different  fate  which  in  our  own  day  has 
waited  on  an  attempt  to  imitate  his  policy. 

**  They  (William  III.’s  correspondence) 
lose  throughout  by  the  side  of  the  grand, 
brilliant,  and  glowing  style  of  the  dispatches 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
Versailles  in  contrast  with  the  meaner  edifices 
of  Kensington  or  Loo.  In  reading  these 
lengthened  dispatches,  with  their  flowing 
periods,  elaborate  expositions,  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible  meaning,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded 
of  Bossuet.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
these  State  Papers  were  the  composition  of 
a  secretary.  Written  by  Torcy  from  notes 
taken  in  council,  and  carefully  corrected  by 
Louis  XIV.  as  they  were  read  to  him,  they 
bear  the  mark  of  his  singular  genius  for 
grandeur  and  eclat.  To  be  convinced  that 
to  him  alone  is  the  merit  of  their  production 
to  be  attributed,  it  will, be  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  dispatches  written  by 
Torcy  in  his  own  name,  or  even  with  his 
Memoirs;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  secretaries  would  not  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  conveying  the  thoughts  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  But  it  was  in  some  degree  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  period.  The  dispatches  of 
Tallard,  Ilarcourt,  and  Villars  are  hardly 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  yet 
they  were  all  military  men,  but  scantily 
educated.  May  we  not  say,  with  M.  Cousin, 
‘  Tout  est  grand  dans  un  grand  si^cleV 
“  But  if  we  pass  from  the  style  to  the 
kernel  of  the  thought,  the  superiority  ceases 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Louis  XIV.  In  all  their 
ruggedness  the  letters  of  William  III.  have 
a  stamp  of  honesty  which  we  might  seek  in 
vain  in  the  grander  dispatches  of  his  rival. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  proceedings  of  both. 


Frenchman  though  I  be,  I  look  upon  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  as  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
history;  and  I  willingly  say  with  Mr.  Hallam, 
that  ‘  a  high  regard  for  the  memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
tests  by  which  genuine  Whiggisin,  as  op¬ 
posed  both  to  Tory  and  Republican  princi¬ 
ples,  has  always  been  recognized.’  Was  it 
not  he,  in  fact,  that  accomplished  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688?  And  this  Revolution,  what 
was  it  but  the  triumph  of  those  principles, 
which  in  the  language  of  our  day  arc  styled 
Liberal,  over  those  of  absolute  monarchy — 
the  great  cause,  whose  brilliancy  is  at  times 
eclipsed,  but  cannot  be  extinguished — which 
under  diiferent  names  is  debated  in  every 
land — which,  if  it  must  be  said,  has  been 
triumphed  over  but  yesterday  in  France, 
and  on  which  I  had  fixed  all  my  hopes  and 
thoughts  for  the  welfare  of  my  country. 
Time  was  when  we  were  wont  to  say,  that 
since  F ranee  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
her  Stuarts,  Providence  had  provided  for 
her  a  William  of  Orange,  in  a  prince  whose 
calamities  I  deplore  too  deeply  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  condemn  him.  I  only  regret  that 
he  had  too  much  before  his  eyes  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  ancestor,  rather  than  that  of  the 
great  man  whose  career  presents  to  the  gaze 
of  posterity  a  far  different  grandeur  from  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  placing  a  Duke  of 
Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Spain.”  {Grimbloty 
I.  xi.) 

We  are  surprised  that  no  English  writer 
should  have  thought  of  analyzing,  in  its  full 
development,  the  controversy  that  was  in¬ 
terrupted,  rather  than  closed,  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  Of  course,  no  Englishman  would 
have  the  same  command  as  M.  Mignet  of 
the  French  State  Paper  Office ;  but  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  already  existed  in  the  published 
correspondence  and  authentic  memoirs  of 
such  statesmen  as  D’Estrades,  Torcy,  Tem¬ 
ple,  Villars,  might  have  been  compressed 
and  generalized  into  what  the  Germans  call 

O  ^  ^ 

a  monographie  on  this  subject ;  and  might 
thus  have  given  form  and  method  to  the 
fragments  of  negotiations  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  Hume  and 
Lingard ;  and  might  have  ended  with  that 
systematic  examination  of  the  treaties  of 
1713,  in  which  Lord  Mahon’s  work  on  the 
Spanish  Succession  is  so  provokingly  defi¬ 
cient  ;  for  the  question  has  as  essentially  an 
English  as  a  French  or  European  interest. 
Through  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  while  the  fortunes  of  England 
were  still  trembling  between  absolutism  and 
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constitutional  government,  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  and  especially  those  which  regarded 
the  Spanish  Succession,  constituted  our  point 
of  attack  with  Catholic  and  Monarchical 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  invigorating  sympathies  of  a  free 
and  Protestant  Commonwealth  in  Holland. 
They  associated  us  to  the  old  traditional 
policy — a  policy  to  which  even  Charles  I. 
was  true — which  absolutely  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  a  French  viceroy  at  Ant¬ 
werp  or  Ostend  ;  which  revived  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  Sir  William  Temple  achieved, 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  of  ICG 8,  the  one  credit¬ 
able  act  of  Stuart  diplomacy  ;  and  \vhich 
was  illustrated  by  the  genius  and  heroism 
called  forth  in  the  great  war  of  1702.  All 
the  later  princes  and  statesmen  whom  Eng¬ 
lish  history  has  emphatically  and  deliber-- 
ately  convicted  of  treason  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  free  monarchy — Charles  II., 
the  Cabal  ministry,  James  11.,  Queen  Anne, 
Bolingbroke — all  were  false  to  us,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  France  and  Spain.  All  the 
names  which  should  be  graven  on  English 
hearts,  and  for  ever  ‘  frequent  in  our  mouths,’ 
the  Republican  opposition  to  Charles  II.,  the 
Whig  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  William  III., 
Marlborough,  and  Soraei's,  are  now  chiefly 
remembered  in  connection  witli  their  brave 
struggle  to  prevent  a  disturbance  of  the 
European  balance,  and  to  arrest  the  territo¬ 
rial  extension  and  diplomatic  preponderance 
of  France.  With  Louis  XIV.,  again,  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  the  great  business 
of  his  reign.  It  coincides  almost  exactly 
with  the  limits  of  his  European  supremacy. 
The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  "was  the  first 
public  act  in  which  he  personally  intervened ; 
and  the  last  great  event  of  his  life  was  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Maritime 
Powers  recognized  his  grandson  fis  King  of 
Spain.  We  propose  taking  advantage  of  the 
two  works  before  us  to  sketch  some  of  the 
main  negotiations  which,  from  IGGO,  the 
year  of  the  English  Restoration,  and  of  Louis 
XIV.’s  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain, 
attended  the  development  of  this  question, 
till  its  settlement  at  Utrecht  in  1713;  one 
year  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  about  two  years  and  a  half 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  clearly  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  claims  to  Spain.  Louis  XIV,  was, 
by  the  Spanish  law  of  succession,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  direct  heir  to  Charles  II. 
M.  Mignet  has  shown  with,  we  think,  need¬ 
less  pains,  that  the  Salic  law  never  existed 
in  Spam.  Wc  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that 
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any  such  ground  of  exclusion  was  ever 
pleaded  against  the  Bourbon  line  ;  nor  was 
it  probable  that  such  would  be  the  case ; 
for  the  competing  houses  of  Austria,  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  Savoy,  ^11,  equally  with  Fiance, 
derived  their  claim  through  females  ;  the 
tw'o  former  from  a  younger  sister  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  French  Queen ;  the  latter  from 
Catherine,  the  great  aunt  of  that  princess. 
But  Maria  Theresa’s  claim  w  as  barred  by  a 
renunciation,  executed  on  her  marriage  in 
IGGO;  of  all  her  rights  to  the  succession; 
and  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  validity 
of  this  act. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty,  Maria 
Theresa  absolutely  and  unconditionally  re¬ 
nounced  all  her  right  to  any  part  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance.  In  the  treaty,  as  actu¬ 
ally  signed.  Cardinal  Mazarin  contrived  that 
she  should  renounce  it  “  j/ioyc/inow/”  (in  con¬ 
sideration  of)  the  dowry  wliich  Don  Louis 
de  Haro  had  stipulated  should  be  paid  by 
the  Spanish  government.  It  was  agieed, 
by  France,  that  Maria  Theresa  should  renew 
her  renunciation  immediately  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  That  renunciation,  however,  oiiginally 
made  on  the  2d  of  June,  IGGO,  was  never 
renewed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  the  dowry  should  be  paid  in 
three  instalments — the  first  immediately  after 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  But  not 
one  of  these  instalments  was  ever  paid.  Louis 
w^as  careful  tq  insist  on  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  Spain ;  and  to  contrast  it  Avith  his 
own  exact  observance  of  similar  pecuniary 
engjigements.  Each  party  ultimately  tried 
to  throw  on  the  other  the  odium  of  being 
the  first  to  break  the  treaty  ;  but,  on  a  stiict 
interpretation,  Louis  seems  to  have  had  the 
best  of  this  dispute!  Subsequently  to  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  certainly  procured 
the  ratification  of  the  i*enunciation  in  several 
of  the  French  parliaments  ;  Avhile  it  does  not 
appear  that  Spain  took  a  single  step  to  per¬ 
form  her  part ;  content  to  rely  on  the  general 
accidents  of  the  public  temper,  and,  in  the 
nervous  language  of  Bolingbroke,  “  to  sue 
for  empire,  in  forma  panpeiia,  at  the  gates  of 
every  com  t  in  Europe.”  The  real  answer  to 
Louis’s  claims,  liowever,*  Avas  that  other  poAV- 
ers  beside  Spain  Avere  interested  that  her 
provinces  should  not  become  the  appanage 
of  a  French  prince;  and  that  all  the  great 
states  of  Europe  had  openly  accepted  the 
renunciation  as  a  bona  fde  guaianty.  Louis, 
indeed,  is  proved  to  haA’e  felt  this,  by  the 
very  pains  he  took,  first,  to  familiarize  the 
English  and  Dutch  statesmen  Avith  the  idea 
that  the  renunciation  Avas  originally  invalid  ; 
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and  next,  to  forbid  Colbert  de  Croissy’s 
allowing  any  express  ratification  of  the 
Pyrenean  treaty  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668. 

These  claims,  however,  were  not  put  for¬ 
ward  in  their  entirety  till  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  in  1700.  It  was  on  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.,  the  father  of  that  prince,  in  1665,  that 
Louis  asserted  what  are  known  as  the  Rights 
of  the  Devolution.  These  are  chiefly  found¬ 
ed,  of  course,  on  the  general  invalidity  of 
the  renunciation  ;  but  they  rest  also  on  other 
grounds  ;  and  constitute,  w’e  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  the  most  shameless  and  flagrant  as¬ 
sumption  of  right  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  European  usurpations. 

It  seems  that  by  a  local  custom  of  inherit¬ 
ance  that  prevailed  among  the  people  of 
Brabant,  the  daughters  of  a  first  marriage 
excluded  the  issue  male  of  a  second.  This 
rule  Louis  XIV.  proposed  to  apply  to  the 
descent,  not  of  private  property,  but  of  em¬ 
pire  and  royal  authority.  In  right  of  his 
wife,  Maria  Theresa,  the  only  child  of  her 
father’s  first  wife,  he  accordingly  laid  claim, 
on  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  to  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  would 
have  been  a  case  precisely  parallel  if,  on  the 
death  of  King  George  III.,  his  sons  had 
proposed  to  partition  Kent  into  little  prin¬ 
cipalities — on  the  plea  that  by  the  custom  of 
gavel-kind  the  private  property  of  intestates 
in  that  locality  was  divided  among  their  chil¬ 
dren  !  We  should  remark,  however,  that 
Louis  XIV.  was  at  that  moment  reigning 
over  Brittany  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law, 
though  that  province  had  come  through 
females  to  the  House  of  Valois ;  and  that 
there  the  laws,  not  of  private  descent,  but  of 
sovereign  succession,  had  of  course  been 
altered,  and  exercised  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law  of  France.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  ambitious  prince,  who  here 
asserted  the  immutability  of  laws  regulating 
succession,  himself  supported  his  grandson 
in  introducing  the  Salic  law  into  Spain,  and 
personally  confirmed  the  arbitrary  limitations 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Nor  was  it  ever 
pretended  that  the  Flemish  provinces  them¬ 
selves  should  a^ain  descend  among  the 
children  of  Louis  XIV.  on  any  such  principle 
as  that  now  promulgated  by  him ;  or  that 
the  Salic  law,  in  all  its  strictness,  was  not  to 
replace  the  momentary  revival  of  this  obso¬ 
lete  custom. 

Extravagant  as  these  pretensions  of  Louis 
XIV.  must  now  appear,  we  shall  have  but 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  advantages 
which  tempted  him  to  their  assertion,  without 


a  glance  at  the  contrast  of  his  position  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  time.  An 
interval  of  repose  had  followed  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde.  It  gave  him  leisure  for  re¬ 
cruiting  his  army,  for  organizing  his  finances, 
for  surrounding  himself  with  such  ministers 
as  Colbert  and  Lionne.  Above  all,  by  a 
steady,  conscientious  application  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  business  and  ordinary  officml  life,  he 
had  taken  care  to  ensure  his  own  complete 
independence  of  his  nominal  subordinates, 
and  to  show  himself  (if  we  may  borrow  a 
phrase  of  Mr.  D’Israeli’s)  equally  great  as  a 
minister  and  a  king. 

Before  him,  on  the  other  hand,  Europe  lay 
crushed  and  bleeding,  from  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Nowhere  but  in 
France  was  there  unity  of  council  or  energy 
of  action.  The  cabals  which  followed  the 
Restoration  in  England,  and  the  wrong- 
headed  opposition  which  the  Orange  party 
in  Holland  had  kept  up  against  Dc  Witt’s 
government,  imposed  on  both  those  states 
the  necessity  of  an  humble  and  unambitious 
diplomacy.  Sweden  was  bound  to  France 
by  the  recollections  of  the  late  war,  and  by 
gratitude  for  the  care  with  which  Mazarin 
had  protected  her  at  Osnaburgh.  Spain  had 
exhausted  the  produce  of  her  American 
mines  by  the  lavish  profusion  of  her  militarj’- 
establishments  in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  Italy,  and  in  Franche  Comte.  Her 
population,  too,  had  suffered  an  alarming 
diminution  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  equally  pernicious  stream  of  emigra¬ 
tion  that  flowed  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Neither  Spain  nor  Germany  w’cre  likely  to 
disturb  the  prospects  of  French  supremacy 
in  Europe.  But  Lionne,  a  minister  whom 
nothing  but  his  master’s  prominent  individu¬ 
ality  prevented  from  occupying  a  station  in 
French  history  as  imposing  as  that  oLRiche- 
lieu  and  Mazarin,  saw  at  once  that  the  main 
impediment  to  his  dynastic  policy  would  lie 
in  the  possible  union  of  Spain  or  Austria 
with  those  Protestant  pow’ers,  whose  govern¬ 
ments  might  now  and  then  acquiesce  in 
French  aggrandizement,  but  whose  people 
had  no  feeling  but  that  of  rooted  antipathy 
for  French  priests,  French  diplomatists, 
French  courtiers,  and  French  mistre.^ses. 
There  were,  also,  English  and  Dutch  states¬ 
men  to  discern  that  the  only  security  for 
European  peace  and  law  lay  in  rallying  the 
Protestant  party  against  France ;  and  in 
urging  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
the  abandonment  of  the  commercial  and 
religious  jealousies  which  the  Restoration 
had  inherited  from  Cromwell’s  government. 
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There  was  much  vacillation  in  the  conduct, 
and  many  difficulties  in  the  path,  of  these 
statesmen;  but  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
indoctrinating  the  English  people  with  this 
principle.  It  alone  prevented  the  reduction 
of  this  country  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
power  ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  we  owe 
to  William  and  Temple,  not  only  the  security 
that  enabled  Walpole  to  consolidate  our  con¬ 
stitutional  throne,  and  the  traditions  which, 
after  descending  from  Chatham  to  Ctiarles 
Fox,  w'ere  embraced  by  the  younger  Pitt  in 
his  wisest  and  calmest  years,  but  also  no 
small  portion  of  the  strength  which  carried 
us  through  the  exhaustinor  conflict  with  Na- 
poleon. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
put  in  force  his  claims  is  well  known  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Nefjociations  d' Estrades ;  but 
we  believe  that  before  M.  Mignet,  no  one 
had  given  a  separate  and  authentic  narrative 
of  its  progress.  The  Dutch  Republic,  to 
which  Count  d’Estrades  was  accredited,  was 
recovering  its  strength  under  the  pacific  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  De 
Witt ;  and  proposals  Avere  soon  on  foot  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  northeastern  frontier  of  France, 
as  one  amonj;  the  conditions  of  a  close  alii- 
ance  between  the  tw^o  countries.  It  had  long 
been  a  favorite  scheme  with  Dutch  statesmen 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  partition  of 
the  Belgian  provinces  with  some  powerful 
neighbor.  In  1632,  Charles  I.  of  England 
had  received  similar  offers  from  certain  Bel¬ 
gian  malcontents.  It  had  been  contemplated 
by  Richelieu  in  the  Gallo-Dutch  alliance  of 
1635;  and  Mazarin  had  directed  his  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  Munster  to  treat  with  Spain 
for  a  modification  of  the  same  plan,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  withdrawing  the  French  troops 
from  Rousillon  and  Catalonia.  Many  circum¬ 
stances  contributed  at  this  time  to  drive 
Holland  into  the  French  alliance.  The  quar¬ 
rel  with  Spain  was  still  too  recent  to  admit 
of  cordial  co-operation  against  any  but  a 
very  obvious  danger.  The  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  who  formed  the  permanent 
opposition  to  De  Witt,  were  habitually  dis¬ 
posed  to  lean  on  England ;  and  our  envoy. 
Sir  George  Downing,  though  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  singular  ability,  had  the  bad  judg¬ 
ment  to  enter  into  -cabals  ajiainst  a  govern- 
ment  which  he  supposed  accessible  to  French 
sympathies ;  till  he  ended  by  adding  the 
certainty  of  private,  to  the  possibility  of  pub¬ 
lic  animosity.  Louis  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  offer  his  dangerous  protection; 
and  heartily  entering  into  De  Witt’s  views, 
pioposcd  an  active  concert,  to  take  place  on 


the  death  of  Philip  IV.  D’Estrades  was 
commissioned  cautiously  to  insinuate,  and 
gradually  to  develope,  the  Devolution  claims ; 
but,  fortunately  for  his  country  and  his  fame, 
De  Witt  began  to  take  alarm,  and  to  retreat 
from  so  embarrassing  an  intimacy.  The 
project,  which  at  one  time  had  seemed  on 
the  point  of  conclusion,  was  forthwith  drop¬ 
ped  ;  and,  though  the  understanding  betw  een 
France  and  Holland  remained  unimpaired, 
Louis  w'as  compelled  to  postpone  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  .claim,  till  the  crisis  which  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.  would  inevitably  bring 
about. 

It  did  not  arrive  till  four  years  after.  The 
inglorious  reign  of  Philip  IV.  ended  in  1665  ; 
but  the  King  of  France  was  at  that  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  first  Dutch  w^ar  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  did  not  choose,  before  peace 
w^as  concluded,  to  alarm  his  allies  in  Holland 
with  an  application  for  their  assistance. 
Philip’s  whole  life  had  been  a  succession  of 
defeat,  insult,  deception,  and  mortihcation. 
While  France  was  growing  in  unity,  in  w  ealth, 
and  in  diplomatic  influence,  the  vast  fabric  of 
the  Spanish  empire  was  silently  sinking,  un¬ 
der  the  joint  influence  of  foreign  aggression 
and  internal  disease.  Round  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  round  almost  every 
public  man,  there  was  perseveringly  w'oven 
the  insidious  web  of  French  intrigue.  The 
diplomacy,  even  of  Absolutist  France,  may 
be  searched  Jn  vain  for  any  parallel  to  the 
elaborate  treachery  which  was  now  employed 
to  precipitate  the  disruption  of  the  monarchy. 
Cabals  were  industriously  fomented  in  the 
Belgian  towns ;  sham  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot;  and  offers  of  French  protection 
were  shamelessly  paraded,  with  the  view  of 
nipping  every  project  that  held  out  a  chance 
of  restoring  peace  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
seed  could  not  have  been  sown  on  a  more 
fixvorable  soil.  Even  in  1668,  when  the  war 
of  the  Devolution  wais  at  its  height,  the 
Spanish  dowagers  at  Brussels  never  ceased 
to  marvel  how  a  King  who  had  married  an 
Infanta  could  behave  so  harshly  to  them ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  grandees  that 
only  two  precarious  and  unhealthy  lives  stood 
in  the  w'ay  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  them  un¬ 
willing  to  scrutinize  too  jealously  the  pro- 
cecdinjxs  of  an  ambassador  who  might  soon 
be  the  representative  of  their  own  sovereign. 

The  peace  of  Breda  (1667)  brought  with 
it  the  coveted  opportunity ;  and  French 
troops  instantly  moved  into  Flanders  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  claims  which,  according  to  the 
Devoiutionar}"  theory,  the  death  of  Philip 
IV.  had  opened  to  Louis  in  these  provinces. 
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At  once  the  Spanish  court  awoke  from  its 
sleep,  to  learn  that  at  Lisbon,  too,  French 
diplomacy  had  achieved  its  usual  triumph ; 
that  the  patience  which  had  labored  for  such 
a  consummation,  through  seveA  tedious  years, 
was  only  equalled  by  the  masterly  decision 
which  now  hurried  these  intrigues  to  their 
close ;  that  the  Abbe  St.  Romain  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  negotiating  an  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  alliance  between  Portugal  and  Louis 
XIV. — the  Prince  who  had  sworn  at  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  give  no  assistance, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  Portugal,  and  whose 
energies  were  now  to  be  devoted  to  the  task 
of  keeping  Austria,  by  threats  and  bribes, 
to  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  observance  of 
similar  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Munster. 

The  shock  of  the  French  arms  vibrated 
through  Europe.  Bavaria  and  Branden- 
burgh,  even  Poland  and  Sweden,  were 
alarmed,  and  the  diplomacy  which  had  in 
some  sort  prepared  the  various  courts  for  the 
present  movement  was  again  exerted  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  uniting  to  oppose  it.  We  wish 
that  it  were  in  our  power  to  follow  M.  Mignet  | 

«  through  the  steps  by  which  M.  Gravel,  at 
Ratisbon,  won  over  the  Diet  to  refuse  its 
guaranty  to  the  Spanish  fiefs  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  while  M.  de  Gremonville,  at  once  the 
ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  negotiator  of 
his  day,  succeeded  in  alternately  bribing  and 
bullying  the  government  of  Vienna,  first  into 
9  toleration  of  the  French  policy,  and  next 
into  an  eventual  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
the  Spanish  dominions.  But  the  surpassing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  concluding 
stages  of  this  drama  forbids  our  pausing. 
On  England  and  Holland,  as  Lionne  had 
long  ago  foreseen,  the  present  deliverance  of 
Spain  was  to  depend. 

M.  de  Ruvigny  had  been  dispatched  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Charles  11.  by  the 
bait  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  But  Cla¬ 
rendon,  on  whose  personal  influence  and 
friendship  the  French  envoy  hud  relied,  was 
falling  from  power,  before  a  furious  attack, 
in  which  the  republican  opposition  and  the  | 
most  infamous  dependents  of  the  Stuart  fam¬ 
ily  had  combined.  The  French  alliance  had 
always  been  favored  by  the  old  Cavalier 
party  ;  and  it  was  about  to  suffer  from  the 
unpopularity  of  their  chief.  Several  of  the 
new  ministers  had  also  been  drawn  oft’  from 
France  by  the  relations  which  they  kept  up 
whh  the  anti-monarchical  sections  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Buckingham  had  coqueted  with  the 
Presbyterians;  Arlington  had  married  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Bevarwaert,  a  Dutch  lady,  and 
had  once  served  as  ambassador  in  Spain. 
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By  a  fortunate  chance,  this  important  ciisis 
found  in  Sir  William  Temple  a  man  who  had 
already  read  and  thought  much  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  strengthening  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  a  bulwark  for  central  Europe. 
Everything,  indeed,  seems  to  have  rested 
on  his  personal  activity  and  resolution.  For, 
the  weak  and  extravagant  Charles  II.  was 
to  all  appearance  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  subjection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
lofty  capacity  of  Louis.  But  Temple  allowed 
no  time  for  tergiversation.  De  Witt,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  as  eager  to  break  through 
the  meshes  in  which  D’Estrades  had  involv¬ 
ed  him.  The  triple  alliance  was  completed 
by  the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  two  other 
Protestant  powers  ;  and  Louis  was  forced  to 
remain  satisfied  with  a  comparatively  trifling 
advance  of  his  north-eastern  frontier,  leaving 
to  Spain  Franche  Comte  and  what  remained 
of  Belgium. 

The  Spanish  Succession  was  not  again  se¬ 
riously  agitated  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  interval  had  swept  away  nearly  an  en¬ 
tire  generation.  Except  William  III.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  scarcely  one  among  the  soldiers 
and  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century 
survived  to  carry  this  question  to  its  close 
in  the  eighteenth.  D’Estrades  was  gone ; 
and  Lionne  and  Turenne.  De  Witt  had  perish¬ 
ed  by  the  madness  of  a  ferocious  mob  ;  and 
Temple,  far  from  diplomatic  strife,  was  drag¬ 
ging  out  his  last  years  in  sickness  and  do¬ 
mestic  sorrow.  ,  Nor  had  time  made  less 
havoc  of  national  interests  than  among  pub¬ 
lic  men.  In  1672  the  storm  of  French  arms 
broke  over  Holland ;  and,  by  1689,  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  Chambres  de  Reunion  hil 
roused  all  Europe  to  resist  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  France  by  conquest  in  time  of  peace. 
Providentially,  the  English  revolutiop  was 
already  consummated  ;  and  this  time  our 
weight  was  thrown  firmly  into  the  Protest¬ 
ant  scale. 

M.  Grimblot’s  book,  of  which  we  shall  now 
avail  ourselves,  opens  with  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  in  1 697.  It  has  been  said  (but  the  reverse 
is  proved  by  this  publication)  that  even  during 
the  conferences  that  preceded  it,Marshal  Bouf- 
flers  and  Lord  Portland  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  peacefully  settling  the  rival 
claims  to  Spain.  The  proposals  afterwards 
made  were,  as  is  well  known,  frustrated  for 
a  time  by  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Pnnee 
of  Bavaria,  for  whom  the  bulk  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  was  designed ;  but  they  finally  termina¬ 
ted  in  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty ;  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  without 
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issue,  the  Italian  provinces  were  to  go  to  the 
Dauphin ;  while  the  Archduke  Charles,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  w’as  to 
have  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands. 

This  scheme  was,  for  some  time,  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  on  record.  It  was  a  pis-aller  ; 
and  an  unsuccessful  one.  Its  execution  would 
have  secured  to  France  advantages  which 
she  had  solemnly  renounced  ;  and  yet  by  its 
failure  we  were  both  duped  and  injured.  In 
either  case  we  alienated  an  ancient  ally  ;  and 
we  became  the  instruments  of  aggrandizing 
a  power  with  which  we  had  just  ceased  to 
wage  an  expensive  and  unprofitable  contest. 
But  Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  far  the  ablest  an¬ 
tagonist  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  declared, 
long  afterwards,  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  other  course  to  take,  and  w’e  believe 
that  every  reader  of  M.  Grimblot’s  book  will 
now  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  good 
faith  of  the  French  King  was  indeed  but  a 
poor  reliance  ;  yet  it  was  better  to  tmst  to 
that,  than  to  allow  France  to  take  unopposed 
possession  of  the  empire  of  Charles  11.  To 
the  only  other  alternative — that  of  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  War  of  the  Succession,  by  concluding 
a  Partition  Treaty  with  Austria  and  Holland, 
and  preparing  such  a  force  as  might  compel 
Louis  to  recede  from  his  prey — there  Averc 
two  insuperable  objections.  The  first  lay  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  Austrian  court.  Of 
the  second,  we  must  make  the  humiliating 
avowal,  that  it  lay  in  the  temper  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
few  years  later,  we  nobly  redeemed  our  error ; 
but  at  this  time,  the  perseverance  of  a  des¬ 
potic  monarch  had  fairly  beaten  that  of  a  free 
people.  England  was  utterly  appalled  at  the 
interminable  vista  of  armaments  and  nego¬ 
tiations  which  the  Spanish  Succession  opened 
out  before  her.  Parliament  and  the  Press 
colored  their  language  with  the  apologies  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  who  would  cheat  themselves  into 
the  abandonment  of  a  difficult  duty.  It  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  say,  that  it  signified  little 
whether  an  Austrian  or  a  Frenchman  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  as  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  would  soon  prevent  the  future  King 
from  being  anything  but  a  Spaniard.  The 
popular  view  was  aided  by  constitutional  ob¬ 
jections  to  a  standing  army.  In  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  forces 
in  England  were  reduced  to  10,000  men. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  Parliament,  that 
met  in  the  end  of  1698,  was  to  bring  them 
down  to  7,000.  In  spite  of  the  king’s  exer¬ 
tions,  the  spring  of  1699  Saw  his  Dutch 
Guards  dismissed — “  the  chivalry  of  Protest¬ 
antism,”  Mr.  Hallam  indignantly  exclaims. 


“  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  who  had  lost  all 
but  their  swords  in  a  cause  that  we  deemed 
our  ow  n.”  While  William  felt  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  France  to  be  at  this  moment  a 
matter  of  sheer  necessity,  it  is  plain  that,  at 
every  step  of  the  negotiation,  he  was  alive  to 
the  insecurity  of  his  footing.  His  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  his  self-denying  patriotism 
shine,  with  singular  purity,  in  his  struggles 
to  make  the  best  of  his  disastrous  position ; 
even  when,  as  at  Steinkirk  or  Seneffe,  the 
finest  generalship  could  only  diminish  the 
consequences  of  a  certain  defeat.  At  the 
risk  of  alarming  Spain  and  alienating  Aus¬ 
tria,  he  made  the  best  terms  in  his  power 
with  France  ;  and  relied  on  ensuring  Louis’s 
good  faith  by  entrusting  him  with  the  charge  of 
procuring  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  the 
proposals  for  a  general  European  settlement. 

The  representative  of  France  at  Vienna, 
was  the  Marquis,  afterwards  the  Marshal, 
Villars — himself  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  respectable  illustrations  of  the  grand 
siicle.  With  very  small  resources  of  for¬ 
tune,  Villars  had  earned  every  step  of  his 
promotion,  in  the  teeth  of  the  secretary  Lou-  • 
vois ;  whose  wayward  dislikes  had  to  the 
last  been  strong  enough  to  cripple  the  great 
Conde  and  Turenne.  He  had  flattered  no 
mistresses,  and  crouched  to  no  confessors. 
In  his  first  campaign  in  1672,  he  had  been 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  efforts  to  accom¬ 
plish  himself  in  every  branch  of  a  soldier’s 
duty,  than  for  the  gallantry  with  wffiich  he 
risked  his  person  on  every  desperate  assault. 

“  Wherever  the  guns  are  playing,”  said  the 
king,  “  that  little  fellow  is  sure  to  rise  from 
the  earth  at  the  very  spot.”  In  1683,  Vil¬ 
lars  had  been  sent  to  Munich  on  the  deli¬ 
cate  mission  of  detaching  Bavaria  from  Aus- 
tria ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  en¬ 
joined  not  to  compromise  France  with  the 
latter  power.  On  his  return  from  a  second 
mission,  he  had  met  with  dangers  scarcely 
contemplated  in  the  routine  of  diplomatic 
service.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  massa¬ 
cred  in  a  rising  of  the  peasants  at  Bregentz, 
on  the  Rhine.  On  arrivingr  at  Bale  he  found 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  almost  killed 
himself  by  a  fall  into  the  moat  round  the 
town.  “  But  the  star  of  M.  de  Villars,”  as, 
on  his  reappearance  at  Versailles,  his  master 
graciously  observed,  “  had  not  risen  to  set 
in  a  Swiss  ditch.” 

Villars  found  the  Imperial  ministers  pro¬ 
testing,  with  all  the  pride  of  Castile,  against 
the  indignity  of  the  Partition  Treaty  ;  but 
forward  in  their  advances  towards  a  sepa¬ 
rate  negotiation  between  France  and  Austria. 
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The  Spanish  ambassador  himself  was  far 
from  discouraging  the  latter  project ;  and 
had  the  inconceivable  impudence  to  enter- 
tain  the  drawing-rooms  of  Vienna  with  con¬ 
temptuous  parallels  between  the  august  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  the  continental  monarchies,  and 
the  mushroom,  mercantile  establishments  at 
London  and  the  Hague.  M.  Hope,  the 
Dutch  resident,  was  alarmed  at  this  growing 
intimacy  ;  but  as  far  as  the  French  legation 
at  Vienna  was  concerned,  the  Maritime  Pow¬ 
ers  had  no  cause  to  complain.  Louis  had 
taken  just  measure  of  the  Austrian  court. 
He  had  plumbed  and  fathomed  all  the  depths 
of  its  sloth,  its  pride,  its  meanness,  and  in¬ 
capacity.  He  knew  that  the  Emperor  was 
less  adroit  than  himself,  and  quite  as  faith¬ 
less  ;  and  so,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
offers  made  to  Villars,  he  persisted  in  cul¬ 
tivating  his  own  interests  at  Madrid  and 

O 

London. 

\Ve  need  not  be  detained  by  the  famous 
catiistrophe  which  Louis  had  prepared  for 
the  discomfiture  of  all  these  schemes ;  the 
triumph  of  Harcourt  at  Madrid  ;  the  memo¬ 
rable  Council  with  which  St.  Simon  has  made 
us  so  familiar,  where  Madame  de  Maintenon 
overthrew  the  scruples  which  still  lingered 
in  the  mind  of  Louis,  by  exclaiming,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  dynastic  absolutism,  “  What 
has  the  Due  d’ Anjou  done,  sire,  that  you 
should  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance  ?”  nor 
by  the  stately  ceremonial  which  attended 
the  young  monarch  at  Versailles ;  nor  by  the 
pageant  which  escorted  him  to  the  Bidassoa. 
But  we  shall  not  understand  the  conduct  of 
EnMand  at  this  crisis  unless  we  turn  aside 

O  ,  ^ 

for  a  moment  to  our  own  domestic  politics. 

Althouirh  the  English  revolution  had  been 
carried  by  a  union  of  many  parties,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  movement  had  been  too  essen¬ 
tially  Whig — it  had  reflected  too  faithfully 
the  authors  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  and  the 
victims  of  a  long  unsuccessful  opposition, 
not  to  throw  the  government,  for  a  time, 
and  with  a  few'  personal  exceptions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whig  party.  They  had  gov¬ 
erned  generally  well,  and  always  honestly; 
above  all,  they  had  governed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  institutions  they  were  called  on  to  ad¬ 
minister,  and  had  shown  no  backsliding  on 
the  great  (question  which  united  the  Liberal 
England  of  that  day.  They  had  supported 
the  Dissenting  interest  at  home ;  and  man¬ 
fully  resisted  the  head  of  the  Catholic  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  Continent.  The  remnant  of  the 
Tories,  purged  of  avow'ed  Jacobites,  held, 
meanwhile,  their  principles  of  high  monarchy 
necessarily  in  abeyance.  They  were  restrict¬ 


ed  to  the  task  of  criticising  and  discreditinff 
a  government  upon  which  there  rested  the 
most  arduous  of  all  responsibilities,  that  of 
guiding  a  nation  through  a  revolution.  And 
they  labored  zealously  in  their  vocation.  It 
was  easy  to  make  the  land  tax  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  the  future  October  Club  ;  all  of  them, 
as  sings  Barry  Cornwall — 

“  Right,  jolly  squires,  with  brains  made  clear 
By  the  irresistible  strength  of  beer.” 

It  was  easy  to  declaim  against  a  w  ar  expen¬ 
diture  in  time  of  peace  ;  to  contrast  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  by  the  Whigs  of  a  standing  army 
with  the  opposition  of  their  grandfathers  to 
Charles  I.  The  unpopularity  thus  ferment¬ 
ed,  steadily  increased  till  William  actually 
prepared  to  abdicate  his  ungrateful  charge. 
When  he  gave  up  this  idea,  he  attempted  to 
rid  himself  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  minis¬ 
ters  ;  and  to  bind  the  Tories  over  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  by  bringing  them  into  office.  A 
few  months  later  the  nation  began  to  sigh 
for  the  administration  they  had  lost — and 
their  sovereign,  accordingly,  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Godolphin,  the  new  Tory  lord  trea¬ 
surer,  was  replaced  by  the  Eiirl  of  Carlisle. 
But  in  little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
change.  King  William  was  laid  in  Henr)’ 
VII. ’s  Chapel ;  and  Godolphin  resumed  his 
office  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Tones  had  habitually  been  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  projects  of  the  court 
which  was  sheltering  the  banished  Stuarts 
with  the  superb  hospitality  of  St.  Germain. 
But  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  respect  paid 
to  any  policy  which  is  recognized  as  embody¬ 
ing  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  English 
nation  ;  we  will  add,  too,  that  it  illustrates 
the  habitual  fairness  and  moderation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen — that,  except  in  the  castf  of 
Bolingbroke,  in  1711,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1791,  Tory  governments  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  more  anxious  to  curb  their  supporters, 
than  to  attack  their  opponents.  They  have 
been  either  not  bold  enough,  or  not  wicked 
enough,  to  answer  the  demands  made  on 
them  for  energy  and  strong  action.  The 
responsibilities  of  opposition  have  often  sat 
too  lightly  on  them  ;  but  in  office,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  true  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  to  their  consistency.  Go- 
dolphin’s  administration  was  obedient  to  this 
tendency.  Lord  Rochester,  it  is  true,  at  the 
head  of  the  ultra-Tories,  showed  himself 
eager,  if  he  could  not  prevent  a  war,  at 
least  to  cripple  its  prosecution,  by  coupling 
it  with  an  affront  to  the  foreign  refugees  in 
the  English  service.  But  Godolphin ’s  per-  ’ 
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sonal  friendship  for  Marlborough  bound  his 
colleagues  to  the  man  who,  in  all  Europe, 
was  best  fitted  to  appreciate  our  relations 
with  the  continent.  The  recognition,  too,  by 
Louis,  of  the  Pretender,  as  King  of  England, 
had  roused  a  strong  burst  of  national  indig¬ 
nation  ;  and  now,  though  gradually  and  with 
hesitation,  the  cabinet  prepared  for  war. 
Already,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
James  II.,  William  had  concluded  the  treaty 
of  the  Hague  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
States.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  instrument,  not  only  as  the 
basis  of  the  war  which  followed,  but  because 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  subsequent  negotiations.  We 
agreed  to  obtain  reasonable  satisfaction  for 
the  Emperor,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  Italy.  The  West 
Indies  were  reserved  for  the  Maritime  Powers. 

Germany,  again,  had  seldom  been  dispos¬ 
ed  so  favorably  for  union  against  France. 
The  Electorate  of  Brandenburgh  depended 
on  the  Emperor  for  its  transmutation  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia ;  and  there  existed 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Court  of  Berlin  bound 
itself,  in  case  of  a  dispute  on  the  Spanish 
Succession,  to  support  Leopold  with  8,000 
men.  Hanover  was  secured  by  the  creation 
;in  its  favor  of  a  ninth  electorate,  and  the 
hand  of  an  archduchess.  The  claims  of  the 
‘Prince  of  Conti  on  Poland  ensured  the  ac- 
.cessionof  Augustus  I.  to  the  Grand  Alliance. 
The  ndass  of  power  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  dynasty  was  formidable  enough 
to  suspend  even  the  immemorial  rivalry  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden ;  the  first  of  these 
states  joined  the  Maritime  Powers  by  the 
treaty  of  Odensee  (1701),  and  the  latter  by 
that  of  the  Hague  (1703). 

War  was  scarcely  proclaimed,  when  the 
few  allies  of  France  began  successively  to 
desert  her.  Portugal,  the  earliest  power  to 
recognize  Philip  V.,  had  concluded,  in  1701, 
an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  which 
provided  with  ludicrous  minuteness  for  the 
distribution  of  the  conquests  to  be  made  from 
England  in  the  event  of  a  w-ar.  But  this  w  as 
reversed  by  the  negotiations  which  termina¬ 
ted  in  the  Methuen  treaty.  Even  Victor 
Amadseus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  desuitor  hcl- 
loruin,  after  marrying  one  daughter  to  Fene- 
lon’s  pupil,  the  promising  and  shortlived 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  another  to  the  young 
King  of  Spain,  was  not  ashamed  to  brave  the 
contempt  of  Europe  by  offering  his  services 
to  the  Allies !  and  a  peculiar  interest  attaches 
in  our  history  to  this  accession,  for  it  resulted 
•  n  the  treaty  of  Cressentin,  negotiated  by 


Mr.  Hill  in  1704,  by  which  the  English  crown 
gave  its  guaranty — a  guaranty  still  appeal¬ 
ed  to  —  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
Vaudois  Protestants. 

The  war  began  in  1702  ;  and  for  five 
years  France  gallantly  maintained  an  almost 
single-handed  conflict  with  Europe — on  the 
Po,  the  Danube,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Rhine. 
But  in  the  year  1706,  the  great  disaster  of 
Ramillies  brought  overtures  for  peace.  We  can 
pretend  to  give  no  analysis  of  the  everlasting 
proposals,  negotiations,  ratifications  and  rejec¬ 
tions,  which  make  Torcy’s  Memoirs,  with  all 
their  invaluable  minuteness  of  detail,  one  of 
the  most  unreadable  books  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  We  shall  rather  endeavor  so  to 
group  the  various  stages  of  discussion,  that 
the  reader  may  carry  away  some  scanty  idea 
of  the  main  points  involved  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  betw’een  F ranee  and  the  Allies. 

These  negotiations  were  four  in  number  ; 
the  first  was  opened  in  1706,  through  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  offers 
made  by  Louis  excited  the  alarm  of  the  con¬ 
federates.  He  proposed  that  Philip  V.,  or 
France  in  his  name,  should  cede  to  the  House 
of  Austria  whichever  half  of  the  Spanish  in¬ 
heritance  the  Allies  might  decide  on — either 
Spain  and  the  Indies — or  the  Italian  prov¬ 
inces  :  these  overtures  w'ere  at  once  rejected. 

A  loud  cry  was  raised,  we  think,  unjustly, 
against  tiffs  rejection.  Dr.  Hare,  in  one  of 
his  very  sensible  Letters  to  a  Tory  Member,* 
clearly  pointed  out  the  intention  of  disuniting 
the  Allies  by  means  of  the  alternative.  It 
w'as  obviously  the  interest  of  the  Maritime 
Powers,  that  Spain  and  the  Indies  should 
fall  to  a  connection  of  the  exclusively  conti¬ 
nental  House  of  Austria ;  rather  than  that 
such  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  naval 
pow'er,  already  so  considerable,  of  France, 
it  was  as  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  by  standing  out  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Italian  provinces,  to  consolidate 
the  disunited  appanages  of  her  family,  and 
secure  the  battle-ground  of  the  Milanese. 
Nor,  in  times  when  Livio  Odeschalchi,  a 
Pope’s  nephew,  was  conspicuous  enough  to 
compete  for  the  crown  of  Poland,  was  the 
vast  influence  to  be  overlooked,  which  a 
Catholic  power,  in  possession  of  Lombardy, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  would  be  enabled  to  ex¬ 
ercise  over  or  through  the  Holy  See.  As  it 
was,  even  the  slight  consideration  given  to 
the  alternative  was  followed  by  injurious 


*  Quoted  at  length  in  Tindal,  xvi.  810. 
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eflfects.  From  that  moment,  Austria  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  sure  at  least  of  Italy.  The 
very  next  winter  was  memorable  for  the 
capitulation,  by  which,  without  the  privity  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  20,000  French  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of 
Lombardy.  These  troops  arrived  in  Spain 
in  time  to  reinforce  Berwick’s  army  at  Al¬ 
manza,  and  to  share  in  the  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  The  next 
summer  too,  the  siege  of  Toulon  failed,  main¬ 
ly  from  the  absence  of  General  Dhaun’s 
contingent  on  an  expedition  against  Naples. 

Bolingbroke  always  censured  the  English 
government  for  not  having  closed  with  these 
proposals.  He  compares  them  with  the 
objects  of  the  treaty  of  1701,  which  certain¬ 
ly  contained  no  stipulation  for  securing  the 
entire  Spanish  monarchy  to  Austria.  But 
he  forgot  that  it  provided  for  indemnifying 
England  and  Holland  in  the  West  Indies ; 
which,  by  this  scheme,  were  to  be  ceded  as 
an  integral  item  of  either  the  French  or  Aus¬ 
trian  portion. 

For  two  years  more  the  war  went  on ; 
and  every  where  but  in  Spain,  the  Sun  of  the 
Bourbons  (for  such  was  the  device  assumed 
by  Louis,  with  the  vaunting  motto  tmc  pluri- 
bus  impar)  was  eclipsed.  Naples  was  re¬ 
duced  ;  Villars  wiis  driven  behind  the  Rhine ; 
Oudenarde  was  lost.  Lille,  Sardinia,  Minorca, 
fell  successively.  One  after  another,  the  few 
allies  that  still  remained  to  France,  were 
crushed  or  silenced.  Maximilian  Emmanuel 
of  Bavaria  had  been  stripped  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  and  degraded  from  his  rank  as  First 
Elector  of  the  Empire.  The  Gonzagas  were 
driven  from  Mantua.  The  fall  of  Bologna 
compelled  Clement  XL  to  recognize^  the 
Archduke  as  King  of  Spain. 

The  winter  of  1708-9  fell  with  terrible 
severity  on  France.  At  Paris,  in  one  night, 
the  Seine  was  frozen  so  hard  that  people 
could  pass  on  foot  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
provinces  had  already  suffered  from  scarcity  ; 
and  now,  the  intense  cold,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  a  thaw,  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of 
the  next  year’s  harvest.  As  spring  returned, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  rigorous  season 
had  been  fatal  to  even  the  most  sheltered 
and  most  fertile  districts — to  the  olive  plan¬ 
tations  of  Languedoc,  to  the  vineyards  of  the 
Rhone,  to  the  rich  southern  vegetation,  the 
jessamines  and  orange -gardens  of  Toulon  and 
Hieres.  Contagious  diseases,  suddenly  break¬ 
ing  out  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  Invalides, 
announced  that  the  scourge  of  pestilence  was 
to  be  added  to  that  of  famine.  Voltaire  has 
forcibly  depicted  the  penury  that  compelled 
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even  the  silken  courtiers  of  Versailles  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  people  by  a  show  of  economy  and 
retrenchment.  The  king  sold  his  gold  plate. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  set  the  fashion  of 
eating  oat-cakes  instead  of  bread.'  The  popu¬ 
lation  too  was  exhausted.  The  ban  and  the  ar¬ 
riere-ban  had  long  since  been  called  out.  In  this 
extremity  Louis  selected  the  President  De 
Rouille  to  bear  fresh  proposals  to  the  Allies. 

The  way  for  a  second  accommodation  had 
been  opened  by  one  Pettekum,  a  personage 
who  perpetually  reappears  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions  as  a  kind  of  amicus  curia,  and  whose 
suggestions  and  good  offices  scarcely  met 
with  the  return  that  their  busy  diligence  de¬ 
served.  The  days  were  no  more  when  Louis 
exacted  the  rigid  observance  of  every  diplo¬ 
matic  formality  ;  and  nothing  more  remarka¬ 
bly  illustrates  his  weariness  of  the  war  than 
his  dispensing  with  even  common  security 
for  the  credentials  of  the  Dutch  commission¬ 
ers.  They,  on  their  part,  insisted  on  the 
strictest  secrecy.  They  even  refused  (as 
Torcy  tells  us)  to  inform  Rouille,  till  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Antwerp,  to  what  place  he  w'as  to 
betake  himself  for  the  negotiation.  At  length 
he  was  apprised,  that  on  the  l7th  of  March 
he  would  find  in  the  village  of  Streydensas, 
near  Moerdyck,  two  men,  of  whose  names 
even  Pettekum,  his  informant,  was  ignorant. 
They  turned  out  to  be  MM.  Buys  and  Van 
der  Dussen,  the  Pensionaries  respectively  of 
Amsterdam  and  Tergow.  The  conferences 
were  subsequently  removed  to  Bodegrave 
near  the  Hague.  The  offers  which  Rouille 
was  empow’^ered  to  make,  w'ere  a  considera¬ 
ble  advance  on  those  of  1706.  Louis  now 
consented  to  cede  the  whole  Spanish  monar¬ 
chy,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily  and  Naples  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  expressly 
authorized  Rouille  to  pledge  him  to  prqduce 
Philip  of  Anjou’s  consent  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment.*  But  he  had  not  given  up  his  attempt 
to  separate  the  Allies.  This  was  evident  on 
the  face  of  the  proposals.  Their  general 
character  was  that  of  concession  to  Holland 
of  great  commercial  advantages  ;  and  resist¬ 
ance,  especially,  to  the  claims  of  the  German 
powers.  ’Tlie  Dutch  were  urged  to  close 
with  these  terms,  and  to  sign  a  separate 
peace.  They  held  out  resolutely ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  they  could  scarcely  help  doing  so,  for 
the  conferences  had  become  generally  known, 
and,  while  the  weaker  allies  w'ere  alarmed  at 
the  possible  abandonment  of  their  interests, 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  received  regular 

*  Torcy,  L  148,  (in  vol.  Ixvii.  of  the  Collection  edit¬ 
ed  by  MM.  Petitot  and  Monmerque.) 
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reports  from  the  Commissioners.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  winter  was  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  the  Dutch  declared  they 
durst  not  make  any  proposal  of  an  armistice. 

Rouille’s  dispatch,  containing  the  terms 
of  the  Allies,  was  read  at  Versailles  in  full 
council  on  the  28th  of  April. 

There  were  present,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Chamillart,  and 
Desmarais,  the  same  statesmen  who  had 
formed  the  Council  which,  nine  years  before, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  encramnc:  in  this 
disastrous  contest.  We  are  told  that  Beau- 
\illiers  and  the  Chancellor  Pontchartrain, 
addressing  Chamillart,  the  Minister  of  War, 
urged  him  to  declare  wdiether  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  w  ere  not  reduced  so  low',  as 
to  make  the  conclusion  of  peace  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  burst 
into  tears,  as  Beauvilliers  cited  in  detail  the 
miseries  of  France.  It  w'as  determined  to 
cede  everything;  reserving  for  Philip  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  only.  But  as  no  time 
was  lost  in  correspondence,  Torcy,  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  w'ilh  the  unselfish  devotion 
which  has  been  the  glory  of  Frenchmen  of 
every  party  and  under  every  regime,  offered 
to  go  to  the  Hague,  and  undertake  the 
thankless  office  of  personally  conducting  a 
negotiation,  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
was  to  connect  every  one  involved  in  it  with 
recollections  of  their  country’s  deepest  hu¬ 
miliation. 

He  reached  the  Hague  on  the  6ih  of 
May ;  but  the  business  of  the  conferences 
was  scarce  begun  till  the  1 8th,  w'hen  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  returned  from  Lon¬ 
don.  On  most  of  the  points  which  Rouille 
had  referred  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  Torcy 
made  concession  after  concession.  At  last 
the  Allies  delivered  their  ultimatum  in  the 
instrument,  which  has  become  famous  by 
the  name  of  the  ‘Preliminaries  of  the  Hague.’ 
Their  chief  points  were,  1.  The  perpetual 
exclusion  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  whole 
Spanish  inheritance.  2.  The  satisfaction  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  by  the  cession 
of  Kehl,  Strasburgh,  and  Brisach ;  and  the 
German  interpretation  of  the  article  upon 
Alsace  in  the  treaty  of  Munster.  3.  A 
revision  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  regarding  the  religion  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate.  4.  The  security  of  the  Protestant 
succession  in  England.  5.  The  satisfaction 
of  the  Dutch,  in  the  shape  of  barrier  towns 
and  of  commercial  advantages.  But,  by  the 
3Yth  preliminary,  the  suspension  of  arms 
was  to  depend  on  the  complete  execution  of 
these  proposals,  by  the  actual  expulsion  of 
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Philip  from  the  Spanish  territory.  Failing 
this,  the  war  was  to  recommence.  This  is 
the  article  on  which  Louis’s  refusal  to  ratify 
the  preliminaries  w'as  chiefly  based ;  and 
there  have  been  many  attacks  on  the  alleged 
absurdity  of  making  France,  exhausted  as 
she  W'as,  responsible  for  the  quiet  submission 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

But  no  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
absolute  dependence  in  which  Louis  XIV. 
held  his  court  and  family  can  seriously  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
ensure  Philip  V.’s  abdication.  It  is  possible, 
and,  w’c  think  probable,  that  Castile  would 
not  have  submitted  to  the  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duke  ;  but  as  far  as  Philip  is  personally 
concerned,  there  is  no  room  for  serious 
doubt.  The  Memoirs  of  Noailles  are  full  of 
details,  which  show  that  Louis’s  influence 
over  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  in  their 
most  domestic  arrangements,  w'as  as  all-per¬ 
vading  as  if  Philip  had  never  left  Versailles. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  progress  of  these 
very  conferences,  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  summoned  to  swear  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  infant  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
as  next  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Does 
any  one  suppose,  that  without  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Louis,  it  would  ever  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  that  in  the  event  of  a  peace  betw'een 
France  and  the  Allies,  the  Duke  of  Berwick 

would  exchansfe  liis  Marshal’s  baton  for  a 
•  •  ^ 

commission  jn  the  Spanish  army?  Could 
Louis  not  have  prevented  the  desertion  of  his 
own  troops,  and  the  free  passage  of  the 
Walloon  reoriments  throufrh  France  ?  And 
in  aid  of  all  these  grounds  of  distrust,  there 
came  the  recollection  of  the  similar  engage- 
ments  in  which  Louis  had  bound  bimself  by 
the  l^yrenean  treaty,  to  refuse  any  assist¬ 
ance  to  Portugal — which,  we  now  have  it 
under  his  ow'n  hand  that,  he  had  resolved  to 
disregard.* 

Again,  to  doubt  that  France  w'as  able  to 
execute  her  offers  of  ceding  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  w'as  to  disturb  the  w'hole  basis  of 
the  negotiations.  The  war  had  been  waged 
expressly  to  break  up  the  dangerous  acces¬ 
sion  of  power  which  had  fallen  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  by  the  wull  of  Charles  II.  The 
rest  of  Euroj)e  had  sought  their  security 
in  re-distributing  those  possessions  of  that 
House,  which  had  been  most  recently  and 
most  fraudulently  acquired.  And  if,  by  her 
ow’n  act,  France  had  created  for  herself  an 
influence  in  Spain,  which  she  w'as  afterwards 
unable  to  uproot,  a  compensation  ought  to 


*  CEuvres  de  Louis  XIV.  L  63. 
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have  been  sought  in  other  parts  of  her  vast 
dominions.  It  should  not  have  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  single  fortresses  like  Kehl  or  Brisach, 
but  the  European  system  should  have  been 
re-adjusted  by  the  dismemberment  of  whole 
provinces  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
allegiance.  Why  should  not  Artois  have 
been  ceded  ?  and  Roussillon  ?  and  F ranche 
Comte  ?  Why  were  the  Bourbons  to  pre¬ 
tend  so  sacred  a  regard  for  an  inheritance 
which,  but  half  a  century  before,  had  been 
torn  from  the  heir  of  the  Austrian  Caesars  ? 
This  solution  of  the  question  was  indeed 
ultimately  hinted  at  in  the  proposal  to  cede 
cautionary  towns,  to  be  held  in  pledge  for 
the  transfer  of  Spain  to  the  Archduke. 
But  the  exception  of  Bayonne,  Perpignan, 
Douai,  Arras,  and  Canibray,  rendered  the 
concession  less  valuable  than  it  seemed. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  to  the  signal  confutation  of  the  slan¬ 
derers  who  charged  him  with  prolonging  the 
war  for  his  own  interests,  was  anxious  that 
we  should  close  with  Louis  even  on  these 
terms ;  while,  in  support  of  the  decision 
which  the  Allies  came  to,  we  may  invoke 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  so  dispassionate,  and 
so  free  from  party  bias,  as  Mr.  Hallam. 
After  the  netrotiation,  the  Enfflish  and  Aus- 
trian  plenipotentiaries  made  a  public  acknovv- 
ledgment  of  the  j^ood  faith  with  which  the 
Dutch  commissioners  had  treated  the  com¬ 
mon  interests.  Yet,  within  four  years  an 
Enirlish  minister  was  to  inform  the  French 
Secretary  of  State  that  it  was  important  the 
allies  of  his  own  crown  should  know  nothing 
of  his  communications  with  the  enemy  ;  and 
Lord  Strafford,  the  English  plenipotentiary 
at  Utrecht,  was  to  have  the  effrontery  to 
palliate  the  disloyalty  of  his  principals,  by 
accusing  the  Dutch  of  keeping  the  English 
and  Austrians  in  the  dark  about  the  French 
offers  at  the  Hague  ! 

The  next  year  (1710)  saw  the  third,  and, 
till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  last  attempt  at 
necyotiation.  In  the  mean  time  the  national 

O  ^ 

enthusiiism  had  been  excited  to  its  height  by 
the  pathetic  and  right  kingly  language  of 
of  Louis’s  circular  appeal  to  the  prelates 
and  governors  of  France  to  support  him  in 
his  resolution,  of  making  w'ar  upon  his  ene¬ 
mies  rather  than  upon  his  children.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  Villars  was  able  to  open 
the  campaign  with  112,000  men.  First, 
Tournay  fell,  and  then  Mons.  Marlborough 
succeeded  in  turning  the  formidable  lines, 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  which  Villars  had 
passed  the  hist  tw’o  months  in  fortifying ; 
and  at  last  Valenciennes  was  the  only  strong 


place  that  lay  between  the  allied  army  and 
Paris.  The  murderous  cannonade  of  Mal- 
plaquet  spread  desolation  among  the  flower 
of  the  noblesse,  who  had  crowded  with  Mar¬ 
shal  Boufllers  to  serve  as  volunteers  under 
Villars.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May, 
1710,  that  the  new  plenipotentiaries.  Mar¬ 
shal  d’Uxelles  and  the  Abbe  (afterwards  the 
Cardinal)  de  Polignac,  arrived  at  Gertruy- 
denberg,  in  Holland.  Before  the  allies 
admitted  any  discussion,  they  demanded  a 
simple  assent  to  all  the  preliminaries  of  the 
preceding  year,  excepting  those  to  which 
Louis  was  still  repugnant.  The  excepted 
articles  were  the  4th,  ivhich  provided  that 
Louis  should  concert  ivith  the  Alles  for  dis¬ 
possessing  his  grandson;  and  the  37th, 
which  ive  have  been  just  considering.  The 
former  was  put  prominently  forward  in 
Louis’s  address  of  the  preceding  ivinter,  but 
appears  not  to  have  been  fully  discussed 
till  the  year  1710.  The  only  problem  now 
was  to  agree  on  a  modification  of  these 
clauses.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  Philip 
might  have  been  induced  to  abdicate,  on 
being  ensured  the  crown  of  the  Sicilies,  or  of 
Sardinia.  But  this  hope  grew  every  day 
fainter,  as  he  reiterated  his  protests  against 
the  whole  system  of  disposing  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  at  the  conferences.  Louis  rose  higlicr 
and  higher  in  his  offers ;  he  ivould  yield 
Tournay ;  he  would  even  pay  subsidies  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  that  were  to 
expel  Pliiiip  from  Spain.  But  furtlier  tlian 
this  he  would  not  go.  The  allies,  relying  on 
each  other,  as  it  turned  out,  very  impru¬ 
dently,  were  inexorable  Knowing  that  this 
was  the  last  occasion  wliich  ivas  to  be 
afforded  them  of  concluding  a  favorable 
peace,  it  is  of  course  impossible  not  to  lament 
their  firmness.  But  the  horror  expressed  at 
their  proposals  is  an  afterthought.  A  large 
party  in  the  French  court  pressed  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  preliminaries  ;  and  we  read 
that  even  Madame  de  M  dntenon  contempla¬ 
ted  the  eventual  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  very  harshest  of  the  terms  mentioned. 
The  sentimental  compassion  with  which  both 
English  and  foreign  writers  have  since  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  inhumanity  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  must  bo  materially  qualified  by  the 
discovery,  that  forty-two  years  before,  Louis 
and  the  Emperor  had  mutually  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  the  observance  of  this  very  clause 
with  respect  to  the  actual  succession  in  dis¬ 
pute.  They  agreed  to  maintain  the  partition 
agreed  on  by  tlie  treaty  of  ICG8,  of  course 
against  the  pretensions  of  their  own  kins¬ 
men — “que  reciproquement  une  partie  se- 
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courra  et  aidera  I’autre,  de  conseil,  fraction, 
de  ses  forces,  de  ses  armes,  de  ses  vais- 
seanx."*  Later  on,  likewise,  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  Utrecht,  Louis  expressly  offered 
to  reduce  Philip  by  compulsion,  to  Queen 
Anne’s  terms.f 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  domestic  change 
was  in  progress  in  England,  on  which  Louis 
had  long  kept  his  eye,  and  which  did  not 
disappoint  him.  The  Tory  ministry,  which 
we  left  in  1703,  forced  into  war  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  had  gradually, 
by  the  dismissal  of  some  of  its  members  and 
the  conversion  of  others,  be’en  transmuted 
into  the  Whig  ministry  of  1708.  From  the 
first,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  violent  Tories ;  but  the 
system  of  Open  Questions — which,  as  is  now 
well-known,  w'as  till  very  lately  the  rule  with 
English  Cabinets — prevented,  for  a  time, 
the  disruption  of  the  ministry.  When  the 
change  became  inevitable,  the  Queen  con¬ 
tested  it  inch  by  inch ;  but,  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  crisis,  the  violent 
Tories  had  gradually  been  ejected.  First, 
Lord  Nottingham  went,  then  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  finally  Harley  and  St.  John 
were  got  rid  of.  It  was  with  the  War  of 
the  Succession,  as  it  had  been  with  so  many 
important  questions.  A  course  of  policy  is 
first  bitterly  attacked,  and  by  degrees  quietly 
abandoned.  But  soon  any  opposite  policy 
is  found  impracticable  by  the  admission  of 
its  ablest  advocates  ;  and  then  the  old  prin¬ 
ciples,  either  in  the  hands  of  new  converts  or 
of  their  original  professors,  resume  their  un¬ 
disputed  supremacy,  and  are  embraced,  as 
just  and  necessary,  by  those  who  a  few 
years  before  had  seen  nothing  but  ruin  in 
their  adoption.  The  triumph  of  the  Whigs 
was  complete  in  every  department.  Harley 
confined  himself  to  making  good  his  back¬ 
stairs  influence  with  the  Queen.  St.  John 
left  Parliament  and  lived  in  his  country- 
house  for  three  years. J  Nothing  but  an 
occasional  growl  from  Convocation  reminded 
the  world  of  Toryism.  That  wise  a.ssembly 
W'as  now  in  flaj^rant  rebellion  ajjainst  Arch- 
bishop  Tennison,  and  seemed  bent  on  again 
illustrating  that  which  was  written  by  the 
high  churchman,  Lord  Clarendon — that  of  all 
classes  which  can  read  and  w'rite,  the  clergy 
take  in  general  the  w'orst  measure  of  affairs. 

From  that  very  quarter,  however,  the 
storm  was  gathering,  with  a  fury  which 
showed  the  deep  fanaticism  that  underlies  the 
uneducated  English  character.  On  the  5th 


*  Mi^et,  ii.  446.  f  Torcy,  iL  157. 
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of  November,  1709,  Sacheverel  preached  his 
paltry  and  ill-omened  sermon  ;  and  from  this 
wretched  origin  arose  one  of  those  tempests, 
of  which  our  own  generation  has  felt  the 
feeble  echo  in  the  Education  disputes  of 
1839  ;  and  which,  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
consolation  to  think,  are  likely  to  become,  at 
every  recurrence,  less  violent  and  more 
amenable  to  reason.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  now  pause  upon  this  discreditable 
brawl ;  for  there  is  not  a  more  instructive 
chapter  in  our  history.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  upon  the  composition  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  party  ;  so  coarse,  so  ignorant,  so  hope¬ 
lessly  retrogade  in  all  things  ;  and  to  re¬ 
member  how  absolutely  they  swept  aside  a 
Government  identified  with  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  opinions  of  its  day,  with  all  that 
was  most  accomplished  in  its  literature,  with 
all  that  was  healthiest  in  the  new  interests 
wdiich  have  contributed  to  the  present  growth 
of  our  complex  and  multiform  society.  The 
Whigs,  meantime,  staggered  from  one  blun¬ 
der  to  another ;  and  within  two  months 
after  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  left 
Gertruydenberg,  the  Cabinet  was  entirely 
remodelled.  For  the  first  time,  a  real  High- 
Church  Ministry  was  established,  with  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  court  favor  and 
popular  support. 

The  very  soul  of  this  party,  though  neither 
its  acknowledged  leader,  nor  even  its  most 
trusted  member,  was  Henry  St.  John,  after- 
w'ards  Viscount  Bolingbroke — one  of  the 
statesmen  whose  contemporary  popularity 
can  scarcely  have  equalled  his  reputation 
with  posterity.  The  courage  of  his  Tory¬ 
ism,  and  the  hearty  zeal  of  his  patronage, 
can  hardly  have  induced  such  followers  as 
his  to  forgive  him  his  imaginative  concep¬ 
tions  and  his  hijih  refinement.  Public  men, 
like  Bolingbroke,  never  find  their  true  place, 
till  there  are  no  longer  dunces  to  be  quizzed 
by  them,  nor  competitors  to  be  mortified. 
Then,  indeed,  the  reaction  comes  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  does  them  far  more  than  justice.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  for  Bolingbroke’s  fame,  that 
the  press  was  the  only  vent  left  open  to 
liim  by  Walpole’s  prudence ;  and  thus  the 
“  Letters  on  History,’*  and  the  “  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham,”  have  escaped  the 
oblivion  that  covers  the  spirited  eloquence 
which  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  of  which  a 
traditionary  recollection  lingered  so  long 
among  the  survdvors  of  his  generation.  The 
unusual  disappointments  of  Bolingbroke’s 
public  life  have  increased  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  his  dazzling  qualities ;  and  pos¬ 
terity  always  presses  mercifully  on  those 
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who  redeem  in  the  field  of  letters  their  po¬ 
litical  misdoings.  Bolingbroke  has  found 
worshippers  who  forget  his  unworthy  deser¬ 
tion  of  Marlborough,  his  unscrupulous  and 
often  treasonable  partisanship ;  and  he  lives 
in  their  indiscriminate  admiration,  as,  per¬ 
haps,  none  else  but  Cicero  and  Canning  have 
ever  lived.  The  staunchest  Whig  will  scarce¬ 
ly  find  his  severe  judgment  proof  against  the 
enchantments  of  Bolingbroke’s  marvellous 
style — so  freshly  redolent  of  life  and  of  the 
world,  so  graceful  in  its  abundant  and  pe¬ 
rennial  courtliness,  always  level  to  every  oc¬ 
casion,  adjusting  itself  evenly  and  without  a 
strain,  to  a  vigorous  argument  with  Torcy,  to 
a  budget  of  London  gossip  from  “  The  Bro¬ 
thers”  for  Matt  Prior,  to  a  sparkling  compli¬ 
ment  for  Madame  de  Feriole,  or  to  a  skillful 
combination  of  politics  and  flattery  for  the 
Princess  Orsini. 

St.  John  despised  the  grosser  absurdities 
oT  Toryism  as  much  as  was  natural  to  a  man 
of  his  brilliant  intelligence ;  and  next  to  them 
he  probably  despised  nothing  so  heartily  as 
the  narrow,  precise  views,  the  bourgeois  pre¬ 
dilections,  and  the  Presbyterian  antecedents 
of  his  colleague.  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  and 
Mortimer.  He  was,  nevertheless,  forced 
into  a  connection  with  a  party  for  which  he 
was  every  way  unfitted,  by  a  theory,  which 
harmonizes  most  of  the  irregularities  of  his 
life.  His  aim  was  to  make  England  a  great 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  State  ;  in  the 
sense  in  which  France  w’as  one,  and  in  which 
England  has  certainly  never  been.  We  do 
not  mean  that  he  deliberately  thought  of 
crushing  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he 
labored  constantly  to  bring  the  monarchical 
element  into  a  prominence,  which,  since  the 
Revolution,  it  has  never  permanently  held. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  fragment  of  this 
policy  could  have  been  carried  out,  without 
the  loss  of  onr  liberties  and  the  alteration  of 
our  national  character.  But  it  was  obvious, 
that  if  it  were  to  have  a  chance  of  success, 
it  could  only  be  by  an  application  of  present 
opportunities,  so  immediate  and  complete,  as 
almost  to  have  the  character  of  a  coup  d'etat. 
The  Queen  was  well  disposed,  and  St.  John 
must  have  known  enough  of  the  narrow  ob¬ 
stinacy  that  distinguished  the  early  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  not  to  recollect 
that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  certain  to 
avoid  what,  if  a  mistake  in  William,  was  at 
least  a  generous  misUike — the  seeking  to 
employ  the  talents  of  every  party  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  state.  But  the  Queen’s  health 
was  fast  failing ;  and  it  was  plain  that  what 
ever  was  to  be  done,  must  be  done  quickly. 

By  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 


it  was  just  possible  that  the  Tory  system 
might  be  so  rooted  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
commercial  and  dissenting  interests  so  ef¬ 
fectually  crippled  by  concentrating  power  in  * 
the  classes  which  most  cordially  detested 
them,  that  even  the  accession  of  a  Whig 
King  would  fail  to  subvert  such  an  organi¬ 
zation.  And  if  the  reaction  could  only  be 
made  strong  enough  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
Succession,  as  well  as  to  exclude  the  Whigs, 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  new 
Ministerial  party  would  have  regretted  the 
result.  The  whole  resources  of  the  party 
were  accordingly  put  in  force  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  A  landed  qualification  was  imposed  on 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  Clergy  were 
conciliated  by  the  Act  for  building  fifty  new 
churches.  The  Occasional  Conformity  Bill 
was  passed.  The  Schism  Bill  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  very  day  of  the  Queen’s 
death.  Every  means  were  employed  to  ha¬ 
rass  the  Dissenters,  and,  above  all,  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  the  great  requi¬ 
site  was  that  with  which  alone  we  are  now 
concerned,  the  speedy  conclusion  of  such  a 
peace  as  would  deprive  the  English  Whigs 
of  continental  support,  and  ensure  at  least 
the  neutrality  of  France. 

English  interests  were  therefore  abandoned 
at  every  step  of  the  following  negotiations  ; 
but  even  this  is  less  painful  to  remember 
than  the  base  treachery  which  compromised 
our  honor  with  Holland  and  the  Empire. 
Their  true  situation  was  not  once  fairly  re¬ 
vealed  either  to  the  English  people  or  to  the 
Allies.  Queen  Anne  began  the  dissimula¬ 
tion  by  volunteering  an  assurance  that  the 
Ministerial  changes  were  not  to  go  further 
than  the  removal  of  Sunderland  ;  and  the 
new  Ministers  were  forward  in  professions  of 
sympathy  for  the  Allies,  even  on  points 
which  the  French  Government  distinctly 
knew  that  we  were  ready  to  relinquish.  • 
For  this  was  the  original  vice  of  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Our  Ministers,  from  the  first,  treated 
the  French  Government,  to  which  they  were 
professedly  hostile,  with  far  more  confidence 
and  cordiality  than  they  showed  the  Allies,  to 
whom  our  country  was  committed  by  its  pub¬ 
lic  acts.  This  system  was  carried  so  far  as  even 
to  affect  the  relation  between  the  Government 
and  its  accredited  agents.  The  information 
which  we  now  possess,  proves  clearly  that  St. 
John  had  never  seriously  thought  of  preserving 
Spain  for  the  Archduke ;  or  of  doing  more 
than  preventing  the  union  of  the  two 
Bourbon  crowms  on  one  head.  But  when 
the  Allies  resented  the  scanty  offers  of  the 
new  preliminaries,  St.  John  was  not  content 
to  soothe  the  Dutch  with  promises  of  co- 
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operation  ;  he  even  inserted  in  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford’s  instructions  an  order  for  insistingr  on 
the  cession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  ;  which, 
throughout  his  official  correspondence  with 
France,  lie  had  uni^’ormly  acquiesced  in  re¬ 
linquishing.  On  the  opening  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  at  Utrecht  in  January,  his  bear¬ 
ing  was  still  more  extraordinary.  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  Austrian  Envoy,  naturally  referred 
to  the  terms  of  Gertruydenberg,  as  the  ob¬ 
vious  basis  of  the  new  netrotiation.  Alarmed 
at  the  possible  consequences  of  this  appeal, 
St.  John  remonstrated  with  the  French  Min¬ 
isters,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  presumes  on 
long  friendship  to  persuade  another  to  make 
concessions  to  an  unreasonable  adversary. 
The  same  tone  is  carried  through  the  whole 
discussion;  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
returned  it  by  communicating  to  their  nomi¬ 
nal  opponents  their  plans  for  delaying  or  em¬ 
barrassing  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  Minis¬ 
ters. 

For  the  conferences  nominally  held  at 
Utrecht  were  nothing  but  a  blind  ;  and  in 
spite  of  Queen  Anne’s  repeated  protestations 
that  she  would  act  only  in  concert  with  the 
Allies,  tlie  real  business  was  carried  on  in 
confidentinl  letters  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Torcy.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  point 
Avhich  the  plenipotentiaries,  originally  ac¬ 
credited  by  F ranee  and  England,  were  called 
on  to  decide.  At  last  the  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  Governments  became  so 
strict,  that,  with  an  abandonment  of  deco¬ 
rum  more  scandalous  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  even  durinor  this  negotiation,  tiie  En- 
ghsli  Ministers  informed  Torcy  of  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  enforce  a  suspension  of  arms  on  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  actually  insisted  that  the  latter  should 
conceal  his  instructions  from  those  Allies 
who  liad  shared  with  us  the  trophies  of 
Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  and  whom  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  ten  years,  and  the  friendship  of  their 
commanders  had  cemented  into  a  more  homo¬ 
geneous  mass,  and  kindled  with  more  of  a 
common  spirit,  than  has,  perhaps,  ever  exist¬ 
ed  in  any  other  coalition. 

The  great  feature  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  We 
must  premise  with  respect  to  this  treaty, 
that  it  is  one  thinj;  to  find  jrrave  fault  with 
Its  provisions,  and  another  to  echo  every  cry 
that  was  raised  against  it  by  the  heated  par¬ 
tisanship  of  the  day.  The  cession  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was,  perhaps,  more  condemn¬ 
ed  than  any  other  of  its  stipulations.  But 
as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  we  make  no 


charge  against  Harley’s  Government.  If 
was  at  best  an  ungrateful  task  to  force  a 
Sovereign  on  a  country,  and  every  day  de¬ 
monstrated  more  clearly  the  hopelessness  of 
permanently  reducing  the  Peninsula.  Even 
the  year  that  had  elapsed  since  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  Gertruydenberg,  fertile  of  disaster  to 
France  in  every  other  ijuarter,  had  brought 
her  nothing  but  success  in  Spain.  Except, 
however,  with  regard  to  Spain,  there  was  no 
pretext  for  an  English  Government  to  yield 
one  iota  of  the  other  terms  of  Gertruyden¬ 
berg,  (terms,  be  it  remembered,  to  which 
Louis  had  actually  subscribed  as  a  condition 
of  opening  the  conferences,)  unless  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  allegiance  other  than  that 
due  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  simple  comparison  of  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  Hague  with  the  terms  eventu¬ 
ally  obtained,  will  show  the  derelictions  of 
the  English  Ministry  on  this  point. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  only  ally  for 
whom  our  Government  made  any  decent  ef¬ 
forts  ;  and  even  his  interests  were  subordin¬ 
ated  to  the  superior  influence  of  France. 
Savoy  was  the  one  State  w'hose  claims  w'ere 
sure  of  a  favorable  consideration  from  the 
latter  power ;  for  every  addition  to  the  exist- 
inof  Sardinian  States  went  to  form  a  counter- 
poise  to  Austrian  ascendency  in  Italy.  But 
as  far  as  the  Continental  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  concerned,  it  would  have  signified 
nothinjx  if  Austria  had  held  the  whole  of 
Northern  Italy.  Nay,  considering  the  chro¬ 
nic  opposition  to  England  in  which  Louis’s 
Catholic  policy  placed  the  Papacy,  the  most 
extreme  Ghibellinism  would  have  been  pure¬ 
ly  to  our  advantage.  But  France  was  to  be 
favored,  even  though,  at  the  same  time,  we 
were  constrained  to  be  faithful  to  an  ally  ; 
and,  at  one  time,  Ave  find  Bolingbroke  actu¬ 
ally  urging  France  to  support  Victor  Ama- 
daeus  aofainst  Austria^ — a  length  to  Avhich 
the  French  Ministers  themselves,  in  their 
cooler  judgment,  declined  to  follow  him. 
The  really  important  point  for  Savoy,  as  for 
every  State  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  was  a  barrier  against  France;  and  this 
she  was  unable  to  obtain,  except  by  ceding 
the  Barcelonette — a  cession  which  had  not 
been  even  named  at  Gertruydenberg. 

But  the  abandonment  of  Spain  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  involved  neither  the 
abandonment  of  any  compensation,  nor  the 
abondonment  also  of  the  Indies.  On  the 
first  point  a  line  had  been  distinctly  traced 

*  Letters  and  Corres.  iii.  487. 
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for  the  Government  bj’’  their  predecessors ; 
and  it  now  was  only  necessary  not  to  desert 
a  path  already  entered  on.  When  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  was  established  at  Barcelona, 
the  Enfflish  Government  had  concluded  with 
him  a  treaty  of  commerce,  by  a  secret  ar¬ 
ticle  of  which  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  In¬ 
dies  was  to  be  opened  to  a  mixed  company 
of  English  and  Spanish  merchants.  By  the 
Barrier  Treaty  of  1710,  ca  share  of  these, 
among  other  advantages,  was  given  up  to 
Holland.  The  ship  in  which  the  former 
treaty  was  sent  home  was  taken  by  a  French 
vessel;  the  letter-bags  had  been  sunk,  but 
were  recovered,  with  their  contents,  by  the 
skill  and  coura<;e  of  a’ diver;  and  the  French 
Government  forthwith  published  the  inter¬ 
cepted  treaty  to  all  Europe.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate,  or  even  to  conceive,  the  pos¬ 
sible  importance  of  this  treaty.  Looking  at 
the  comparative  energies  of  the  three  nations, 
at  the  small  bemnninsfs  from  which  our  Em- 
pire  in  Asia  has  grown  to  its  colossal  sta¬ 
ture,  and  at  the  inexhaustible  field  opened 
in  the  virgin  colonies  of  Spanish  America; 
it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  execution  of 
this  treaty  would  have  secured  to  England 
no  small  share  in  the  dominions  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  the  Incas.  And  will  any  one  pre¬ 
tend  that,  if  the  Allies  had  been  thoroughly 
united,  Louis  and  Philip  would  not  thank¬ 
fully  have  ratified  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  ? 

But,  next,  it  is  mere  folly  to  say  that  the 
Indies  must  necessarily  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Spain.  Few  contrasts  are  more  remark¬ 
able  than  that  which  subsisted  throuerhout 

O 

this  war,  between  the  obstinate  patriotism 
that  drove  the  Castilians  and  Arragonese 
to  contest  every  defensible  pass  or  strong¬ 
hold,  and  the  apathetic  indifference  of  the 
American  settlements.*  They  were  perfect¬ 
ly  careless  to  which  of  the  parties  they 
raiijht  be  transferred ;  and  the  cordial  co- 
operation  of  the  Allied  Powers,  (which  no¬ 
thing  but  the  existence  of  a  Tory  Ministry 
prevented,)  would  assuredly  have  assigned 
those  colonies  to  the  House  of  Austria  ;  and 
secured  to  us  the  privileges  which  that 
House  had  already  stipulated  to  grant.  It 
was  the  union  of  the  Indies  with  the  for¬ 
midable  marine  of  France  that  our  ancestors 

*  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espa^e,  v.  62.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Vernon  Correnjtoiuleuce,  (cited  EJ.  Rev. 
V.  75,  p.  131,)  the  Spaniunls  of  Peru  openly  avowed 
their  inclination  to  France ;  while  Montezuma.  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Mexico,  would  not  suffer  the  orders  from  Spain 
to  be  obeyed,  a.s  long  as  Spain  was  looke<l  upon  to 
be  under  French  intluence.  It  was  thought  that 
Montezuma,  w’hose  countess  was  of  Indian  extrac¬ 
tion,  might  set  no  for  himself  A.D.  1699 — 1702. 


principally,  and  with  good  reason,  dreaded  >’ 
and  the  indemnity  for  the  Protestant  inter’ 
est  which  we  are  discussing,  was  by  no 
means  an  Utopian  scheme,  taken  up  on  the 
moment  by  the  violent  adversaries  of  the 
peace.  It  was  pointed  at  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  most  philosophical  of  our  diplo¬ 
matists,  who,  in  the  “  Constitutions  of  the 
Empire,”  Ac.,  so  long  ago  as  1G71,  had  no¬ 
ticed  tlie  opening  for  English  influence  in 
Spanish  America.*  We  are  speaking  only 
in  the  spirit  of  Defoe,f  the  most  temperate 
of  the  Whigs,  whose  single  heresy’  was  an 
anxiety  to  give  Harley  the  credit  for  good 
measures,  which  nothing  but  his  own  con¬ 
duct  in  opposition  had  rendered  difficult  or 
impracticable.  We  are  speaking,  finally,  in 
the  language  of  the  treaty’  of  1701,  which 
Bolingbroke,  with  singular  shamelessness, 
quoted  as  the  model  for  the  negotiations  of 
Utrecht.  If  all  these  lessons  had  been  re¬ 
garded,  Mr.  Canning’s  daring  policy  would 
long  ago  have  been  anticipated ;  and  the 
New  World  would  have  been  called  into 
existence  a  century  before,  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old. 

We  insist  the  more  anxiously  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  compensating  Europe  for 
the  absorption  of  Spain  by’  the  House  of 
Bourbon ;  because,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  that  sacrifice,  we  are  not  the 
less  conscious  that  it  has  been  an  irreparable 
misfortune.  To  urge  against  this,  tliat  occa¬ 
sions  have  arisen  in  which  France  and  Spain 
have  been  at  variance,  is  simply  to  repeat 
that  the  two  crowns  were  not  actually  on 
the  same  head.  The  great  fact  remains  un¬ 
assailable,  that  thrice  from  the  treaties  of 


*  Temple,  ii.  216. 

f  “  No  man  ean  say  that  I  ever  once  sajd  in  my 
life  that  I  approved  the  Peace  ....  I  printed  it 
openly  ....  that  the  Peace  I  was  for,  was  such  as 
should  neither  have  given  the  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  nor  to  the  House  of  Austria  ; 
but  that  this  bone  of  contention  should  have  been 
broken  to  pieces ;  that  it  should  not  become  danger¬ 
ous  to  Europe,  and  that  the  Protestant  powers,  viz : 
Britain  and  the  States,  should  have  so  strengthened 
and  fortified  their  interest  by  tlieir  sharing  the  com¬ 
merce  and  strength  of  Spain,  as  should  have  made 
them  no  more  afraid  of  France  or  of  tlie  Empire. 
So  that  the  Protestant  interest  should  have  been 
superior  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  been  in 
no  more  danger  of  exorbitant  powers,  whether 
French  or  Austrian,  lliis  was  the  peace  I  always 
argued  for  ;  pursuant  to  the  design  of  King  William 
in  the  Treaty  of  Partition,  and  pursuant  to  tlmt  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  ftrand  Alliance  which  was  directed  by 
the  Slime  glorious  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  last 
war,  viz :  that  all  we  should  conquer  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  should  be  our  own.” — Defoe's  Appeal 
to  Itonor  and  Justice,  p.  21. 
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Utrecht  to  the  French  Revolution — in  the  | 
war  of  1740,  in  that  of  1756,  and  in  that  of 
1775 — France  and  England  were  hostilely 
opposed,  and  that  on  each  occasion  France  i 
was  joined  by  Spain ;  and  that  during  the 
revolutionary  war  itself,  from  St.  Vincent  to 
Trafalgar,  the  naval  strength  of  the  allies 
greatly  outnumbered  ours.*  It  is  true  that 
Louis  XIV.  imagined  a  vain  thing,  in  dream¬ 
ing  that  this  union  could  crush  the  empire 
of  the  English  fleets ;  but  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  we  never  emerged  from  any  one  of  these 
conflicts  without  having  suffered  deadly 
wounds.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  but  for 
this  fatal  alliance,  we  should  have  triumphed 
at  Havanna  and  Finisterre,  at  a  cheaper 
price  in  blood  and  gold ;  and  that  when  Paul 
Jones  disgraced  civilized  warfare  with  his 
bucaneering  butcheries,  when  De  Grasse 
was  ravaging  Tobago,  and  a  fleet  of  seventy 
Spanish  and  French  vessels  spread  terror 
along  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  Hampshire, 
we  were  paying  the  penalty  for  the  treason 
of  our  rulers  at  Utrecht.  The  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Philip  V.  and  the  Regent  Orleans  is 
rather  an  illustration  of,  than  an  exception 
to,  the  steady  policy  which  linked  the  two 
Bourbon  Houses :  for  it  resembled  a  civil, 
more  than  an  international  struggle;  and 
was  simply  an  effort,  by  the  nearest  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  Louis  XV.,  to  arrest  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  death,  and  sub¬ 
verted  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
policy  found  its  consummation  in  the 
Family  Compact  of  1761 — a  league  in  which 
political  interests  had  their  share,  but  the 
inner  cipher  of  which  is  brought  to  light  by 
the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when 
Maria  Theresa  was  most  closely  allied  to 
France,  she  begged  to  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  new  treaty,  and  was  distinctly 
refused,  on  the  plea  of  her  non-participation 
in  Bourbon  blood !  The  Family  Compact 
survived  the  Revolution ;  and  though  nomi¬ 
nally  renounced  in  1814,  has  never  been 
abandoned  by  French  statesmen.  It  was 
but  nine  years  ago,  (to  come  down  no  later,) 
that  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  Espartero’s 
regency,  when  M.  de  Salvandy,  as  Family 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  refused  to  hold  him¬ 
self  accredited  to  that  Minister.  Even  now, 
the  Revolution  of  last  February,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  declaration  of  M.  Bastide,  will  scarcely 
warrant  our  listening  with  unconcern,  to 
Mr.  Hallam,  while  he  gravely  recapitulates 
the  charges  against  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
“  In  distant  ages,  and  after  fresh  combina- 
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tions  of  the  European  commonwealth  should 
have  seemed  almost  to  efface  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  War  of  the 
Succession  ;  the  Bourbons  on  the  French 
throne  might  still  claim  a  sort  of  primogeni- 
tary  right  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  junior 
branch,  by  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Spain ;  and  a  late  posterity  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  peace  of  Utrecht  might  be 
entangled  by  its  improvident  concessions.”* 
M.  Mignet  winds  up  the  historical  intro¬ 
duction  to  these  negotiations  with  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  geographically  dependent  cha¬ 
racter  of  Spain,  and  of  the  benefits  she  has 
derived  from  her  connection  with  France. 
The  first  point  is  argued  with  a  disregard 
for  national  rights,  which  from  the  pen  of 
an  official  writer,  contrasts  remarkably  with 
the  Polish  paragraph  in  the  annual  addresses 
of  the  late  Chambers  ;  and  ©n  this,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  severest  blow  ever 
dealt  to  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula 
was  the  aid  which  Louis  afforded  to  Portu¬ 
gal,  thereby  forcing  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees. 
For  the  second  point,  when  M.  Mignet  looks 
to  his  own  great  and  famous  country,  with 
its  organized  society,  its  unrivalled  army,  the 
elastic  spirit  of  its  statesmen,  and  the  ma¬ 
jestic  unity,  in  spite  of  every  convulsion,  im¬ 
pressed  on  all  its  splendid  civilization,  we  can 
scarcely  think  he  will  seriously  challenge  a 
comparison  between  what  France  has  deve¬ 
loped  for  herself,  and  what  she  has  crippled 
and  thwarted  in  Spain.  The  dependent 
helplessness  of  Philip  V.  has  clung,  like  a 
curse,  to  the  dominions  which  his  posterity 
have  ruled.  It  has  been  equally  faUil  to 
their  monarchy  of  the  last  century — to  their 
Revolution  of  yesterday — to  their  consti¬ 
tutional  government  of  to-day.  Not  only 
has  the  spirit  of  the  Family  Compact  infatu¬ 
ated  and  compelled  Spain  to  be  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  every  French  aggression,  and  to 
bear  a  heavy  share  of  the  losses  incurred  in 
every  war  with  England,  but  it  has  worked 
yet  more  fatally  in  reducing  Spain  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  diplomatic  tutelage,  in  which  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  are  not  entrusted  to 
its  own  energies,  but  made  dependent  on  the 
struggles  of  rival  ambassadors  for  influence. 
To  the  imbecility  of  the  Austrian,  the  Bour¬ 
bon  princes  superadded  the  corruptions  of 
French  despotism;  but  they  imported  no 
admixture  of  its  high  spirit,  its  national 
pride,  or  of  its  vigorous  centralization.  Hear 
M.  de  Marliani  himself,  a  Spanish  diploma¬ 
tist,  and  an  official  of  the  House  which  M. 


*  Alison’s  Life  of  Marlborough,  480. 


*  Const.  Hist  iiL  293. 
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Mignet  delights  to  glorify.  “Partout  ail- 
leurs,  la  mauvaise  organisation  sociale  a  vecu 
a  c6t6  d’lm  gouvernement  mauvais  aussi, 
mais  agissant  regulierement  dans  le  cercle  de 
principes  organiques  d’ad ministration,  tels 
que  la  civilisation  des  temps  les  comprenait. 
En  Espagne,  au  contraire,  a  aucune  epoque 
et  sous  aucune  forme,  il  n’a  existe  de  gou- 
verneraent,  autre  que  I’arbitraire  et  ses 
erreurs.  L’ad ministration  publique  n’a  ja¬ 
mais  eu  d’autre  regie  que  le  caprice  de  ceux 
qui  commandaient.  Ce  mal  invfetere  n’a 
subi  aucune  modification ;  et  il  atteint 
I’^poque  actuelle  avec  I’autorite  que  donne 
la  force  des  traditions.”* * * §  Nor  did  the  na¬ 
tional  character  gain  in  gentleness  what  it 
lost  in  independence.  While  French  man¬ 
ner,  and  art,  and  literature  were  eating  at 
the  very  roots  of  Spanish  nationality,  in  the 
single  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  no  fewer  than  9992,  of 
**whom  1032  were  burnt  alive.f 

With  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire 
it  has  fared  yet  woi*se.  Humboldt  gives  us 
a  memorial  from  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of 
Mechoacan,  presented  to  the  Spanish  court 
in  1799,  which  singularly  illustrates  the 
misgovernment  of  Mexico.^  The  viceregal 
administration  was  mainly  bent  on  separating 
the  various  races  of  inhabitants,  as  if  it 
sought  actually  to  train  them  for  such  fero¬ 
cious  feuds  and  outbreaks  as  disgraced  Peru 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  With  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily,  which  though  not  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  been  governed 
by  Bourbon  princes  for  a  hundred  years,  it 
is  the  same.  “The  government  here  is  only 
an  additional  cause  of  disorder,”  writes  the 
President  Du  Paty,  in  1785.  Count  Orloff, 
a  warm  admirer  of  the  Bourbons,  dwells  at 
length  on  the  accumulation  of  all  those 
abuses  which  a  moderately  wise  administra¬ 
tion  has  in  its  power  to  remove  ;  on  the 
fetters  which  the  concurrent  claims  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  feudal  proprietors  imposed 
on  agriculture ;  on  the  flagrant  system  of 
the  corvees ;  on  the  baneful  ingenuity  with 
which  the  tythe  system  reached  even  to  the 
instruments  of  labor.§  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  benefits  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  received  from  its  French  govern¬ 
ment,  were  derived  from  its  revolutionary 
rulers,  and  infringed  by  the  House  of  Bour- 

*  Marliani,  Histoire  Politique  de  I’Espagne  mo- 
deme,  i.  8. 

t  Ibid.  i.  116. 

1  Nouvelle  Espagne,  i.  436. 

§  Orloff,  Meraoire  Politique,  Ac.  sur  le  Royaume 
de  Naples,  iii  179, 


bon.  The  governments  of  Joseph  and 
Murat  did  much  towards  organizing  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  reforming  the  law  proceedure, 
and  abolishing  feudal  rights.  The  only 
alteration  introduced  by  the  restored  Bour¬ 
bons  formally  authorized  a  secret  trial  on  a 
Secretary  of  State’s  warrant.*  M.  Mignet 
was  writing  in  1835  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  quote  against  him  more  recent  instances 
of  Neapolitan  misgovernment ;  but  the  tes¬ 
timonies  we  have  already  referred  to  are  at 
least  those  of  not  unfavorable  witnesses  ; 
and  we  are  content  to  rest  on  them  for  a 
decision  of  the  question  which  M.  Mignet 
has  raised.  They  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
justly  that  system  of  dynastic  suzerainship 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  of  subserviency 
on  that  of  her  allies,  the  revival  of  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  scarcely  concealed  aim 
of  M.  Mignet’s  book  to  advocate. 

It  is  difficult  for  men  of  other  countries 
to  speak  calmly  of  that  system.  To  our 
mind,  it  possesses  few'er  redeeming  features 
than  any  other  policy  that,  like  it,  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  individuals,  and  trampled  on  nationali¬ 
ties.  The  civilization,  for  example,  which 
the  heroic  genius  of  Alexander  suddenly 
created,  or  that  which  was  steadily  advanced 
by  the  majestic  line  of  Roman  Consuls  and 
Dictators,  pleads  irresistibly  in  defense  of  its 
promoters.  For  posterity  feels  nothing  of 
the  throes  and  struggles  which  usher  every 
new  form  of  society  into  being.  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  again  to  relent,  in  judging  the 
Mahomedans  of  the  7th  century,  the  Cru¬ 
saders  at  the  close  of  the  11th,  or  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  armies  of  France  at  that  of  the 
I8th,  when  we  remember  the  absorbing  fa¬ 
naticism,  the  high  faith  in  their  mission,  with 
which  all  of  them  in  their  turn  triumphed 
over  the  powers  and  dominions  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  world.  But  there  are  no  such  compen¬ 
sating  points  in  the  remorseless  policy  which 
built  up  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  monarchy.  That  policy  derives  its  sole 
interest  from  its  consistent  unity  of  scheme, 
and  from  the  spell  which  bows  our  imagina¬ 
tion  before  any  display  of  an  unflinching,  in¬ 
dividual  will.  In  these,  indeed,  no  period  is 
richer  than  that  which  we  have  been  ex¬ 
amining  ;  nor  shall  we  find  them  any  where 
more  completely  illustrated  than  in  the  great 
king  whom  we  have  followed  nearly  to  the 
grave.  However  history  may  have  qualified 
the  profuse  adulation  of  his  contemporaries, 
enough  remains,  after  every  deduction,  to 


*  By  the  new  code  of  1819.  See  Lord  Brougham’s 
Political  Philosophy,  L  617,  618. 
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secure  him  a  position  among  the  ablest 
rulers  of  his  country — by  the  side  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  Richelieu,  of  Napoleon.  And 
whatever  political  or  social  changes  France  is 
destined  to  undergo,  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  she  will  ever  cease  to  look  back  with 


respectful  admiration  upon  Louis  XIV,  as 
alone  representing  and  embodying  a  very 
brilliant  epoch  of  her  development — an 
epoch,  however,  which  has  passed  utterly 
away,  and  which,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
it  is  forever  impossible  to  recall. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE 

An  intelligent  bookseller,  who  has  been 
many  years  conversant  with  the  industry  of 
the  great  literary  hive  of  London,  has  made 
the  following  computations  of  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  British  press.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  them  quite  accurate,  however 
astounding. 

The  periodical  works  sold  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  amount  to  500,000  copies,  the 
amount  of  cash  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
which  is  $125,000.  These  go  into  the  coun¬ 
try  in  2,000  packages,  few  remaining  behind 
over  the  day.  The  annual  returns  of  period¬ 
ical  works  amount  to  $1,500,000. 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1843,  as  as¬ 
certained  through  the  Stamp  Office,  was 
447  ;  the  number  of  stamps  issued,  which  de¬ 
termines  the  number  of  copies  issued  during 
the  year,  was  above  sixty  millions  and  a 
half.  The  proportions  were  as  follows : 


79  London  newspapers  .  .  31,692,092 

212  English  provincial  .  .  17,058,056 

8  Welsh  339,500 

69  Scotch .  5,027,588 

79  Irish .  6,474,764 


447  60,592,001 


The  number  of  different  papers  published 
in  Great  Britain  does  not  compare  with  the 
number  in  the  United  States,  which  exceeds 
1,000  ;  but  the  circulation  of  some  of  the 
London  papers  is  immense.  The  average 
price  of  the  English  papers  is  Jive  pence  each ; 
so  that  the  sum  annually  expended  in  news¬ 
papers  is  about  $6,250,000 ;  above  six  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  quantity  of  paper 
required  for  the  annual  supply  of  these 
newspapers  is  121,184  reams;  some  of  the 
paper  is  of  an  enormous  .size.  Tlie  differ¬ 
ence  in  reading  matter  and  in  the  extent  of 
reading  in  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  is  seen  in  the  follow  facts.  In  a  peti- 
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tion  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  1471,  by 
Svveynheira  and  Pannartz,  printers  at  Rome, 
they  bitterly  complain  of  the  want  of  de¬ 
mand  for  their  books,  their  stock  amounting 
to  12,000  volumes;  in  the  petition  they 
gravely  say:  “You  will  admire  how  and 
where  we  could  procure  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of ‘papei-,  or  even  rags,  for  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes,”  And  yet,  about  1,200 
reams  of  paper  would  have  produced  all  the 
poor  printers’  stock  of  books !  Such  has 
been  the  change  in  less  than  four  centuries. 

The  estimated  annual  sales  of  different 
publications  are  as  follows  : 

New  books  and  reprints,  .  $2,178,000 

Weekly  publications,  not 

newspapers, .  500,000 

Monthly  publications,  .  .  1,500,000 

Newspapers, .  6,250,000 


Total, . $10,428,000 

In  1743,  only  one  century  ago,  the  sales 
of  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  hardly 
amounted  to  $500,000  per  annum.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  twenty-fold.  The  reason  is  found 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledore.  The  whole 

^  O 

course  of  English  literature  has  been  that  of 
gradual  and  certain  spread  from  the  few  to 
the  many — from  luxury  to  a  necessary  ;  as 
much  as  the  spread  of  the  cotton  to  the  silk 
trade.  Henry  Vlll.  paid  what  was  equal 
in  our  day  to  $30,00  a  yard  for  a  silk  gown 
for  Anne  Boleyn.  Now'  the  thousands  buy 
their  silk  gowns  for  fifty  cents  a  yard.  The 
printing  press  has  done  for  the  commerce  in 
literature,  in  its  various  forms,  what  the  mule 
and  the  Jacquard  loom  have  done  for  the 
commerce  in  silk ;  it  has  made  it  accessible 
to  all,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sought  by  all. 
Can  a  stronger  argument  be  framed  for  a 
moral,  intelligent  and  Christian  press,  when 
the  universal  mind  is  formed  by  it,  and  it 
controls  the  world  ?  What  are  a  thousand 
eloquent  living  voices  by  the  side  of  it  ? 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THEODORE  HOOK. 


Theodore  Hook  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nurtured  in  a  hot-bed  of  talent,  wit, 
and  dissipation.  His  father  was  a  musical 
composer  and  an  established  favorite,  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century ;  first  at.  the 
Mary-le-bone  Gardens,  and,  lastly,  at  Vaux- 
hall.  His  mother  was  the  author  of  at 
least  one  theatrical  piece,  “  The  Double 
Disguise,”  played  with  success  at  Drury 
Lane  in  l^Sd.  There  were  two  brothers, 
James  and  Theodore,  and  the  elder,  although 
sent  to  Wesminster  School,  and  afterwards 
to  Oxford,  Avhere  he  graduated  and  took 
holy  orders,  and  became  ultimately  Dean  of 
Worcester,  still  exhibited  throughout  life  the 
wit  and  vivacity  of  the  stock,  and  the  same 
indications  of  the  family  taste  for  the  drama 
and  authorship.  But  James  was  blessed 
with  advantages  which  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Theodore  ;  in  his  case  the  inebriety  of  wit 
was  sobered  by  a  regular  education,  and  the 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  was  restrained 
by  the  ties  of  his  sacred  calling,  which  were 
further  strengthened  by  an  early  and  happy 
marriage.  “  Who,”  asks  his  biographer, 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barham,  “  does  mot 
lament  that  such  a  boon  w'as  denied  to 
Theodore  ?” 

The  first  school  that  Theodore,  born  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1788,  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Bedford  Square,  was  sent  to,  was  a 
sort  of  “  seminary  for  young  gentlemen,”  a 
green-doored,  brass-plated  “establishment,” 
in  Soho  Square.  Subsequently,  he  went  to 
Dr.  Curtis’s,  and  thence  to  Harrow,  but 
with  little  or  no  real  advantage,  and,  as  his 
biographer  justly  remarksy  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  his  want  of  success  is  to  be  found  in 
the  confessions  of  “  Gilbert  Gurney,”  where 
he  says,  with  evident  reference  to  himself: 
“  My  school  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  I 
was  idle  and  careless  of  my  tasks.  I  had  no 
aptitude  for  learning  languages.  I  hated 
Greek,  and  absolutely  shuddered  at  Hebrew. 
I  fancied  myself  a  genius,  and  anything  that 
could  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  with  little 
trouble,  I  did  tolerably  well,  but  application 
I  had  not.” 


And  who  can  fail  to  discover  throughout 
life,  and  even  in  employments  less  distaste¬ 
ful  to  him,  traces  of  the  same  haste  and  im¬ 
patience  of  labor?  Theodore  soon  left 
Harrow,  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 
only  one  who  could  restrain  the  youth’s  ex¬ 
uberance  of  spirits,  left  him  in  the  charge  of 
a  worldly,  pleasure-loving  father,  who  at 
once  employed  his  son’s  talents  in  writing 
songs  and  plays.  The  success  of  liis  first 
farces,  and  his  love  of  fun,  soon  established 
Master  Theodore’s  reputation,  both  before 
and  behind  the  curtain,  and  he  became  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  the  pet  of  the 
green-room,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
incessant  indulgence  in  practical  jokes,  the 
plague  of  the  property-man  and  of  all  the 
minor  officers  of  the  establishment.  Even 
Liston  himself  was  made  one  of  the  victims 
of  this  besetting  propensity. 

“Having  procured  a  bladder  with  a  penny 
whistle  attached  to  it,  after  the  fashion  of  a  bag¬ 
pipe,  Hook  made  his  way  under  the  stage  during 
the  performance  of  the  ‘  Finger  Post,’  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  orifice  of  the  tube  into  the  opening  of 
the  ‘  float,’  close  to  Liston’s  foot,  as  the  latter 
was  about  to  commence  his  song,  ‘  When  I  fell 
into  the  pit  of  love,’  proceeded  to  elicit  from  his 
apparatus  the  most  discordant  squeaks  imagin¬ 
able,  by  w’ay  of  accompaniment,  not  more  to  the 
amusement  of  the  audience  than  the  bewilderment 
of  the  actor,  who  could  not  conceive  whence  on 
earth,  or  under  the  earth,  the  sounds  proceeded. 
The  song  was  tumultuously  encored,  and,  mysti¬ 
fied  as  he  was,  Liston  of  course  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  repeat  it,  his  unseen  assistant  squeez¬ 
ing  and  squeaking  the  while  more  vigorously 
than  ever.” 

At  this  early  time,  also,  when  he  was 
scarcely  in  his  twentieth  year,  Theodore 
Hook  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that 
talent  wrhich  he  afterwards  cultivated  to  so 
much  perfection,  and  compared  with  which, 
mimicry  in  its  perfection  sinks  into  insignifi¬ 
cance — that  of  the  improvisatore.  In  the 
art  of  pouring  forth  extemporaneous  poetry, 
music  and  words,  rhyme  and  reason,  all  im¬ 
promptu,  Hook  stood  alone — rival  he  had 
none. 
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“  Of  course  (says  his  biojirapher)  he  had  his 
imtators : 

‘The  charming  extempore  verses  of  T - s’s,’ 

for  example,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten ;  ano¬ 
ther  gentleman  also  found  reason  to  remember 
his  attempt  at  rivalry.  Ambitious  of  distinction, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  off  into  verse 
immediately  after  one  of  Hook’s  happiest  efforts. 
Theodore’s  bright  eye  flashed,  and  fixed  on  the 
intruder,  who  soon  began  to  flounder  in  the 
meshes  of  his  stanza,  when  he  was  put  out  of 
his  misery  at  once  by  the  following  couplet  from 
the  master,  given,  however,  with  a  good- 
humored  smile  that  robbed  it  of  all  offense : 

‘  1  see,  sir,  1  see,  sir,  what  ’tis  that  you’re  hatching. 
But  mocking,  you  see,  sir,  is  not  alicayt  catching.’  ” 

This  is  a  kind  of  success  w'hich  is,  how¬ 
ever,  pre-eminently  evanescent.  Men  en¬ 
dowed  with  such  gifts  must  be  content,  like 
actors,  whom  they  in  a  measure  resemble, 
with  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries ; 
they  have  little  to  hope  for  from  posterity ; 
and  in  Hook’s  case  scarcely  a  record  has 
been  kept  of  any  one  of  those  performances 
which  used  at  once  to  delight  and  astonish 
the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  “  Mrs. 
Muggins’s  Visit  to  the  Queen,”  stanzas 
written  in  the  John  Bull  as  a  satire  upon  the 
Branden burgh  House  drawing-room,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  as  also 
by  Mr.  Dalton  Barham,  as  most  approaching 
what  Hook  used  to  improvise  on  a  festive 
evening,  and  as  conveying  to  a  person  who 
had  never  witnessed  that  marvellous  per- 
fonnance,  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
it  was. 

“  Have  you  been  to  Brandenburgb  —  heigh, 
ma’am  ;  ho,  ma’am  ? 

Have  you  been  to  Brandenburgb,  ho  ? 

— Oh,  yes ;  1  have  been,  ma’am. 

To  visit  the  Queen,  ma’am. 

With  the  rest  of  the  gallanty  show — show, 
With  the  rest  of  the  gallanty  show. 

“  And  who  were  your  company — heigh,  ma’am  ; 
ho,  ma’am  ? 

And  who  were  your  company,  ho  ? 

— We  happened  to  drop  in 
With  gemmen  from  Wapping, 

And  ladies  from  Blowbladder-row — Row. 

And  ladies  from  Blowbladder-row.” 

Mr.  Barham  records  very  little  of  Hook’s 
doings  on  the  stage,  whither  his  constitu¬ 
tional  predilections  and  early  associations  led 
him  for  awhile  ;  but  a  more  faithful,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  more  ludicrous  picture  of 
the  miseries  and  mortifications  incident  to  a 
play-actor,  was  never  penned  than  a  letter 


of  advice  given  in  the  John  Bull  many  years 
after  his  own  connection  with  the  drama  had 
ceased. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Hook  became, 
how'ever,  most  notorious,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career,  for  his  performances  off 
the  stage  ;  for  that  series  of  practical  jokes  or 
hoaxes,  of  which  his  biographer  remarks, 
that  inexcusable  as  they  must  be  considered, 
they  were  so  inexpressibly  ludicrous  in  ef¬ 
fect,  as  well  as  original  in  conception,  and 
were  carried  out  with  so  unparalleled  a  de¬ 
gree  of  impudence,  as  to  provoke  the  dullest 
of  mortals  to  mirth.  This  is  saying  very 
little  for  them.  Many  of  these  hoaxes  were 
far  from  original  in  conception,  although  often 
much  so  in  the  manner  they  were  carried 
out ;  and  the  sense  of  humor  which  they 
excite  is  as  frequently  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  commiseration  for  the  man  who  would 
so  expose  himself.  Most  of  the  more 
j  amusing  instances  of  Hook’s  practical  joking 
have  been  detailed,  and  with  but  slight  em¬ 
bellishment,  in  “  Gilbert  Gurney,”  which  is 
indeed  little  more  than  a  record  of  his  own 
mad  doings,  loose  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Others  have  appeared  in  the  very  entertain¬ 
ing  “  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews,”  by  his  Widow’,  and  a  few  have  been 
recently  printed  in  the  “  Life  of  Thomas  In- 
goldsby.” 

That  an  occurrence  similar  in  the  principal 
feature,  and  involving  equal  impudence, 
though  less  of  humor,  than  the  well-known 
projection  of  the  line  of  the  Paddington 
Canal  across  a  gentleman’s  lawn,  and  the 
subsequent  dinner  did  take  place,  the  bio¬ 
grapher  tells  us,  is  undoubtedly  true,  only 
that  the  venue  is  to  be  laid  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Soho  Square,  Frith  Street,  or  Dean 
Street,  both  at  that  period  places  of  compa¬ 
ratively  fashionable  residence. 

“  Lounging  up  one  of  those  streets  in  the 
afternoon,  with  Terry,  the  actor,  the  nostrils  of 
the  promenaders  were  stiddenly  saluted  with  a 
concord  of  sw’eet  odors  arising  from  a  spacious 
area.  They  stopped,  snuffed  the  grateful  incense, 
and  peeping  down,  perceived  through  the  kitchen 
window  preparations  for  a  handsome  dinner,  evi¬ 
dently  on  the  point  of  being  served. 

“  ‘  What  a  feast !’  said  Terry.  ‘  Jolly  dogs  ! 
I  should  like  to  make  one  of  them.’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  take  any  bet,’  returned  Hook,  ‘  that  I  do 
■ — call  for  me  here  at  ten  o’clock,  and  you  will 
find  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  w’orthy  gentleman’s  champagne  and 
venison.’  So  saying,  he  marched  up  the  steps, 
gave  an  authoritative  rap  with  the  burnished 
knocker,  and  was  quickly  lost  to  the  sight  of  his 
astonished  companion.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
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he  was  immediately  ushered  by  the  servant,  as 
an  expected  guest,  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  large  party  had  already  assembled.  The 
apartment  being  well-nigh  full,  no  notice  was  at 
first  taken  of  his  intrusion,  and  half-a-dozen 
people  were  laughing  at  his  bon-mols  before  the 
host  discovered  the  mistake.  Affecting  not  to 
observe  the  visible  embarrassment  of  the  latter, 
and  ingeniously  avoiding  any  opportunity  for 
explanation.  Hook  rattled  on  till  he  had  attracted 
the  greater  part  of  the  compatiy  in  a  circle  round 
him,  and  some  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  the 
old  gentleman  was  able  to  catch  the  attention  of 
the  agreeable  stranger. 

‘“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,’  he  said,  contriving 
at  last  to  get  in  a  word  ;  ‘  but  your  name,  sir — 

I  did  not  quite  catch  it — servants  are  so  abomi¬ 
nably  incorrect — and  I  am  really  a  little  at  a 
loss — ’ 

“‘Don’t  apologize,!  beg,’  graciously  replied 
Theodore ;  ‘  Smith, — my  name  is  Smith — and, 
as  you  justly  observe,  servants  are  always  making 
some  stupid  blunder  or  another;  I  remember  a 
remarkable  instance,’  &c. 

“  ‘  But  really,  my  dear  sir,’  continued  the  host, 
at  the  termination  of  the  story  illustrative  of  stu¬ 
pidity  in  servants ;  ‘  I  think  the  mistake  on  the 
present  occasion  does  not  originate  in  the  source 
you  allude  to ;  I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith’s  company  at  dinner  to¬ 
day.’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  dare  say  not — you  said  four  in  your 
note,  I  know,  and  it  is  now,  I  see,  a  quarter  past 
five — you  are  a  little  fast  by  the  way ;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  have  been  detained  in  the  city — as  I  was 
about  to  explain  when — ’ 

“‘Pray,’  exclaimed  the  other,  as  soon  as  he 
could  stay  the  volubility  of  his  guest,  ‘  whom 
may  I  ask,  do  you  suppose  you  are  addressing  ?’ 

“  ‘  Whom  ?  Why,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  course — 
old  friend  of  my  father.  I  have  not  the  pleasure, 
indeed,  of  being  personally  known  to  you,  but 
having  received  your  kind  invitation  yesterday, 
on  my  arrival  from  Liverpool,  Frith  Street — four 
o’clock — family  party — come  in  boots — you  see  I 
have  taken  you  at  your  word.  I  am  only  afraid 
I  have  kept  you  waiting.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no !  not  at  all.  But  permit  me  to  ob¬ 
serve,  my  dear  sir,  my  name  is  not  exactly 
Thompson,  it  is  Jones,  and — 

“  ‘  Jones  !’  repeated  the  soi-disant  Smith,  in 
admirably  assumed  consternation ;  ‘  Jones — W’hy 
surely  I  cannot  have— yes,  I  must — good  heaven ! 
I  see  it  all !  My  dear  sir,  what  an  unfortunate 
blunder — wrong  house — what  must  you  think  of 
such  an  intrusion !  I  am  really  at  a  loss  for 
words  in  which  to  apologize — you  will  permit  me 
to  reti  re  at  present,  and  to-inorrow — ’ 

“  ‘  Pray  don’t  think  of  retiring,’  exclaimed  the 
hospitable  old  gentleman,  ‘your  friend’s  table 
must  have  been  cleared  long  ago,  if,  as  you  say, 
four  was  the  hour  named,  and  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  be  able  to  offer  you  a  seat  at  mine.’ 

“  Hook,  of  course,  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing — could  not  think  of  trespassing  upon  the 
kindness  of  a  perfect  stranger — if  too  late  for 
Thompson,  there  were  plenty  of  chop-houses  at 
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j  hand — the  unfortunate  part  of  the  business  was, 
he  had  made  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman 
to  call  for  him  at  ten  o’clock.  The  go^-natured 
Jones,  however,  positively  refused  to  allow  so 
entertaining  a  visitor  to  withdraw  dinnerless. 
Mrs.  Jones  joined  in  solicitation,  the  Misses 
Jones  smiled  bewitchingly,  and  at  last  Mr.  Smith, 
who  soon  recovered  from  his  confusion,  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  offer  his  arm  to  one  of  the  ladies, 
and  take  his  place  at  the  ‘  well-furnished  board.’ 

“  In  all  probability,  the  family  of  Jones  never 
passed  such  an  evening  before.  Hook  naturally 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  party  in 
an  unceasing  roar  of  laughter,  and  make  good 
the  first  impression.  The  mirth  grew  fast  and 
furious,  when,  by  way  of  a  coup  de  grace^  he 
seated  himself  at  the  piano-forte,  and  struck  off 
into  one  of  those  extemporaneous  effusions  which 
had  filled  more  critical  judges  than  the  Joneses 
with  delight  and  astonishment.  Ten  o’clock 
struck,  and  on  Mr.  Terry  being  announced,  h’s 
triumphant  friend  wound  up  the  performance 
•with  the  explanatory  stanza : 

“  *  I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  your  fare, 

Your  cellar’s  as  prime  as  your  cook; 

My  friend’s  Mr.  Terry,  the  player, 

And  I’m  Mr.  Theodore  Ilook !  ’  ” 

That  there  was  love  of  notoriety,  as  well 
as  of  fun  and  a  little  commendable  ambition, 
in  these  displays,  may  be  shown  from 
another  case  of  a  slightly  different  character. 
Accompanied  by  a  friend  in  the  Treasury, 
who  had  provided  a  gig,  drawn  by  a  white 
horse.  Hook  made  what  he  used  to  call  a 
“mononag”  e.xcursion  into  Wales,  of  some 
weeks’  duration. 

“  Every  thing  passed  off  pleasantly  enough ; 
fine  weather — magnificent  scenery — a  stream  to 
be  whipped  one  day,  a  mountain  to  be  climbed 
the  next — a  mine  to  be  explored  at  one  spot,  a 
Druid  temple  to  be  traced  at  another.  Castles, 
cataracts,  and  coal  mines,  all  inviting  inspection  ! 

“‘Ah  !’  said  Hook,  as  they  lounged  aldng  one 
bright  morning,  ‘  this  is  all  very  well  in  its  way 
— very  delightful,  of  course — plenty  to  look  at — 
but  then,  somehow,  nobody  looks  at  us ! — the 
thing  is  getting  a  little  dull,  don’t  you  think  so?’ 

“  His  companion  assented.  ‘  VVell,  we  can’t 
go  on  in  this  manner,’  continued  the  other ;  ‘  I 
must  hit  upon  something,  and  get  up  a  digito 
monsirari  somehow  or  other.’ 

“  And  at  the  next  town  from  which  they 
started,  his  friend  had  a  taste  of  his  quality  in 
that  line,  for  having  procured  a  box  of  large  black 
wafers,  he  had  completely  spotted  the  snowy  coat 
of  the  animal  they  were  driving,  after  the  pattern 
of  those  wooden  quadrupegs  which,  before  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  used  to  form  the 
studs  of  childhood.  The  device  fully  answered 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  pair  drove  off,  attract¬ 
ing,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the 
gaze,  wonder,  and  unqualified  admiration  of  Cad- 
wallader  and  all  his  goats.” 
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Neither  the  gigantic  Berners’  Street  hoax, 
perpetrated  in  1809,  nor  the  trick  of  calling 
in  a  friend  to  throw  a  coach  or  a  cab  fare  on 
his  shoulders,  are  original  conceptions.  The 
first  was,  perhaps,  redeemed  from  the  com¬ 
mon-place  by  the  development  given  to  the 
plot,  which  included  among  the  dupes  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  in  the  second,  great  resources  were  ex¬ 
hibited  when  the  friend  picked  up  to  pay, 
being  as  unprepared  for  any  pecuniary  trans¬ 
action  as  Hook  himself,  the  carriage  was 
made  to  convey  the  unhappy  pair  to  the 
house  of  a  medical  man,  ‘  to  whose  charge 
the  coach  was  ultimately  committed  upon 
an  imaginary  professional  case. 

Successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  as  a  dramatist,  and  with  actors 
at  hand,  and  those  his  personal  friends,  both 
qualified  and  ready  to  embody  his  ideas, 
Hook,  when  barely  twenty-one,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  give  up  writing  for  the  stage, 
and  commenced  novelist ;  his  first  essay, 
“The  Man  of  Sorrow,”  meeting,  however, 
with  but  trifling  success — a  failure  which 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
popularity  of  his  subsequent  works.  Hook’s 
life  was,  as  modern  society  is  constituted,  re¬ 
markably  chequered ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  exchanged  dramatic  composition  for 
writing  novels,  he  appears  also  to  have 
quitted  the  green-room  for  the  discreet 
halls  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford  ;  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  very 
ceremony  of  his  matriculation  was,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  “Ingoldsby  Memoirs,”  well 
nigh  stopped  in  limine.  When  the  vice- 
chancellor  asked  the  candidate  if  he  was 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ?  “  Oh,  certainly,  sir,”  replied 

Theodore,  “  forty,  if  you  please.” 

It  appears,  also,  from  his  biographer’s 
account,  that  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival 
at  the  university  he  began  a  course  of  ca¬ 
rousing. 

“  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,”  »ays  our  friend,  “  he  contrived  to  give  his 
brother  the  slip,  and  joined  a  party  of  old  school¬ 
fellows  in  a  carouse  at  one  of  the  taverns.  Sun¬ 
dry  bowls  of  ‘  Bishop,’  and  of  a  popular  com¬ 
pound  yclept  ‘  Egg-flip’ — the  Cambridge  men 
call  it  ‘  Silky,’  to  the  nondem  ^raduati  of  Oxford 
it  is  known  by  a  nomen  acctdenlale,  which  we 
have  forgotten — having  been  discussed,  songs, 
amatory  and  bacchanalian,  having  been  sung 
with  full  choruses ;  and  altogether  the  jocularity 
having  begun  to  pass  the  ‘  limit  of  becoming 
mirth,’  the  proctor  made  his  appearance,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  table  at  which  the  ‘  Freshman’ — 
so  in  every  sense  of  the  word — was  presiding, 
put  tlie  usual  question — 


“  ‘  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  member  of  this  univer¬ 
sity  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  sir,’  replied  Hook,  rising  and  bowing  re¬ 
spectfully.  ‘  Pray ,  sir,  who  are  you  ?’ 

“  A  little  disconcerted  at  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  other,  the  proctor  held  out  his  ample  sleeve — 
‘  You  see  this,  sir  ?’ 

“‘Ah,’  returned  Hook,  having  examined  the 
fabric  with  great  earnestness  for  a  few  seconds, 
“  yes,  I  perceive — Manchester  velvet — and  may 
I  take  the  liberty,  sir,  of  inquiring  how  much  you 
might  have  paid  per  yard  for  the  article  ?’ 

“  The  quiet  imperturbability  of  manner  with 
which  this  was  uttered  was  more  than  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  could  stand ;  and,  muttering 
something  about  ‘supposing  it  was  a  mistake,’ 
he  effected  a  retreat,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  from 
Hook’s  companions,  in  which  the  other  occupants 
of  the  coffee-room,  the  waiters,  and  even  his  own 
‘  bull-dogs,’  were  constrained  to  join.” 

A  youth  of  Theodore  Hook’s  free  and 
easy  disposition,  utterly  unaccustomed  to 
any  kind  or  measure  of  restraint,  and  the 
companion  of  wits  and  “  men  about  town,” 
was  not  likely  to  become  a  very  tractable 
son  of  Alma  Mater ;  and  after  a  residence  of 
one,  or  at  most  a  couple  of  terms,  “  an  un¬ 
looked-for  turn  in  his  affairs”  enabled  him 
to  quit  Oxford,  if  with  no  great  accession  of 
honor  or  wisdom,  at  least  without  censure. 
These  are  the  words  of  his  biographer; 
there  is  the  same  indefiniteness  here  as  we 
observe  in  the  Ingoldsby  memoirs,  “  one, 
or  at  most  a  couple  of  terms ;”  and  as  to 
“  the  unlooked-for  turn  in  affiiirs,”  we  are 
not  told  what  that  turn  was,  unless  we  are 
to  consider  as  such  his  introduction,  “  after 
a  very  slight  probation,  into  the  order  of 
fashion,”  and  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
“  Eccentrics,”  on  the  same  memorable  night 
with  Sheridan,  Lord  Petersham,  and  others. 
An  intimacy  with  lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble 
princes,  mainly  brought  about  by  Hook’s 
exquisite  musical  taste,  and  extending  itself 
to  the  person  of  the  Prince-Regent,  also 
embraced  a  person  much  spoken  of  in  the 
Ingoldsby  memoirs — the  Rev.  Edward  (/an- 
non,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  ec¬ 
centricity  than  for  his  frailty  and  sad  history. 
Between  two  such  similar  spirits  a  close  in¬ 
timacy  established  itself,  but  the  favor  of 
royalty  was  soon  sacrificed  by  the  latter’s 
freedom  of  speech,  which  little  cared  for 
suavity  to  princes  or  their  favorites.  On  be¬ 
ing  requested  to  give  his  opinions  of  an  up¬ 
right  piano-forte,  an  instrument  then  but  re¬ 
cently  invented,  he  ran  his  hand,  light  as  a 
lady’s,  over  the  keys,  and  threw  himself 
back  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Cannon?” 
asked  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
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**  Why,  madam,  it  may  do  to  lock  up  your 
bread  and  cheese  in,  and  that’s  all  it’s  fit 
for,”  was  the  reply. 

“  We  are  tempted  to  give  one  more  anecdote  of 
this  extraordinary  being,  especially  as  tlie  subject 
of  our  memoir  was  himself  one  of  the  parties 
therein  concerned.  They  both  had  been  dining 
with  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  as  the  host  showed  un¬ 
equivocal  symptoms  of  indisposition — he  was  suf¬ 
fering  severely  from  gout  in  the  hand — the  party 
broke  up  early ;  and  all  but  Cannon  and  llook 
took  their  leave  by  about  eleven  o’clock.  Upon 
them  every  possible  hint  short  of  absolute  rude¬ 
ness  was  expended  in  vain ;  a  small  table  had 
been  wheeled  up  close  to  the  tire,  amply  furnish¬ 
ed  with  potations,  such  as  they  loved,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  wiled  away.  At  length,  unable 
to  endure  the  increasing  pain,  Price  quietly  sum¬ 
moned  up  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ^  black 
spirits  and  white,’  and,  leaving  his  guests  to  min¬ 
gle  as  they  might,  stole  off  unobserved  to  bed. 
Next  morning,  about  nine,  his  servant  entered  his 
room. 

“  ‘  Well,  sir,’  said  Price,  on  awaking,  ‘  pray 
at  what  time  did  those  two  gentlemen  go  last 
night?’ 

Go,  sir  V  repeated  the  man. 

“  ‘  I  asked  ye,  sir,  at  what  time  did  Mr.  llook 
and  M  r.  Cannon  go  V 

“  ‘  Oh,  they  are  not  gone  yet,  sir,’  replied  John  ; 

‘  they’ve  just  rung  for  coffee !’  ” 

There  were  redeeming  traits  in  Cannon’s 
character,  lively  generosity  and  pre-eminent 
disinterestedness,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
survive  his  errors. 

Spite  of  his  talents  and  conversational 
■powers.  Hook  was  unfortunate  in  his  affaires 
de  cmur,  the  first  of  which  his  biographer 
places  on  record  as  having  occurred  during  | 
a  brief  sojourn  at  Sunbury.  While  at  this 
place,  the  name  of  the  inn,  “  The  Flower 
Pot,”  suggested  to  Hook  one  of  his  practical 
jokes  ;  the  termination  of  which  not  being 
upon  record,  leaves  it  questionable  if  it  was 
of  a  character  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  chief  actor  therein. 

In  1812  Hook  was,  his  biographer  hints, 
through  the  influence  of  “the  fair  of  May 
hair,”  presented  with  the  appointment  of 
accountant-general  and  treasurer  at  the  Mau¬ 
ritius,  worth  about  £2,000  a  year.  Neither, 
however,  the  heat  of  the  climate  nor  the  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  of  his  situation  could 
calm  the  chamcteristic  exuberance  of  his 
spirits.  On  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner, 
the  new  accountant-general  amused  himself, 
and  frightened  the  island  out  of  its  propri- 
ety,  by  firing  salutes  to  the  honor  of  every 
person  present,  soldier  or  civilian,  including  | 


even  cook  and  scullion.  Such  perseverance 
in  one  particular  line  did  not  ensure  success 
in  another,  and  the  treasury  accounts  soon 
partook  of  that  confusion  which  generally 
reigned  where  Hook  was  concerned.  Upon 
this  unfortunate  subject  his  biographer  has 
added  little  to  what  Lis  already  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Quarterly^  (vol.  Ixxiii,)  and 
from  which  it  has  been  now  long  and  gene¬ 
rally  understood,  that  whatever  errors  there 
were  upon  the  part  of  Theodore,  they  were 
not  of  a  venial  character,  being  simply  er¬ 
rors  of  omission,  of  oversight,  and  neglect. 

Hook,  it  may  be"  observed,  without  being 
of  a  remarkably  superstitious  turn  of  mind, 
was  yet  not  prepared  to  discredit  spiritual, 
or,  as  some  foolishly  call  them,  supernatural 
existences. 

“  Philosophers,”  he  says,  in  a  preface  to 
“  Martha  the  Gypsey,”  “  may  prove,  and, 
in  the  might  of  their  ignoi’ance,  develop  and 
disclose,  argue  and  discuss,  but  when  the 
sage  who  sneers  at  the  possibility  of  ghosts, 
will  explain  to  me  the  doctrine  of  attraction 
and  gravitation,  or  tell  me  why  the  wind 
blows,  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  or  why 
the  light  shines — effects  perceptible  by  all 
men — then  will  I  admit  the  justice  of  his 
incredulity — then  will  I  join  the  ranks  of 
the  incredulous.” 

A  case  is  related  as  having  fallen  more 
immediately  under  Hook’s  observation,  which 
appears  to  be  the  counterpart  of  that  re¬ 
lated  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  “  Town,”  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  Lord  Craven’s  house.  Hook  was, 
however,  decidedly  superstitious  upon  some 
points.  He  always  gravely  maintained,  that 
his  miseries,  consequent  upon  the  Mauritius 
deficit,  were  foreshadowed  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  homeward,  by  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  the  original  “  Flying  Dutchman.” 
He  had  also  a  marked  dislike  to  being  the 

^  O 

thirteenth  in  company.  One  of  his  friends, 
who  was  himself  suspected  of  a  leaning  the 
same  way,  notes  in  the  following  words  an 
instance  of  this  weakness  : 

“  Dined  at  - ;  we  were  seated  twelve  in 

number,  when  Hook  arrived.  He  looked  at  first 
very  black  on  finding  himself  the  thirteenth,  but 

being  told  that  Y - ,  the  actor,  was  expected, 

immediately  took  his  seat,  and  the  evening  passed 
off  merrily  enough.  An  anecdote  was  given  in 
the  course  of  conversation  singularly  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  the  superstition  by  which  Hook  was  clear¬ 
ly  at  first  affected.  A  party  of  twelve  had  just 
sat  down,  and  one  of  the  guests  having  observed 
a  vacant  chair,  was  remarking  that  he  should 
hardly  like  to  be  the  person  destined  to  occupy 
that  seat,  when  a  tremendous  double  rap  was 
heard — the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr. 
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Fauntleroy*  announced — he  was  hanged  within 
the  year ! 

Hook  returned  to  England,  harassed  by 
diflficulties  and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
After  a  short  residence  at  Somer’s-Town, 
where  he  formed  that  connection  which, 
with  Ills  warm  heart  and  honorable  feelings, 
he  could  never  dissolve,  although  he  had 
never  sufficient  courage  to  render  it  sacred 
and  indissoluble,  and  many  months  of  du¬ 
rance  vile,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Putney, 
and  started,  with  the  assistance  of  his  old 
friend  Daniel  Terry,  a  small  periodical,  called 
The  Arcadian,”  but  which  had  little  either 
pastoral  in  its  name,  or  durable  in  its  com¬ 
position.  A  more  important  event  in  Hook’s 
life  was  the  establishment  of  the  John  Bull 
newspaper  at  the  close  of  1820.  It  is  to  the 
permanent  preservation  of  the  best  things 
contributed  to  this  paper  that  the  second 
volume  of  the  “  Life  and  Remains”  is  de¬ 
voted.  Four  years  after  his  connection  with 
the  John  Bull,  Hook  published  the  first  se¬ 
ries  of  that  collection  of  tales  which,  under 
the  title  of  “  Sayings  and  Doings,”  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  of  novelists. 
This  was  followed,  in  1830,  by  “  Maxwell,” 
generally  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of 
his  productions  ;  but  of  all  his  works,  the 
most  mirth- provoking  was  “  Gilbert  Gur¬ 
ney,”  of  which  his  ow'n  personal  adv’entures 
form  the  groundwork,  and  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  monthly  instalments  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  upon  his  undertaking  the 
editorship  of  that  long-established  favorite 
in  1836.  Hook  deprecated  the  practice, 
now  all  but  universal  among  popular  novel¬ 
ists,  of  delivering  his  tale  by  monthly  instal¬ 
ments.  One  of  his  last  letters,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Poole,  a  fellow-contributor  to  the  pages 


♦  Another  story  was  at  the  same  time  told  in 
connection  with  this  unfortunate  gentleman.  A 

Mr.  R - ,  a  wine-merchant,  was  very  intimate 

with  Fauntleroy,  and  with  a  few  friends  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining  with  him  frequently.  On  these 
occasions,  when  the  party  was  not  too  large,  the 
host  would  produce  some  very  choice  old  Lunelle 

wine,  of  which  R -  was  exceedingly  fond,  but 

Fauntleroy  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  say 
where  he  got  it,  or  how  it  could  be  obtained. 
When  the  latter  was  under  sentence  of  death,  his 
old  associates  visited  him  repeatedly,  and  at  their 

last  interview,  the  night  before  his  execution,  R - , 

after  having  bid  him  farewell  with. the  rest,  on  a 
sudden  paused  in  the  prison  passage,  returned  to 
the  cell,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  criminal — 
“  You’ll  pardon  my  pressing  the  subject,  but  now, 
at  all  events,  my  dear  friend,  you  can  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  tell  me  where  1  can  get  some  of  that 
Lunelle.” 


of  the  New  Monthly,  was  in  deprecation  of 
the  plan,  as  not  only  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
but  positively  fatal  to  anything  like  fair  de¬ 
velopment  of  plot.  “  Jack  Brag”  followed, 
a  sequel  to  “  Gilbert  Gurney,”  and  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  vulgar,  vain,  and  impudent  cross 
between  a  tallow-chandler  and  a  sporting 
gentleman,  met  with  great  success.  Lastly, 
“  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,”  published 
in  1839,  was  followed,  in  1840,  by  “Pre¬ 
cepts  and  Practice,”  a  collection  of  short 
papers  and  tales,  which  he  had  contributed 
to  the  New  Monthly  during  his  editorship. 
Two  other  works,  “  Fathers  and  Sons,”  and 
“  Peregrine  Bunce,”  were  never  finished  by 
their  original  author. 

The  success  of  his  novels  enabled  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook  to  start  once  more  in  the  world. 
He  rented  an  expensive  house,  furnished  it 
extravagantly,  sought  the  most  fashionable 
and  dissipated  society,  kept  open  table  and 
late  hours,  and  had  very  soon  to  beat  a 
retreat  once  more  to  the  friendly  banks  of 
the  Thames,  where,  in  a  pretty  villa  near 
Fulham  Bridge,  he  ultimately  breathed  his 
last ;  his  end,  hastened  by  a  career  w'hich 
had  never  spared  or  husbanded  either  phy¬ 
sical  or  mental  resources,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  treated  them  as  gifts  only  to  be  valued 
for  their  brilliancy,  and  the  strain  they  may 
be  capable  of  enduring,  entailing  thereby  the 
consequent  and  inevitable  result  of  a  prema¬ 
ture  extinction. 

The  production  of  thirty-eight  volumes 
within  sixteen  years — the  author  being  all 
the  while  editor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  of 
a  newspaper,  and  for  several  years  the  effi¬ 
cient  conductor  of  a  magazine — certainly 
affords,  as  the'  Quarterly  Ileview  remarks, 
sufficient  proof  that  he  never  sank  into  idle¬ 
ness.  In  all  his  works,  Hook  paid  little 
regard  to  consecutiveness,  or  regularity,  or 
even  to  style.  He  aimed  at  delineation  of 
character — at  striking  and  ludicrous  scenes 
and  situations — at  reflecting  the  language 
and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  this  he 
accomplished,  in  some  of  his  works,  with  a 
success  that  produced  many  rivals,  but  few 
superiors.  Yet  with  all  these  successes,  and 
although  in  receipt  of  a  large  income — pro¬ 
bably  not  less  than  £3,000  a  year  by  his 
writings — passages  in  those  parts  of  his  diary 
which  have  been  published  disclose  frequent 
struggles,  ever-deepening  distresses  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  which,  while  they  are  often  inexpres¬ 
sibly  touching,  ought  not  to  be  without  their 
lesson. 
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“  I  PURPOSE  to  write,”  says  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  history  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  James  the  Second,  down  to  the  time 
which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  liv¬ 
ing” — a  task  often  undertaken  and  performed 
before,  and  even  which  Mr.  Macaulay’s  la¬ 
bors  will  not  prevent  others  in  times  to  come 
from  attempting.  The  epoch  chosen  is 
among  the  most  important  of  the  many 
crises  of  our  political  fortunes.  The  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  are  still  felt  by 
us ;  and  the  conflict  of  opinions  which 
brought  about  that  great  change  still  goes 
on,  though  it  be  in  a  mitigated  form,  and 
subject  to  rules  which  that  very  Revolution 
made  a- part  of  the  great  charter  of  our  lib¬ 
erties.  To  one  who  can,  in  these,  our  times 
of  tierce  political  strife,  forcibly  and  com¬ 
pletely  withdraw  himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  whirl,  and  confusion,  and  passion,  which 
is  all  around  and  about  him ;  who  can,  with 
a  calm  philosophy,  peruse  and  think  upon 
the  brilliant  work  now  before  us,  it  must 
prove  a  subject  of  curious  and  deeply  inte¬ 
resting  speculation.  The  author,  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
principles  which  now  govern  our  statesmen, 
when  viewed  in  juxtaposition,  inculcate  of 
themselves  a  lesson  of  wisdom  which  we 
should  all  do  well  to  accept. 

The  author — and  when  we  speak  of  him, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  attain  wholly  to 
that  calm  philosophy  we  have  so  strongly 
recommended,  feelings  of  personal  regard 
making  us  partial  judges  in  all  that  relates 
to  him — the  author  brings  to  the  task  he 
has  undertaken  qualities,  which,  though  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  due  fulfillment,  are  yet  so  rare 
as  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  Gibbon 
gravely  describes  the  advantages  he  had 
derived  from  his  service  in  the  militia,  say- 
ing,  grandiloquently — “The  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion,  gave  me  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion ; 
and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grena¬ 
diers  [the  /reader  may  smile]  has  not  been 
useless  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.**  Mr.  Macaulay’s  work  is  the  history. 


not  so  much  of  England,  as  of  English  par¬ 
ties,*  which,  though  they  bo  actuated  by 
principles  which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  which  at  all  times  of  man’s  history  have 
been  in  active  operation,  still  have  received 
among  us  peculiar  modifications,  and  mani¬ 
fest  themselves,  in  consequence  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
To  understand  these  peculiarities,  and  ap¬ 
preciate  their  value  properly,  requires,  on 
the  part  of  the  historian,  knowledge  and 
habits  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  party 
man.  Parliamentary  struggles  cannot  be  so 
well  described  and  so  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  as  by  one  who  himself  has  borne  a 
share  in  the  contests  of  Parliament ;  and  no 
one  so  well  as  he  who  has  had  some  insight 
into  the  practical  working  of  our  law,  can 
solve  the  many  legal  problems  which  arise 
in  our  constitutional  history.  But  a  mere 
party  man  will  take  a  party  view ;  will  be  a 
partial  witness,  a  biased  judge ;  and  a  law¬ 
yer,  whose  mind  has  been  warped  by  habits 
acquired  and  fixed  by  a  life  spent  in  the 
courts,  can  hardly  so  extend  his  view,  as  to 
take  in  the  “  range  of  empire.’’  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  fortunes  have,  fortunately,  given  him 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
necessary,  without  contracting  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  so  often  render 
that  knowledge  useless ;  and  his  f ery  want 
of  success  as  a  party  politician  has  contribu¬ 
ted  mainly  to  endow  him  so  strikingly  with 
the  qualities  of  an  impartial  and  sagacious 
historian.  From  his  earliest  youth  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  destined  to  be  a  politician. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Whig  camp,  in  the 
hope  that  one  day  he  would  prove  a  useful, 

*  We  must  guard  ourselves  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
from  the  mistaken  conception  that  may  attend  this 
assertion.  His  history  is,  in  our  opinion,  pre-emin¬ 
ently  a  history  of  parties;  but  it  is  also  something 
more.  And  the  author’s  multifarious  reading  has 
enabled  him  to  draw  an  interesting  coraparisiMi  be¬ 
tween  the  present  material  condition  of  England, 
and  that  which  existed  in  the  times  of  James  II. 
See  cliap.  iii.  See  also  Mr.  Macaulay’s  description 
of  what  ne  conceives  to  be  the  duties  of  an  historian, 
voL  L  p.  3. 
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that  is,  an  expert  and  unscrnpulovs,  partisan. 
The  hard-working  men  of  party  are  with  ns 
almost  always  men  of  comparatively  humble 
fortunes,  whose  mental  powers  have  raised 
them  to  eminence.  In  the  long  array  of 
modem  English  statesmen,  few  can  be  found 
who  have  not  in  youth  been  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  the  comparative  narrowness  of 
their  means,  or  by  the  desire  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  from  an  obscure  position.  Of  these 
youths,  accident  placed  some  in  the  Tory, 
some  in  the  Whig  ranks.  The  magnates  of 
each  party,  with  true  worldly  wisdom,  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  aspirants  of  this 
description ;  and  hailed  with  satisfaction, 
and  rewarded  with  applause,  and,  when  able, 
with  place,  the  gradual  ma^iifestation  of 
capacity  which  party  struggles  have  called 
forth.  The  Whig  party,  being  in  reality 
excluded  from  power  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  could  not  offer,  as  a  means 
of  allurement  to  their  ranks,  the  advantages 
of  office ;  but  these  seductions  were  well 
supplied  by  the  social  blandishments  which, 
in  their  place,  were  lavishly  employed.  The 
great  Whig  houses  were  always  open,  the 
smiles  of  the  leaders,  men  and  women,  were 
always  ready,  their  warm  and  well-sustained 
applause  was  always  given,  when  any  young 
man  gave  promise  of  the  power  and  the  will 
to  join  their  ranks  and  fight  their  battles. 
The  expectations  with  which  young  aspirants 
have  been  thus  trained  and  fostered  have 
oftentimes  been  deceived ;  and  many  a  repu¬ 
tation  has  by  party  applause  been  built  up, 
and  for  a  few  years  maintained,  but  when 
left  at  last  to  support  itself  by  its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  strength,  (as  in  all  cases  must  inevita¬ 
bly  happen,)  has  broken  down  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Some,  which  would  have  well 
repaid  all  the  care  and  interest  shown  toward 
them,  have  been  snatched  away  by  death, 
leaving  behind  unavailing  regrets,  and  the 
visions  of  a  hope  now  for  ever  disappointed.* 
In  the  days  of  our  youth,  among  the  various 
names  bruited  in  society  as  of  men  from 
whom  political  prophets  expected  much, 
none  stood  higher  than  the  name  of  the 
gifted  author  of  this  History.  Even  in  his 
boyish  years,  his  future  renown  was  confi¬ 
dently  predicted,  and  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Whigs  already  counted  on  the  benefit  to 


*  Read,  as  an  illustration  of  tliis  remark,  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Francis  Homer.  They  exhibit  the  fair  side 
of  political  patronage,  and  give  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  kindness  and  care  of  the  patrons ;  but  Homer 
was  to  be  their  great  card,  and  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  young — ay,  and  old  Whigs  of 
his  day.  His  loss  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  party. 


their  party  to  be  derived  from  the  splendor 
and  power  of  his  eloquence,  from  his  learn¬ 
ing,  his  varied  acquirements,  his  brilliant  and 
dazzling  style.  Every  fresh  effort  on  his 
part,  whether  as  a  poet  or  as  an  essayist, 
was  hailed  as  a  triumph ;  and  the  hour  was 
impatiently  expected  when  he  might,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  verify  the  predictions  of 
his  ardent  friends,  and  justify  the  eulogies  of 
his  many  admirers.  Some  there  were, 
however,  who  had  studied  carefully  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  who  knew  accu¬ 
rately  the  nature  of  the  assembly  in  which 
he  was  expected  to  render  his  party  service, 
and  they  even  then  whispered  doubts  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  all  those  prophecies  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  w’hich  his  sanguine  friends  had  so 
boldly  indulged.  The  brilliant  essayist  is 
not  always — in  fact,  is  seldom — a  ready  and 
powerful  debater.  To  be  a  great  orator,  an 
orator  of  the  highest  class,  a  man  must,  in¬ 
deed,  be  a  great  writer ;  but  it  is  not  given 
to  every  great  wnter  to  be  a  great  orator 
likewise.  In  addition  to  mental  peculiai^i- 
ties,  there  were  others,  belonging  to  the 
temper  and  nature  of  the  man  himself,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a  politi¬ 
cian.  The  fastidious  and  delicate  tastes  of 
a  scholar,  unless  attended  by  a  passionate 
ambition  and  an  iron  will,  are  so  offended, 
so  shocked,  by  the  coarseness,  the  littleness, 
the  baseness,  the  hideous  immorality,  the 
surpassing*  selfishness,  and  the  marvellous 
ignorance,  which  are  inevitably  encountered 
by  all  who  mingle  in  political  contention, 
that  he  feels  himself  debased  by  contact 
with  things  so  degrading,  and  eagerly  seeks 
for  an  excuse  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  so 
full  of  loathsome  and  contaminating  influen¬ 
ces.  Some  there  are  who  see  all  this,  and 
seeing,  abhor  it,  but  who  are  willing  to  en¬ 
counter  all  the  abominations  as  evils  incident 
to  humanity,  which  good  men  must  face  if 
they  desire  to  see  them  controlled  and  di¬ 
minished.  But  these  are  men  of  ardent, 
active  courage,  sanguine  temper,  and  inflexi¬ 
ble  perseverance.  To  this  hardihood  and 
courage  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  united  a 
taste  as  refined  as  that  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  retiring  scholar.  But  a  powerful  will,  a 
strong  passion,  enables  its  possessor  to  face 
without  shrinking  those  loathsome  scenes 
which  overpower,  because  they  disgust,  the 
pure-minded  man,  who  is  not  thus  pro¬ 
tected. 

The  result  justified  the  predictions  of  those 
w'ho  had  thus  more  narrowly  scanned  the 
mental  and  moral  character  of  the  young 
Whig  partisan.  It  is  needless  to  mince  the 
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matter,  or  to  pick  our  phrases,  when  the 
shortest  and  simplest  is  at  hand,  and  com¬ 
pletely  explains  what  we  wish  to  express — 
Mr.  Macaulay  failed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.*  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  not  listened  to.  He  was  listened  to, 
and  with  pleasure ;  but  as  far  as  the  debate 
was  concerned,  the  speech  he  delivered  might 
as  well  have  been  printed  as  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  reserved  as  a  pleasure 
for  the  arm-chair  and  the  study,  with  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  the  door  hermetically 
closed,  dressing-gown  and  slippers  on,  and 
paper-knife  in  hand.  The  essay,  in  this  way 
enjoyed,  would  be  delightful ;  the  speech  was 
a  beautiful  thing  out  of  place — a  marble 
statue  exposed  to  London  weather — Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  mahogany  wheelbarrow  em¬ 
ployed  for  real  work.  We  suspect  that  no¬ 
body  more  completely  understands  this  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  House  of  Commons’  career 
than  Mr.  Macaulay  himself.  He  knows  that 
men  a  thousand  times  his  inferiors  exercise 
an  influence  in  the  House  that  he  never  pos¬ 
sessed — an  influence  which  his  very  excel¬ 
lence  prevents  his  ever  hoping  to  acquire. 
The  bustling  and  the  vulgar  politician  pushes 
by  him  in  the  crowd,  and  takes  a  foremost 
place  simply  because  he  is  bustling  and  is 
vulgar.  The  Esquimaux  feeds  with  delight 
upon  garbage,  the  very  sight  of  which  turns 
the  stomach  of  a  civilized  man. 

But  the  experience  acquired  as  a  member 
of  Parliament,  though  not  leading  to  great 
parliamentary  success,  was  eminently  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  historian  of  the  parties  which  still 
carry  on  their  contest  for  power  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  The  eight  sessions 
that  I  sat  in  Parliament,”  says  Gibbon,  “  were 
a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  first  and  most 
essential  virtue  of  an  historian.”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
aulay  has,  however,  far  transcended  the  hum¬ 
ble  position  with  which  the  great  historian 
was  satisfied.  The  experience  of  Gibbon  was 
gained  simply  as  “  a  mute,”  to  use  his  own 
phrase  ;  and  his  official  position  was  merely 
that  of  an  obsequious  lord  of  trade.  But 
Mr.  Macaulay,  though  speaking  rarely,  spoke 
always  with  a  certain  effect ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  debate — one  which 
it  took  a  long  time  to  load,  and  still  more  to 
bring  into  position:  when  fired  it  made  a 

*  What  is  failure  for  a  man  who  aspires  to  tfi^ 
highest  position,  and  who  is  endowed  with  abilities 
of  the  highest  order,  would  in  an  inferior  person  be 
considered  success.  But  mediocrity  is  an  advantage 
not  permitted  to  men  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  stamp. 
There  is  no  medium.  If  they  do  not  attain  com¬ 
plete  success,  they  fail. 


great  noise — hurt  some  of  the  enemy,  per¬ 
haps,  and  frightened  some ;  but  the  action 
was  always  decided  before  the  gun  could  be 
reloaded.  Still  he  was  a  great  gun,  and, 
from  his  urbanity  and  perfectly  unaffected 
manners,  a  favorite  with  all  parties.  Return¬ 
ing  from  India,  where  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  law-maker  as  well  as  an  administrative 
functionary,  he  was  again  sent  to  Parliament, 
and  on  his  friends  coming  into  office  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  To  a  mind 
like  his,  fraught  with  the  knowlege  of  past 
times,  the  being  thus  admitted  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  great  political  threatrc  must 
have  been  of  infinite  use  and  interest.  He 
could  compare  the  reality  with  the  relation 
of  it — the  daily  record  of  events  with  that 
truer  history  which  his  position  enabled  him 
to  learn.  Read  with  such  an  experience, 
the  history  of  the  past  became  something 
more  than  an  old  almanac,  and  the  intrigues 
of  days  gone  by  might  be  judged  by  and 
compared  with  those  which  he  must  have 
seen  carried  on  around  him.  But  the  active 
life  of  a  cabinet  minister  was  hardly  com¬ 
patible  with  the  careful  study  of  history  and 
the  composition  of  a  laborious  work.  For¬ 
tunately  for  us,  and  we  sincerely  believe  for¬ 
tunately  for  himself,  the  bigots  of  Edinburgh 
quarrelled  with  their  gifted  representative, 
and  chose  some  obscure  person,  of  a  spirit 
more  congenial  with  their  own,  to  speak 
their  vulgar  sentiments  and  protect  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Macaulay  lost  his  election,  and  then  was  seen 
the  Whig  appreciation  of  great  ability  that 
was  not  directly  useful  to  themselves  politi¬ 
cally.  Had  Mr.  Macaulay  proved  himself 
an  active  and  powerful  debater,  his  loss 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  ministrj",  and 
means  would  have  been  found  to  put  a  va¬ 
cant  seat  at  his  command.  But  the  brilliant 
essayist  and  converser,  the  poet  and  the  his¬ 
torian,  might,  indeed,  confer  lustre  upon  his 
colleagues  by  his  association  with  them  ;  but 
he  was  of  no  particular  assistance  to  them  in 
the  daily  conflicts  which  they  had  to  wage  in 
the  Commons.  Seat  after  seat,  as  they  be¬ 
came  vacant,  found  members,  but  none 
seemed  fit  for  the  excluded  cabinet  minister. 
Young  and  mute  sprigs  of  great  Whig  houses 
slid  into  seats  that  would  joyfully  have  se¬ 
lected  Mr.  Macaulay,  had  not  means  been 
taken  to  make  the  constituencies  pass  him 
by.  The  studied  slight  became  an  insult, 
which,  though  not  complained  of,  must  have 
been  felt.  A  high-minded  man  could  not 
brook  the  indignity,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  avail¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  plea  which  his  forced  ex- 
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elusion  afforded  him  and  retired  from  office, 
and,  apparently,  from  public  political  life. 
Had  he  been  some  scion  of  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  families,  dull  and  incompetent,  without 
a  spark  of  ability,  and  of  no  earthly  use ;  or 
had  he,  in  place  of  the  Muse  of  poetry  and 
history,  wooed  and  won  some  plain,  and 
dowerless,  and  fading  maiden,  of  some  lordly 
house,  his  merits  would  have  been  differently 
appreciated  and  far  otherwise  rewarded. 

Withdrawing  himself,  then,  from,  the 
actual  business  of  politics,  freed  from  party 
ties,  at  his  ease,  and  content  with  his  posi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Macaulay,  without  casting  “  a  lin¬ 
gering  look  behind,”  betook  himself,  earnestly 
and  with  pleasure,  to  pursuits  more  conge¬ 
nial  to  his  spirit  than  politics  had  ever 
proved ;  and  the  result  of  his  busy  leisure, 
rich  with  the  wisdom  of  his  more  active  life, 
now  lies  before  us.  The  calm  judgment  of 
the  philosopher  has  been  assisted  by  the 
experience  of  the  practical  statesman.  In 
the  full  vigor  of  his  intellect,  willingly,  nay, 
with  eagerness,  he  has,  as  a  labor  of  love, 
and  not  as  a  mere  refuge  from  ennui,  assumed 
the  task  of  recording  the  history  of  the  last 
great  English  revolution.  The  position  and 
the  past  life  of  the  historian  thus  give  addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  the  great  story  which  he 
relates. 

A  mind  from  its  very  dawn  thus  trained, 
a  life  thus  passed,  were  admirable  prepara¬ 
tives  for  him  who  was  to  write  the  history 
of  the  great  political  parties  of  his  country. 
These  parties  are,  in  fact,  not  peculiar  to 
England  ;  but  the  form  they  have  assumed, 
the  mode  of  their  warfare,  the  points  upon 
which  the  conflicts  have  arisen,  and  the  inci¬ 
dents  upon  which  their  alternate  triumphs 
have  depended,  these  have  been  and  are  all 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  by  ourselves  can 
alone  be  completely  explained. 

In  September,  1641,  the  Long  Parliament 
adjourned : 

“  The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament  lasted 
six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  the  Houses  met 
again,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in 
our  history.  From  that  day  dates  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  two  great  parties  which  have  ever 
since  alternately  governed  the  country.  In  one 
.sense,  indeed,  the  distinction,  which  then  became 
obvious,  had  always  existed,  and  always  must 
exist.  For  it  had  its  origin  in  diversities  of 
temper,  of  understanding,  and  of  interest,  which 
are  found  in  all  societies,  and  which  will  be  found 
till  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  by  the  charm  of  habit,  and  by  the 
charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery  and  me¬ 
chanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture,  nay,  even 
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in  mathematics,  we  find  this  distinction.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  a  class  of  men,  who  cling  with 
fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even 
when  convinced  by  overpowering  reasons,  that 
innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with 
many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We  find  also, 
everywhere,  another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in 
hope,  bold  in  speculation,  always  pressing  for¬ 
ward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfections  of  what¬ 
ever  exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks 
and  inconveniences  which  attend  improvements, 
and  disposed  to  give  every  change  credit  for 
being  an  improvement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both 
classes  there  is  something  to  approve.  But  of 
both  the  best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far 
from  the  common  frontier.  The  extreme  section 
of  the  one  class  consists  of,  bigoted  dotards  ;  the 
extreme  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics.” — Vol.  i,  p.  98. 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  two  great 
principles  here  described,  as  they  have  been 
evolved  in  the  political  strife  of  Englishmen, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  whole  work, 
of  which  the  two  volumes  now  before  us 
form  a  most  important  section  ;  a  section, 
indeed,  which,  considering  who  is  the  histo¬ 
rian,  and  what  the  peculiar  questions  in 
dispute,  and  also  what  the  condition,  not 
merely  of  England,  but  of  all  the  civilized 
world,  now  is,  excites  an  interest  more  lively 
and  intense  than  any  which  is  raised  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  subsequent  events, 
except,  indeed,  those  which  belong  to  the 
great  Revolution  of  France.  The  successful 
resistance  of  those  who  opposed  James  II, 
gave  to  the  English  constitution  its  peculiar 
form  and  character,  and  by  so  doing,  insured 
the  establishment  of  what  are  now  called 
constitutional  governments,  in  England,  in 
America,  and  subsequently  in  Continental 
Europe.  View^ed  from  this  point,  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1 688  can  be  matched  for  its  influence 
on  human  happiness  by  few  periods,  if, 
indeed,  by  any,  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  multitude  and 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  that  have 
resulted,  and  are  yet  destined  to  result,  from 
this  memorable  struggle.  If,  however,  we 
withdraw'  our  gaze  from  this  wdde  range 
of  vision,  and  more  narrowly  and  specifically 
scan  the  precise  nature  of  the  dispute  then 
raised,  if  we  obtain  an  accurate  idea,  not  only 
of  the  principles  at  issue,  but  also  of  the  very 
questions  upon  which  the  issue  was  taken ; 
if  we  consider  by  whom  the  story  is  told, 
and  the  class  of  politicians  to  whom  he 
belongs,  his  calm  temper,  his  large  and 
generous  view's,  his  benevolent  spirit,  his 
thorough  fairness  and  unvarying  urbanity 
and  gentleness,  then,  we  say,  however 
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much  on  separate  questions  we  maj  find 
ourselves  opposed  to  him,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  we  have  seldom,  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  historical  reading,  re¬ 
ceived  lessons  so  important,  in  a  form  so 
winning  and  graceful ;  that  rarely  has  a  more 
suggestive  work  been  presented  to  our  con¬ 
sideration  ;  that  we  have  met  with  none 
which  has  been  marked  by  a  more  elevated 
and  generous  morality  ;  the  general  spirit  of 
which  was  more  ennobling,  the  separate 
details  more  instructive ;  one,  in  fact,  from 
which  a  practical  man  could  derive  better 
rules  for  action,  or  a  thoughtful  man  graver 
subjects  for  speculation. 

Exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
since,  James  II.  was,  without  a  blow  having 
been  struck,  hurled  from  his  throne,  and 
driven  from  his  country  an  exile  and  a  beg¬ 
gar.  Four  years  before  he  had  begun  his 
reign  with  every  prospect  of  peace  and 
“prosperity,  and  possessed  of  a  power  almost 
despotic.  His  brother  and  predecessor  had 
baffled,  and  apparently  completely  subdued, 
the  enemies  of  his  house.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Stuarts  seemed  now  steadily  re-estab¬ 
lished.  The  parties,  and  they  were,  or 
rather  had  been,  many,  who  had  resisted 
successfully  Charles  I,  were  scattered, 
humbled,  nay,  extinguished.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  look  back  with  horror 
upon  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
to  hold  up,  not  merely  as  seditious,  but 
blasphemous,  any  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
The  No-popery  cry  was,  apparently,  forever 
hushed,  and  the  Exclusionists  were,  by  the 
triumphant  accession  of  James,  utterly  de¬ 
feated  and  silenced.  Not  merely  were  the 
old  Republicans  and  Puritans  thus  extirpated 
or  silenced,  but  the  Whigs  in  politics,  the 
Presbyterians  in  religion,  and,  in  fact,  all 
sects  and  parties,  except  the  Tories  and  the 
Catholics,  were  prostrate  and  humbled.  The 
parliament  which  met  the  king  on  his  ac¬ 
cession,  believed  the  solemn  *  promises  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established. 
They  voted  dutiful  addresses,  and  gave  all 
the  money  he  asked.  A  large  majority  was 
of  the  Tory  party,  adopting  passive  obedi¬ 
ence  as  their  rule  of  political  conduct,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
their  old  opponents,  the  Whigs  and  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  Church,  still  trembling  at  the 
recollection  of  the  Presbyterian  parliament, 
and  the  subsequent  protectorate  of  Oliver, 
was  for  the  moment  rejoicing,  and  submissive 


to  the  king.  The  judges  and  Westminster 
Hall  generally  were,  if  possible,  more  sub¬ 
missive  than  the  church  ;  and  proved  their 
loyalty  by  forgetting  all  their  law,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  justice,  truth  and  mercy. 
A  large  army  was  raised  ;  its  ranks,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  being  recruited  by  Catholics 
from  Ireland,  and  officered  by  Catholics, 
either  pretended  or  real.  The  navy  was 
deemed  peculiarly  obedient,  and  even 
affectionate  to  the  monarch,  who  had,  when 
a  subject,  served  as  a  sailor,  and  always 
manifested  a  great  interest  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  marine.  The  aristocracy  and  landed 
gentry  generally  were  loud  in  their  dutiful 
professions — questioning  no  exercise, of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  as  profuse  of  their 
money  as  of  their  professions  of  obedience. 
Civil  liberty  had  ceased  to  exist.  Then, 
indeed,  the  indignant  description  by  Tacitus, 
of  Roman  degradation,  might,  with  deplora¬ 
ble  truth,  have  been  applied  to  the  miserable 
submission  of  the  whole  English  people :  “  At 
Romee  mere  in  servitium  consoles,  patres, 
eques ;  quanto  quis  inlustrior,  tanto  magis 
falsi,  ac  festinantes.” 

The  horrible  atrocities  committed  by  Jef¬ 
fries  and  by  Kirke  in  the  west — the  many 
judicial  murders  in  the  City  and  at  West¬ 
minster — the  ferocious  punishments  inflicted 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  punishments  which  made  death 
itself  a  mercy  ;  all  these  terrible  deeds  in¬ 
cited  to  no  resistance,  hardly  raised  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  complaint  or  remonstrance.  The 
word  of  the  king  had  been  given  and  ac¬ 
cepted — by.  anticipation  he  was  called  James 
the  Just;  and  his  people’s  faith  in  his  title 
to  ihis  glorious  character  was  unshaken  by 
the  violation  of  all  justice  and  all  law,  by 
judges  selected,  applauded,  and  rewarded 
by  him :  that  faith  stood  firm,  evtn  when 
the  reeking  soldiers  of  Kirke  received  from 
their  grateful  monarch  caresses  and  rewards, 
and  were  greeted  with  a  blasphemous,  but 
applauding  mockery,  as  Kirke’s  Lambs.* 

“James  was  now  (1685)  at  the  height  of 
power  and  prosperity.  Both  in  England  arJ 

*  “  When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  He  still  continued  to  command 
his  old  soldiers,  who  were  designated  sometimes  as 
the  First  Tangier  Regiment,  and  sometimes  as 
Queen  Catherine’s  Regiment  As  they  had  been 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on  an  infidel 
nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  emblem 
— the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device, 
and  with  a  bitterly  ironical  meaning,  these  men, 
the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the  English  army, 
were  called  Kirke’s  Lambs.” — Vol.  i,  pp.  633,  34. 
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Scotland  he  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  and  had 
punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  indeed 
excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  but  had,  at  the  same 
time,  effectually  quelled  their  courage.  The 
Whig  party  seemed  extinct.  The  name  of  Whig 
was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  parliament  was  devoted  to  the  king,  and  it 
was  in  his  power  to  keep  that  parliament  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.  The  Church  was  louder  than 
ever  in  professions  of  attachment  to  him,  and  had 
during  the  late  insurrection  acted  up  to  these 
professions.  The  judges  were  his  tools ;  and  if 
they  ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  re¬ 
move  them.  The  corporations  were  filled  with 
his  creatures.  Ilis  revenues  far  exceeded  those 
of  his  predecessors.  ...  It  seemed,  indeed,  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  demand  more  than 
the  Commons  were  disposed  to  give.  Already 
they  had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  de¬ 
sirous  to  maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired, and 
that  they  were  by  no  means  extreme  to  mark  his 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  In¬ 
deed,  eleven-twelfths  of  the  members  were  either 
dependents  of  the  court,  or  zealous  cavaliers  from 
the  country.  There  were  few  things  which  such 
an  assembly  could  pertinaciously  refuse  to  the 
sovereign;  and,  happily  for  the  nation,  those  few 
things  were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had 
set  his  heart.” — Vol.  ii,  pp.  1,  3. 

So  long  as  James  confined  his  despotism 
to  acts  merely  of  encroachment  on  rights  af¬ 
fecting  temporal  things,  he  met  with  no 
opposition ;  and  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  able  quietly,  and  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  establish  a  permanent  army,  and  to 
repeal  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  had  his  sub¬ 
jects  supposed  that  he  would  keep  the  pro¬ 
mises  he  had  made  respecting  the  Established 
Church.  His  use  of  a  dispensing  power  was 
not  questioned,  until  he  employed  it  for  the 
purpose  of  thrusting  Catholics  into  offices 
from  which  by  law  they  were  excluded.  The 
power  which,  of  all  others,  the  English 
nation  has  been  most  prone  to  guard  with 
jealous  care — the  power  of  taxation — had 
been  freely,  and  without  let  or  hinderance, 
exercised  by  James  on  his  accession.  Duties 
which  had  been  imposed  only  for  the  life  of 
he  late  king,  he  had  by  his  mere  pleasure, 
and  by  his  own  power,  continued.  For  this 
great  breach  of  the  constitution  he  had  been 
with  servile  adulation  thanked  in  grave  ad¬ 
dresses  from  grave  societies — from  lawyers,* 

*  The  Middle  Temple,  the  members  of  which, 
at  that  time,  appear  to  have  been  eager  courtiers, 
in  an  address  to  James,  declared  that  thanks  ought 
to  be  paid  his  majesty  for  asserting  his  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  “  wliich  is  the  very  life  of  the  law,  and  our 
profession ;  .  .  .  .  which  prerogatives,  as  we  have 
studied  to  know  them,  so  we  are  resolved  to  defend 
them,  by  asserting  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  that 
divine  maxim— A  Deo  Bex,  d  rege  See 

Rapin,  voL  xv.,  p.  97. 


merchants,  and  churchmen.  Moreover,  per¬ 
secution  was  not  unpalatable,  if  exercised 
upon  the  Puritan  party.  The  now  dominant 
Tories  saw  with  complacency  the  rude  trial 
to  which  Baxter  was  subject,  and  approved 
of  the  imprisonment  which  followed  that  le¬ 
gal  mockery — his  only  offense  being,  “  that 
he  had  with  some  bitterness  complained  of 
the  persecution  which  the  Dissenters  suf¬ 
fered.  That  men  who,  for  not  using  the 
Prayer-book,  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  stripped  of  their  property,  and  locked 
up  in  dungeons,  should  dare  to  utter  a  mur¬ 
mur,  was  then  thought  a  high  crime  against 
the  State  and  the  Church.” — Vol.  i,  p.  491. 
When,  however,  the  king  proceeded  one  step 
further,  the  judgment  passed  by  the  nation 
on  his  conduct  was  insUintly  reversed.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  but  that  James  de¬ 
sired  not  simply  the  toleration,  but  the 
supremacy  of  the  Catholics.  We  are  not  to 
be  driven  from  this  belief  by  any  professions 
to  the  contrary,  which  James  was  in  the 
habit  of  making.  His  professions  were  al¬ 
ways  such  as  he  supposed  his  interests 
required,  and  repugnance  to  utter  a  falsehood 
never  stood  between  him  and  his  desires. 
On  his  accession,  he  was  far  from  believing 
that  the  people  would  acknowledge  him  as 
king,  and  be  obedient  to  his  will.  He  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  meeting  of  his  first  council, 
was  profuse  of  promises  “  to  mainUin  and 
preserve  th^  government,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  as  it  is  now  established  by  law.” 
When,  however,  he  found  the  people  obedi¬ 
ent,  the  parliament  obsequious,  his  language 
changed,  and  he  began  to  disclose  his  real 
intentions.  At  first,  he  declared  that  he 
sought  only  toleration  for  his  own  religion. 
He  quickly  proved,  nevertheless,  that  tole¬ 
ration  would  not  content  him.  All  the  high 
offices  of  state  were  rapidly  conferred  upon 
Catholics.  All  Protestants  who  refused  to 
sfo  heart  and  hand  with  the  kinjf  in  establish- 
ing  Catholic  supremacy  were  dismissed — a 
subserviency  which  stopped  only  at  this  ex¬ 
treme  point,  tvas  held  as  nothing ;  no  matter 
how  near  in  kindred,  how  deserving  by  past 
services  the  person  might  be  who  refused 
this  last  proof  of  perfect  obedience,  he  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed  and  di.sgraced. 
Ormond,  the  most  devoted  of  cavaliers ; 
Clarendon  and  Rochester,  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  the  king,  were  dismissed  from  office 
and  from  favor,  so  soon  as  they  showed 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  supporting  the  king  in 
his  grand  scheme  of  establishing  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
moment  at  which  the  king  began  to  feel 
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himself  secure  on  his  throne,  that  moment 
he  began  to  disclose  his  real  aims  ;  and  as 
his  security  increased,  his  disclosures  be¬ 
came  more  complete.  Mr.  Macaulay’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  James’s  conduct  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  deserve  every  consideration,  but  do 
not,  we  fairly  own,  win  our  complete  as¬ 
sent  : — 

“  His  religion  was  still  under  proscription. 
Many  rigorous  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
appeared  on  the  Statute-book,  and  had  within  no 
long  time  been  rigorously  executed.  The  Test 
Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office  all 
who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  when  the  fictions  of 
Oates  had  driven  the  nation  wild,  it  had  been 
provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  either  house 
of  parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation.  That  the  king  should 
wish  to  obtain  for  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 
a  complete  toleration,  w'as  natural  and  right ;  nor 
„  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  by  a  little  pa¬ 
tience,  prudence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration 
might  have  been  obtained.” — Vol.  ii,  p.  6. 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  last  assertion  we 
have  great  doubts.  The  people  of  England 
dreaded  and  hated  Popery,  not  merely  as  a 
political  institution,  but  as  a  religion.  The 
dread  and  the  hate  acted  on  and  increased 
each  other  ;  and  men,  not  merely  of  the  most 
mighty  intellect,  but  also  possessed  of  the 
most  enlarged  and  benevolent  tolerance, 
made  an  exception  in  all  their  reasonings, 
and  all  their  proposed  regulations,  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  position  of  the  Catholics  in 
England.  Milton  and  Locke,  two  names  ever 
to  be  revered  by  all  to  whom  genius  and 
worth  are  objects  of  reverence,  have  express¬ 
ly  and  by  name  excepted  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  from  that  large  scheme  of  religious 
liberty  which  through  life  they  steadily  ad¬ 
vocated.  The  one  wrote  before  James  had 
by  his  rash  schemes  excited  and  alarmed 
every  Protestant  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
the  other  was  an  exile  in  consequence  of 
these  schemes,  when  he  composed  his  cele¬ 
brated  paper  on  Toleration.  Both,  how  ever, 
in  fact,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  the  danger  of  granting  political  power  to 
the  Papists,  and  the  repugnance  of  Locke  to 
give  them  power  is  not  greater  than  that 
evinced  by  Milton;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  James 
would  have  induced  the  English,  and  more 
especially  the  Scottish  people,  to  consent  to 
any  scheme  by  wdiich  political  powder  w’as  to 
be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Church.  A  long  experience  was  needed  to 
convince  those  who  led  the  public  opinion, 


that  the  tenets  held  by  the  Papists  were  not 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  a  constitutional 
government.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope  was  as  fiercely  contest¬ 
ed  in  France  as  in  England — contested  indeed 
under  different  names,  and  in  a  different  form, 
from  those  which  marked  the  conflict  in  this 
country.  But  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church  were  as  marked  an  opposition  to  the 
Papal  dominion  as  was  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  itself.  The  Church  of  France,  however, 
had  not  allied  itself  with  any  party  vindica¬ 
ting  civil  as  well  as  religious  freedom,  and, 
therefore,  never  came  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  regal  as  well  as  papal  authority.  In 
those  days,  the  dread  of  the  Romish  doctrines 
by  those  who  sought  to  establish  a  rational 
liberty  was  not  an  idle  or  foolish  dread, 
though  it  is  clear  that  with  the  multitude  the 
theological  hate  formed  no  small  portion  of 
the  motive  which  induced  them  to  resist  the 
extension  of  toleration  to  their  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  brethren.  The  great  and  enlightened 
minds  of  Milton,  of  Locke,  or  of  Tillotson, 
might  divest  themselves  of  all  bigotry,  and 
judge  calmly  and  dispassionately  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  consequences  attendant  upon  extending 
civil  rights  to  the  Catholics  ;  but  the  multi¬ 
tude  could  not,  and  certainly  did  not,  attain 
to  any  such  philosophic  impartiality.  They 
hated  a  Papist,  they  denounced  his  doctrines 
as  damnable,  and  thought  they  only  second¬ 
ed  the  condemning  decree  of  the  Almighty, 
when  in  this  world  they  excluded  the  unhap¬ 
py  and  erring  Papist  from  temporal  power  ; 
and  we  fear  that  it  was  this  bitter  feeling  of 
religious  hate  which  impelled  the  great  body 
of  the  people  to  rise  up  against  James,  and 
which  would  have  led  to  the  same  result, 
even  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  demand 
of  equality  of  civil  rights  for  the  members  of 
his  own  religion ;  and  we  must  rec<5llect  that 
the  direct  charge  against  James  was,  not  that 
he  sought  to  make  his  own  religion  supreme, 
but  simply  that  he  had  infringed  the  law 
which  excluded  its  professors  from  certain 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges.  In  what, 
for  example,  did  he  err  in  his  proceedings 
against  the  seven  bishops  ?  He  had  issued 
a  declaration  of  mere  toleration,  saying — 
“  By  our  sovereign  ai^hority,  prerogative 
royal,  and  absolute  power,  we  do  suspend, 
stop,  and  disable,  all  laws  and  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  or  executed  against  any  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  time  past  .... 
so  that  they  shall  be  in  all  things  as  free  in 
all  respects  as  any  of  our  Protestant  sub¬ 
jects.”  There  was  hereunto  added  a  clause, 
stating  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  the  concur- 
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rence  of  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  when 
he  should  think  it  convenient  for  them  to 
meet.  In  the  mean  time  an  order  in  council 
was  issued,  enjoining  the  bishops  to  see  this 
declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience,  as  it  was 
called,  sent  and  distributed  throughout  their 
several  dioceses,  to  be  read  at  the  usual  time 
of  divine  service,  twice,  in  all  churches  and 
chapels,  on  certain  days  named  in  the  order. 
Seven  of  the  bishops  petitioned  the  king, 
praying,  in  most  humble  and  decorous  terms, 
to  be  excused  from  so  distributing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  declaration,  alleging,  and  truly, 
that  the  declaration  assumed  a  dispensing 
power  which  had  often  been  declared  illegal. 
All  that  the  king  sought  ostensibly  to  obtain 
was  the  simple  equality  of  his  subjects — an 
end  praiseworthy  in  itself,  if  truly  sought, 
and  pursued  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner.  His  conduct,  however,  clearly 
showed  that  he  sought  something  beyond 
equality,  and  what  he  did  avowedly  seek,  he 
sought  by  illegal  means.  Illegal  means  he 
had  often  before  employed  to  attain  his  de¬ 
sired  ends.  These  ends  had  been  often  in 
themselves  atrocious,  still  oftener  illegal ;  but 
he  had  not  before  been  crossed  by  the  great 
Tory  party,  or  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  desires. 
When  taxing  the  people  by  his  own  authori¬ 
ty  w  ithout  the  sanction  of  parliament — when 
decimating  the  west  by  means  of  Kirke  and 
Jeffries,  when  persecuting  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists — he  proceeded  hand  in  hand  with  the 
great  party  which  had  in  reality  placed  him 
on  the  throne. 

“Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of 
Laud,  had  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  been 
so  deplorable  as  at  that  time.”  After  giving 
a  graphic  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  Mr.  Macaulay  thus  concludes  his 
first  volume : 

“  Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685  was 
remembered  by  the  Nonconformists  as  a  time  of 
misery  and  terror.  Yet  in  that  autumn  might  be 
discerned  the  first  faint  indications  of  a  great  turn 
of  fortune ;  and  before  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and  the  intolerant 
Church  were  eagerly  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  support  of  the  party  which  both  had  so 
deeply  injured. 

Of  the  two  great  political  parties,  the  most 
hostile  to  the  Catholics  at  that  time  were  the 
Whigs  and  the  Nonconformists ;  though 
themselves  laboring  under  civil  disabilities,  in 
consequence  of  entertaining  certain  religious 
opinions,  yet  they  hated  the  Catholics,  even 
with  a  more  bitter  hatred  than  was  manifest¬ 


ed  towards  them  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  later  years,  how¬ 
ever,  this  state  of  things  has  been  entirely 
changed.  It  has  suited  the  party  purposes 
of  the  Whigs  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Dissenters  united 
with  them  in  their  demand  for  civil  freedom. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  through  life  been  a  Whig 
politician,  and  has  ranked  among  the  most 
eloquent  supporters  of  the  Catholics  and  the 
Dissenters,  when  thui  laying  claim  to  the 
privilege  of  civil  equality.  The  habits  of  a 
life  are  not  easily  laid  aside ;  the  sympathies 
which  have  been  cherished  for  years  cannot 
be  at  once,  or  even  quickly  subdued.  Look¬ 
ing  back  at  the  past  history  of  his  party,  and 
of  his  clients,  the  Dissenters,  he  has  unluck¬ 
ily  found  them  holding  opinions  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  his  own,  and  cherishing  animosities 
which  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  oppos¬ 
ing.  For  we  insist  that  all  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself  adduced,  all 
the  evidence  that  the  records  of  the  past  con¬ 
tain,  incontestably  proves  that  the  chief  ob¬ 
jection  of  the  Whig,  Puritan,  Tory,  and 
Church  of  England  parties  to  the  conduct  of 
James,  was  not  that  it  was  illegal,  but  that 
the  end  of  toleration  of  the  Catholics  which 
he  pursued  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  end.  Illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
king  was  not  only  borne  with,  but  applauded, 
so  long  as  the  end  sought  found  favor  with 
the  dominant  party ;  so  soon  as  the  end 
sought  was  hateful  to  that  party,  then,  and 
not  before,  they  censured  and  opposed  the 
king — then  and  not  before,  they  discovered 
that  he  adopted  illegal  means  to  obtain  his 
objects — then,  and  not  before,  they  blamed 
him  in  so  doing  ;  and  finally,  they  combined 
with  their  old  opponents  and  dethroned  and 
discarded  him.  These  opponents,  viz  :  the 
Whigs  and  Puritans,  would  have  been  glad 
to  receive  toleration  for  themselves,  but 
would  not  accept  it  if  it  were  extended  to  the 
Catholics,  whom  they  hated  ;  and  when  they 
had  been  themselves  in  power,  they  had  most 
fiercely  rtiaintained  the  doctrine  of  exclusion, 
and  had  passed  the  most  stringent  laws  by 
which  that  exclusion  was  enforced.  And 
Halifax,  who  was  no  Whig — who  was  not  a 
Tory — but  gloried  in  the  name  of  Trimmer, 
and  who,  therefore,  might  be  deemed  some¬ 
what  less  virulent  than  those  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  who  ranged  themselves  as  partisans 
in  either  camp — Halifax  distinctly  refused  to 
give  his  vote  in  parliament  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  toleration.  Here  is  positive 
proof  that  the  thing  disliked  was  not  the  il¬ 
legality  of  the  means,  but  the  nature  of  the 
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end  itself.  What  the  king  asked  Halifax  to 
do  was  what  he  might,  without  any  impro¬ 
priety,  have  done — he  was  asked  to  do  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  himself  done,  viz  :  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  This 
act  has  been  in  our  own  times  repealed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  leader  of  that  Government  to 
which  Mr.  Macaulav  belonored — of  Lord  John 
Russell  himself.  Yet  Halifax,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  a  favor¬ 
able  judge,  preferred  disgrace,  and  loss  of 
place  and  profit,  to  giving  the  assistance  and 
countenance  of  his  vote  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  Toleration.  This  conduct  Mr.  Macaulay 
distinctly  approves,  and  thus  ingeniously  de¬ 
fends  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  party, 
who  have  of  late  years  attempted  to  repeal 
all  those  disabilities  which  that  same  party  ' 
imposed  above  a  century  and  a  half  ago  : 

“  There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  vvliich  those 
“who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  falling ;  the  error  of  judging  the 
present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  judgins  the 
past  by  the  present.  The  former  is  the  error  of 
minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is  old ;  the 
latter,  of  minds  readily  attracted  by  whatever  is 
new.  The  former  error  may  perpetually  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  reasonings  of  Conservative  politi¬ 
cians  on  the  questions  of  their  own  day.  The 
latter  error  perpetually  infects  the  speculations  of 
writers  of  the  liberal  school,  when  they  discuss 
the  transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  The  former 
error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a  statesman,  and 
the  latter  in  a  historian. 

“  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person,  who,  in  our  time, 
undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  over¬ 
threw  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve,  with  steadiness, 
the  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  question,  whether  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  be  safely  admitted  to  par¬ 
liament  and  to  office,  convulsed  our  country  during 
the  reign  of  James  II,*  was  set  at  rest  by  his 
downfall;  and  having  slept  during  more  than  a 
century,  was  revived  by  that  great  stirring  of  the 
human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty 
years,  the  contest  went  on  in  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  every  constituent  body,  in  every  social 
circle.  It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up 
parties,  made  all  government  in  one  part  of  the 
empire  impossible,  and  at  length  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war.  Even  when  the  struggle 


*  This  is  the  correct  view.  The  real  cause  of 
dispute  with  Janies  was,  not  his  illegal  conduct,  but 
his  desire  to  emancipate  the  Catholics.  His  attempt, 
like  all  premature  attempts,  put  back  his  cause; 
but  no  wisdom  on  his  part  would  have  enabled  him 
to  conquer  the  dread  entertained  by  his  Protestant 
subjects  of  Catholic  domination.  That  dread  is  still 
felt,  and  is,  at  this  moment,  most  powerful  among 
the  Dissenting  bodies.  Mr.  Macaulay  must  have  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  this  fact  during  the  last  election 
for  Edinburgh. 


had  terminated,  the  passions  to  which  it  had  given 
birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It  w’as  scarcely 
possible  for  any  man,  w’hose  mind  w’as  under  the 
influence  of  those  passions,  to  see  the  events  of 
the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a  perfectly  correct 
light. 

“  One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true 
position,  that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at  the  false  con¬ 
clusion,  that  no  test  w’hich  the  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  religion  and  our  freedom  could  be 
safely  abolished.  Another  class,  starting  from 
the  true  proposition,  that  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  long  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false 
conclusion,  that  there  never  could  have  been  a 
time  when  those  di.sabilities  could  have  been 
useful  and  neces.sary.  The  former  fallacy  per¬ 
vades  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned  Eldon. 
The  latter  was  not  altogether  without  influence, 
even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as 
that  of  Mackintosh. 

“Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  that  we  may  vindicate  the  course  w  hich  was 
unanimously  approved  by  all  the  great  English 
statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century,  without 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was 
as  unanimously  approved  by  the  great  English 
statesmen  of  our  own  time.” — Vol.  ii,  pp.  236, 37. 

The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Macaulay  for  the 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  English  states¬ 
men,  is  the  change  that  time  has  wrought  in 
the  actual  power  of  the  king.  But  that 
power  was  curtailed  by  the  Revolution  ;  and 
yet  those  by  whom  it  was  thus  cut  down, 
never  proposed  to  free  the  Catholics  from 
what  succeeding  politicians  have  deemed  an 
unjust  restriction.  Mr.  Macaulay,  however, 
avoids  the  difficulty,  by  asserting  that 

“  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was 
not  whether  secular  offices  should  be  throw  n  open 
to  all  sects  indifferently.  While  James  was  king 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  exclusion  ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  who  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  Papists  or  Protestants,  the  few  or  the 
many,  a  hundred  thousand  Englishmen,  or  five 
millions.” — Vol.  ii,  p.  241. 

This  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  does  not 
really  get  over  the  difficulty.  This  might  be 
an  excellent  reason  for  putting  away  James, 
but  is  not  a  justification  of  the  exclusive 
laws  which  followed  the  success  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  For  our  parts  w  e  do  not  feel  any 
anxiety  to  justify  the  conduct  of  those  who 
conducted  this  great  Revolution,  believing 
that  a  change  so  really  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind  has  seldom  been  effected  by  men  more 
thoroughly  base  and  contemptible.  The 
only  person  among  all  the  many  actors 
about  whom  any  doubt  can  exist,  is  William 
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of  Omnge  himself.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  la¬ 
bored  hard  to  produce  a  striking  and 
attractive  portrait  of  this  great  Whig  hero ; 
but  the  rough  good  sense  of  common  natures 
finds  it  difficult  to  admire  a  character  so 
cold,  so  impassive,  so  full  of  dissimulation. 
The  ordinary  feelings  of  piety  and  filial  rever¬ 
ence  are  shocked  and  outraged,  when  the 
daughter  and  the  son  drive  the  grey-haired 
father  out  of  his  home,  to  be  a  wanderer  and 
an  outcast  upon  the  earth.  A  great  national 
necessity  ajoy  justify  such  an  act;  but  then 
it  must  be  made  plain,  that  it  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  that  alone,  which  led  to  it. 
Personal  ambition,  the  impatience  of  an  heir 
about  to  be  dispossessed,  must  be  shown  to 
have  had  no  share  in  the  catastrophe ;  and 
we  think  it  will,  with  all  men,  be  found  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  them  believe  that  William  and 
Mary  dispossessed  James,  their  father,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tender  consciences  of 
England.  That  James  should  be  dethroned, 
that  his  cruelty,  his  degrading  tyranny  and 
tortuous  policy  should  be  checked  and  put 
an  end  to,  was,  indeed,  a  happy  event  for 
England  and  the  world.  The  constitution 
establi>hed  by  the  Revolution,  which  dis¬ 
missed  him  from  the  government  of  England, 
has,  by  its  steady  working  and  many  happy 
results,  proved  that  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  can  exist,  with  advantage,  even  among 
great  and  powerful  nations.  The  examples 
of  the.  Grecian  republics,  those  of  Holland, 
and  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  of  Italy 
generally,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  not 
conclusive.  These  w'ere  comparatively  petty 
States,  small  in  extent,  and  the  inhabitants 
few  in  number,  and  confined,  in  most 
parts,  to  single  or  confederate  cities.  But 
when  a  nation  so  extensive  and  power¬ 
ful  as  England,  proved  by  example  that  its 
government  could  be  wisely  conducted  by  the 
people  themselves,  it  became  certain  that 
other  nations  would,  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  attempt  to  obtain  the  same  great 
blessing  for  themselves.  From  that  day 
forth  every  constitutional  government  must 
be  considered  the  consequence  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  arrangement  adopted  by  our  ancestors 
in  1688.  We  are,  then,  not  at  all  inclined 
to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  actors  from  any 
dislike  of  the  result  of  their  doings.  On 
the  contrary,  their  doings  strongly  lead  us  to 
look  with  applause  upon  the  men  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  it  is  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
shame  and  anger  that  we  find  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  baser,  more  ig¬ 
noble,  more  thoroughly  degraded  and  im¬ 
moral,  more  canting  and  hypocritical  crew, 
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never  assumed  the  garb  and  used  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  honest  men.  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  he 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative  encounters  each 
act  of  baseness,  speaks  of  it  as  it  deserves, 
and  is  not  sparing  of  indignant  and  scornful 
epithets  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  meanness 
he  is  compelled  to  describe ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  strange  that  his  general  estimate  of  the 
characters  of  the  great  drama  bears  no 
marks  of  the  contemptuous  undervaluing 
which  is,  in  the  individual  instances,  exhibi¬ 
ted.  Epithets  of  respect  and  admiration  are 
employed,  when  he  speaks  generally  of  the 
men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  effected. 
The  result  is,  a  feeling  of  incongruity.  It  is 
like  hearing  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  after 
listening  to  an  uninterrupted  evidence  of 
guilt. 

Running,  then,  through  the  catalogue  of 
the  narajes  of  the  leaders  on  this  occasion, 
we  feel  within  ourselves  no  peculiar  desire  to 
extenuate  their  misdeeds,  no  wish  to  believe 
them  in  the  right ;  and  we  frankly  own,  that 
we  find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  it  was  wise  to  maintain  and  enforce,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Revolution  of  1668,  acts 
which,  in  1829,  it  was  wise  to  repeal.  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  both  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  equally  wise  and  necessary. 
We  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
why  these  acts  were  maintained  after  1688. 
Fear  and  hate  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
party  induced  the  leaders  to  uphold  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  fear  and 
hate  induced  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to 
maintain  the  exclusion  of  the  Nonconformists. 
In  no  country  had  the  experiment  of  perfect 
toleration  been  tried  ;  and  no  sect,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  was  prepared  when 
in  power  to  make  the  members  of  all  religions 
equal  before  the  law.  All  sects,  while  under 
persecution,  held  a  language  different  from 
that  which  they  employed  when  in  the  as¬ 
cendant  ;  but  none  pretended  practically  to 
apply  their  liberal  maxims  when  they  were 
able  to  persecute.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this 
respect,  the  opinions  of  statesmen  have 
greatly  changed.  The  experiment  of  tolera¬ 
tion  has  been  tried,  and  the  precautions 
which  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
deemed  indispensable,  have  been,  in  the 
nineteenth,  set  aside  as  unnecessary  and 
mischievous.  But  while  statesmen  have 
been  thus  convinced,  the  people  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  at  least,  still  in  a  great  degree  retain  the 
feelings  of  their  ancestors.  Had  England, 
in  1829,  been  polled,  the  vote,  we  sincerely 
lelieve,  would  have  been  against  Catholic 
emancipation.  If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
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could  at  this  moment  do  as  they  desire,  Pro¬ 
testants  would  be  excluded  from  power,  and 
not  improbably  be  subjected  to  persecution. 
In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  No¬ 
popery  feeling  is  strong ;  and  not  insignifi¬ 
cantly  manifested  by  the  language  held,  the 
questions  asked,  and  the  cries  raised  at  the 
late  elections.  The  great  distinction  between 
our  own  times  and  those  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  is,  that  the  leaders  and  the  people 
do  not  sympathize  in  their  opinions.  States¬ 
men  have  now  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  doc¬ 
trine,  and  their  conduct  results  from  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two.  The  more  un¬ 
scrupulous  a  politician  is,  the  more  easy  is  it 
for  him  to  shape  his  course  and  please  his 
party.  If  he  thinks  for  himself  and  will  not 
stoop  to  falsehood,  his  power  as  a  politician 
will  be  small ;  he  may  be  esteemed,  but  he 
will  not  govern. 

The  merely  political  considerations  of  this 
Work,  however,  form  but  a  part  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Macaulay  gives  a 
description  of  what  he  deems  the  duties  of 
an  historian.  He  says — 

“  I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken,  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of 
debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  en¬ 
deavor  to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  Government ;  to  trace  the 
progress  of  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  rise  of  religious  sects  and  the  changes 
of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the  manners  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  and  not  to  pass  by  with  neg¬ 
lect  even  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place 
in  [dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amuse¬ 
ments.  I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of 
having  descended  below  the  dignity  of  liistory,  if 
I  can  succeed  in  placing  before  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the  lives  of 
their  ancestors.” — Vol.  i,  p.  3. 

The  extensive  and  multifarious  reading  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  his  marvellous  memory,  his 
sensitive  nature  and  disquisitive  spirit,  have 
enabled  him  to  perform  this  part  of  his  task 
with  singular  skill  and  effect.  He  has  made 
him'^elf  so  completely  familiar  with  every 
part  of  the  literature  belonging  to  the  times 
of  which  he  speaks,  that  he  describes  like  an 
eye-witness,  and  judges  like  a  contemporary. 
In  the  margin  of  the  page  there  is  no  osten¬ 
tation  of  reference,  no  pretensive  display  of 
reading.  But  yet  every  page  proves  by  its 
own  intrinsic  evidence  that  the  author  is  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  his  subject ;  that  he  has 
not,  as  is  now  too  often  the  practice,  crammed 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and,  with  a  false 


show  of  great  research  and  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  contented  himself  with  a-superficial 
inquiry,  and  delivered  himself  of  ha^y  and 
almost  chance  judgments.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  really  lived  again,  by  means  of  its  litera¬ 
ture,  through  the  time  of  our  great  Revolu¬ 
tion.  His  opinions  are  emphatically  his  own, 
the  result  of  evidence  attained  by  his  own 
industry,  and  thus,  whether  correct  or  erro¬ 
neous,  deserve  all  the  respect  which  is  due, 
and  so  justly  due,  to  an  honest  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment.  The  work  has,  besides, 
one  other,  and,  in  our  eyes,  no  trifling  source 
of  interest.  In  its  style  and  form  it  may  be 
received  as  the  best  illustration  which  its 
author  can  give  of  his  own  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  history  should  be  written. 
With  the  historians  of  every  country,  of 
every  age,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  familiar ;  com¬ 
position,  in  many  branches,  more  especially 
history,  has  been  to  him  a  subject  of  con¬ 
stant  and  profound  meditation.  A  scholar 
to  whom  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  are 
I  as  familiar  as  those  of  his  own  country,  he 
comes  before  us  rather  as  their  rival  in  the 
art  of  composition,  than  as  the  mere  chron¬ 
icler  of  events  which  he  desires  to  leave  on 
record.  In  the  Avay  of  evidence,  he  adds 
nothing  to  our  former  acquired  knowledge  ; 
still,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
facts  are  combined,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  illustrated  and  commented  on,  a  new 
picture  is  produced  ;  a  more  vivid,  as  well 
as  more  accurate  conception  of  the  events 
themselves,  is  acquired  by  the  reader,  simply 
because  the  artist  is  skillful,  not  because  he 
is  a  witness.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  literature,  the  work  is  Avorthy 
of  a  far  more  elaborate  consideration  than 
we  can  now  bestow  on  it.  Our  first  decision 
is  entirely  in  its  favor.  But  of  such'a  book, 
regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  no  otF-hand  judg¬ 
ment  is  of  much  value.  The  only  sure  test 
is  the  decies  repetita ;  and  the  extraordinary 
fascination  which  has  been  the  efi’ect  of  a 
single  perusal,  makes  us  more  than  com¬ 
monly  doubtful  of  our  present  capacity  for 
the  forming  cf  a  correct  decision.  The  rapid 
style  swept  us  onward  with  the  force  of  a 
torrent ;  from  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  tw’o  stout  volumes  there  w^as  no  halt.  As 
we  turned  the  last  page  we  were  surprised 
and  grieved  to  find  ourselves  at  the  journey’s 
end.  Borne  onward  by  the  rushing  stream 
of  narrative,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  indulging  in  unhesitating  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  many  brilliant  scenes  past  which 
we  were  hurried.  Picture  after  picture  came 
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and  went  in  quick  succession,  all  brilliant,  all 
attractive.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
there  was  no  repose  ;  and  we  begin  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  when  we  are  able,  in  a  calmer 
mood,  to  view  the  whole  picture  together, 
the  constant  and  dazzling  light  will  appear 
excessive  ;  and  we  shall  need,  what  a  more 
perfect  art  would  have  supplied,  intervals  of 
rest — rest  which  a  more  sedate  and  quiet 
narrative  would,  from  time  to  time,^  have 
afforded.  The  illustration  here  taken  from 
the  sister  art  of  painting  we  believe  accurate, 
and,  for  the  moment,  useful,  because  it  gives 
our  criticism  a  sort  of  palpable  existence, 
and  will  enable  others  at  once  to  decide 


whether  their  feelings  have  been  the  same 
as  our  own. 

The  epigrammatic  style  employed  through¬ 
out  the  work  appears  to  great  advantage, 
and  is,  indeed,  then  perfectly  appropriate, 
when  individuals  are  to  be  described,  and 
their  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  their 
moral  and  mental  character,  have  to  be 
brought  vividly  before  the  reader.  In  his 
delineation  of  the  numerous  actors  in  this 
vast  drama,  Mr.  Macaulay  shines  with  a 
steady,  clear,  and  almost  unequalled  lustre. 
His  spirit  is,  however,  well  under  control, 
and  he  is  never  unjust  for  the  sake  of  his 
epigram'. 


From  Sharpe’s  Magazine. 
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The  Shakspearc  forgeries  of  William 
Henry  Ireland  form  a  curious,  if  not  very 
edifying  passage  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  last  century.  An  imposture  on  a 
grander  scale  was  never  conceived  or  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  with  all 
respect  to  the  learned  celebrities  who  were 
deceived  by  it,  that  dupes  more  easily  satis¬ 
fied,  more  credulous  and  unsuspecting,  were 
never  met  with.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
very  opportune  period  was  chosen  for  the 
imposition;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  youth  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
perpetrated — that  he  had  not  at  the  time 
attained  his  twentieth  year — it  must  also  be 
confessed  that  it  was  carried  out  w  ith  consi¬ 
derable  cleverness  and  ingenuity. 

William  Henry  Ireland  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  known  as  the  author  of 
several  Picturesque  Tours,  and  some  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Hogarth — a  man  of  considemble 
taste,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Shakspearc. 
He  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  and 
having  daily  opportunities  of  inspecting 
ancient  deeds  and  writings,  he  seems  to 
have  occupied  his  leisure,  first  in  deciphering, 
and  afterwards  in  copying  and  imitating 
them.  Possessed  of  this  dangerous  talent, 
his  father’s  reverence  for  the  great  English 
dramatist,  and  his  own  ambition  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  suggested  to  his  mind  the  daring 
scheme  of  imposture  by  which  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  himself  remarkable.  From  an  atten¬ 
tive  examination  of  the  authentic  signatures 


of  Shakspearc,  he  soon  learned  to  imitate 
the  character  of  his  handwriting  with  facil¬ 
ity  ;  and  from  time  to  time  presented  his 
father  with  scraps  of  manuscript,  to  account 
for  the  possession  of  which  he  invented  a 
most  romantic  and  improbable  story.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  forgeries  was  “  Shak- 
speare’s  Prqfession  of  Faith a  document 
intended  to  prove  that  the  great  dramatist 
w'as  a  Protestant.  The  papers  were  soon 
shown  to  many  learned  individuals.  Among 
others,  they  were  inspected  by  Dr.  Parr, 
and  young  Ireland  could  hardly  repress  his 
feelings  of  exultation  w’hen  he  heard  that 
great  man  say  to  his  father,  in  his  presence, 
“Mr.  Ireland,  we  have  many  fine  things  in 
our  Church-service,  and  our  Litany  abounds 
with  beauties,  but  here  is  a  man  has  dis¬ 
tanced  us  all.” 

For  a  lonj;  time  Ireland  made  almost 
daily  additions  to  his  pretended  discoveries. 
Was  it  possible  that  his  father  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  their  origin,  and  was  he  entirely 
deceived  by  the  monstrous  assertions  of  his 
clever,  but  unprincipled  son  ?  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  manuscrips  w^ent  far  to  prove 
their  genuineness.  The  color  of  the  ink — 
the  w'ater-marks  in  the  paper,  deceived  the 
eyes  of  the  most  practiced  antiquaries.  The 
precious  relics  w'ere  regarded  wdth  reverence 
and  almost  superstitious  awe.  Mr.  Boaden, 
a  gentleman  of  great  dramatic-  taste,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
expose  the  fraud,  was  not  ashamed  to  con- 
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fess  that  he  first  beheld  the  papers  with  a 
tremor  of  the  purest  delight,  touched  the 
invaluable  relics  with  reverential  respect, 
and  deemed  even  existence  dearer,  as  it  gave 
him  so  refined  a  satisfaction.”  A  number  of 
literary  gentlemen  and  patrons  of  literature 
met  at  Mr.  Ireland’s  house,  and  voluntarily 
subscribed  their  names  to  the  following 
document:  “We,  whose  names  are  here¬ 
unto  subscribed,  have,  in  the  presence  and 
by  the  favor  of  Mr.  Ireland,  inspected  the 
Shakspeare  papers,  and  are  convinced  of 
their  authenticity.”  Amongst  the  signatures 
are  those  of  Dr.  Parr,  Herbert  Croft,  Dr. 
Valpy,  Henry  James  Pye,  (poet-laureate,) 
and  James  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  John¬ 
son.  It  is  further  stated  that  Mr.  Boswell, 
previous  to  signing  his  name,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  ex¬ 
ultation,  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  discovery,  and  exclaimed  that  he 
Could  now  die  in  peace. 

One  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  unconvinced.  This  was  Mr. 
Malone,  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  professed  from 
the  first  a  contemptuous  disbelief  in  the  so- 
called  “  discoveries,”  but  intimated  that  he 
would  not  deign  to  notice  them  till  they  had 
been  made  public.  He  kept  his  word. 
When  the  famous  documents  were  pub¬ 
lished,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  in  which  he  satisfactorily  proved  and 
exposed  the  fraud.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
find  the  great  English  advocate,  Erskine,  a 
devout  admirer  and  diligent  reader  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  and  whose  course  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  bar  must  have  made  him 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  rules  of  | 
evidence,  thus  expressing  himself  with  re-  i 
gard  to  these  papers,  and  Mr.  Malone’s  in¬ 
credulity  :  “  I  went  to-day  to  Ireland’s 

from  curiosity,  and  having  heard  from  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  that  the  new  Shakspeare  was 
a  forgery,  and  having  seen  an  advertisement 
from  Malone  on  the  subject,  all  I  can  say  is, 

I  am  glad  I  am  not  the  man  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  prove  Mr.  Malone’s  proposition  ;  for  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  a  body  of  evidence  in 
my  life  to  support  the  authenticity  of  any 
matter  which  rests  upon  high  authority.  I 
am  quite  sure  a  man  would  be  laughed  out 
of  an  English  court  of  justice  who  attempted 
to  maintain  Malone’s  opinion  in  the  teeth  of 
every  rule  of  probability  acknowledged  for 
ages  as  the  standard  for  investigating  truth.” 

Believing  himself  possessed  of  a  most 
invaluable  treasure — in  spite  of  the  protest¬ 
ations  of  his  son,  who  dreaded  and  foresaw 
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the  exposure  of  the  fraud — Mr.  Samuel  Ire¬ 
land  determined  on  publishing  the  “dis¬ 
coveries,”  and  in  the  year  1796  printed  a 
large  proportion  of  them  in  a  fine  folio 
volume,  under  the  title  of  “Miscellaneous 
papers  and  legal  instruments  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  <fec.,  in 
the  possession  of  Samuel  Ireland.”  A  very 
slight  examination  of  this  volume  would,  it 
has  been  thought,  have  shown  the  transpa¬ 
rency  of  the  fraud.  The  orthography 
adopted  by  Ireland  was  ludicrously  inaccu¬ 
rate.  The  redundancy  of  consonants  in 
nearly  every  word  had  a  very  grotesque 
appearance,  and  was  by  no  means  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  for 
“  one  gentleman,”  the  orthography  is 
“owne  gennetellemanne.”  Although  Shak¬ 
speare  had  “  little  Latin,”  he  would  never 
have  committed  the  blunder  of  “  Glosterre 
cxi//e,”  (for  exit.)  The  concluding  lines  of 
Lear’s  denunciation  of  his  daughter — 

- “  that  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tootli  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child 

were  thus  distorted : 

- “  thatte  she  maye 

Knowe  howe  sharpe  ande  lyke  a  serpentes 
toot  he  it  is 

toe  have  a  thanklesse  childe.” 

Without  wishing  unnecessarily  to  multiply 
examples  of  this  ridiculous  orthography,  we 
will  quote  the  title  of  King  Lear,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  volume.  “The  tragedyc  of 
Kynge  Leare  isse  fromme  Masterre  Holin- 
shedde.  I  have  in  somme  lyttle  depai  tedde 
fromme  hymme,  butte  thatte  libbertye  will 
notte  I  truste  be  blamedde  bye  mye  gentle 
readerres.”  “  Gentle  readers,”  we  need  not 
remind  our  readers,  were  not  appealed  to  by 
the  dramatists  of  Shakspeare’s  time,  whose 
great  object  was  to  prevent  their  works  from 
from  being  printed,  and  thus  getting  into 
the  hands  of  rival  companies. 

The  mode  in  which  Ireland  accounted  for 
the  possession  of  the  manuscript  of  Lear  and 
other  treasures  is  so  curious,  (perhaps  the 
proper  word  would  be  impudent,)  that  we 
cannot  help  referring  to  it.  He  drew  up  a 
deed,  in  which  he  represented  Shakspeare 
bequeathing  them  to  one  of  his  ancestors, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  special  service  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  him.  Divested  of  its  grotesque  ortho¬ 
graphy,  the  document,  after  the  usual  pre¬ 
amble,  runs  thus : 
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“  Whereas*,  on  or  about  the  3d  day  of  the  last 
month  of  August,  having  with  my  good  friend 
Master  William  Henry  Ireland  and  others  taken 
boat  near  unto  my  house  aforesaid,  we  did  pur¬ 
pose  going  up  the  Thames,  but  those  that  were 
so  to  conduct  us  being  much  too  merry  through 
liquor,  they  did  upset  our  aforesaid  barge.  All 
but  myself  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  for 
though  the  water  was  deep,  yet  our  being  close 
nigh  to  shore  made  it  little  difficulty  for  them 
knowing  the  aforesaid  art.  Master  Ireland  not 
seeing  me  did  ask  for  me,  but  one  of  the  company 
did  answer  that  I  w^as  drowning  ;  on  the  which  he 
pulled  off  his  jerkin  and  jumped  in  after  me.  With 
much  pains  he  dragged  me  forlli,  I  being  then 
nearly  dead,  and  so  he  did  save  my  life,  and  for 
the  which  service  i  do  hereby  give  him  as  follow’- 
eth  :  first,  my  written  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  King  John,  King  Lear,  as  also 
my  written  play  never  printed,  which  I  have 
named  King  Henry  the  Third,”  &c. 

One  would  think  that  to  have  believed  all 
this  required  a  greater  degree  of  credulity 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  critics.  An 
original  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  Shakspeare  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a 
forgery  almost  equally  daring.  We  print  it 
as  it  appeared  in  the  volume : 

“  Wee  didde  receive  youre  prcttye  verses  goode 
Masterre  William  through  the  hands  of  oure  Lorde 
Chambelayne  ande  wee  doe  complemente  thee 
onnetheyre  greate  excellence  Wee  shalledeparte 
fromme  Londonn  toe  Hamptowne  for  the  holy- 
dayes  where  wee  shalle  expecte  thee  withe  thye 
beste  actorres  thatte  thou  mayste  playe  before 
ourselfe  toe  amuse  usse  bee  not  slowe  bntte 
comme  toe  usse  byeTuesdaye  next  asse  the  lorde 
Leicesterre  wille  nee  withe  usse. 

Elizabeth  R.” 

“Thys  letterre  T  dydde  receyve  fromme  mye 
moste  gracyouse  Ladye  Elizabethe  ande  I  doe 
requeste  itte  maye  bee  kepte  with  alle  care  pos- 
syble. 

W’m.  Shakespeare.” 

Amongst  the  papers,  also,  was  an  amatory 
epistle  to  Anne  “  Hatheneway,”  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  lock  of  the  poet’s  hair.  The 
letter  is  not  long,  but  its  afftnited  grandilo¬ 
quence  is  rather  amusing.  “  I  pray  you,”  it 
commences,  “perfume  this  my  poor  lock 
with  thy  balmy  kisses,  for  then  indeed  shall 
kings  themselves  bow  and  pay  homage  to  it. 
1  do  assure  thee  that  no  rude  hand  hath 
knotted  it ;  thy  Willy’s  alone  hath  done  the 
work.  Neither  the  gilded  bauble  that  en¬ 
virons  the  head  of  majesty,  no,  nor  honors 
most  weighty,  would  give  me  half  the  joy  as 
did  this  my  little  work  for  thee.”  There  is 
also  a  paper  of  verses,  inscribed  to  the  same 
lady ;  the  style  of  which,  as  will  appear 
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from  a  short  specimen,  is  not  quite  worthy 
Shakspeare : 

“  Is  there  in  heaven  aught  more  rare 
Than  thou,  sweet  nymph  of  Avon  fair  ? 

Is  there  on  earth  a  man  more  true. 

Than  Willy  Shakspeare  is  to  you!” 

The  last  document  we  shall  notice,  is  a 
“Deed  of  trust  to  John  Hemminge,”  drawn 
up  by  Shakspeare  himself,  who  states  in  the 
preamble,  as  a  reason  for  being  his  own  at¬ 
torney,  that  he  has  “found  much  wicked¬ 
ness  among  those  of  the  law,”  and  docs  not 
like  “  to  leave  matters  at  their  will.” 

The  most  daring  part  of  the  imposition, 
however,  remains  to  be  told.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  1796,  the  play  of  Vortigern  and  Ro- 
wena,  “from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,”  was 
announced  for  representation  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.  Public  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  As  the  evening  approached,  every 
avenue  to  the  theatre  was  thronged  with 
anxious  crowds,  eager  to  obtain  admission. 
When  the  doors  were  opened,  there  was  a 
furious  rush,  and  thousands,  it  is  said,  were 
turned  disappointed  away.  The  play  had 
been  put  on  the  stage  with  unexampled 
care.  Mr.  Kemble  himself  sustained  the 
part  of  Vortigern.  The  imposition,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  palpable  to  deceive  an  intelli¬ 
gent  audience,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
characteristic  account  of  the  performance, 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  newpaper  of 
the  4th  of  April :  “  The  first  act  in  every 
line  of  it  spoke  itself  a  palpable  forgery  ; 
but  it  was  heard  with  candor.  The  second 
and  third  grew  more  intolerable ;  thus  ‘  bad 
began,  but  worse  remained  behind.’  In  the 
fourth,  ‘rude  murmurs  like  the  hollow¬ 
sounding  surge,  broke  loudly  forth.’  In  the 
fifth  act,  the  opposition  became  seriously 
angry,  and  on  Mr.  Kemble  repeating  this 
significant  line — 

‘  I  would  this  solemn  mockery  were  o’er!’ 

he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  for  several 
minutes.”  An  attempt  was  made  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  play  for  repetition,  but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  public  having  pro¬ 
claimed  the  imposture,  it  was  wisely  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  failure  of  Vortigern  was  a  death-blow 
to  the  fraud  ;  but  it  must  occasion  no  slight 
surprise  that  such  a  barefaced  forgery  should 
have  succeeded  so  far.  Without  possessing 
the  genius  of  Chatterton,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Ireland  exhibited  a  large  amount  of 
misdirected  ingenuity.  At  the  time  of  the 
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completion  of  Vortigern,  he  was  only  nine¬ 
teen.  The  play  was  written  and  transcribed 
in  secret,  and  at  stolen  intervals ;  and  if  we 
may  take  his  own  word,  “  he  appeared  in 
public  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  he 
could,  in  order  to  make  the  world  believe  he 
was  a  giddy,  thoughtless  youth,  incapable 
of  producing  the  papers.” 

The  closing  scene  of  the  comedy — for  so 
we  may  style  the  whole  affair — may  be 
readily  anticipated.  Gratified  by  the  noto¬ 
riety  he  had  acquired,  Ireland  was  easily 
induced  to  publish  a  full  and  free  con¬ 
fession  of  his  fraud.  He  hastened  to 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility, 
and  anxiously  endeavored  to  exculpate  his 
father  from  any  participation  in  the  impos¬ 
ture.  It  must  be  confessed  that  circumstan¬ 


ces  seemed  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
father  and  son  were  equally  implicated,  and 
even  the  latter’s  solemn  declaration  to  the 
contrary  could  not  remove  the  impression 
that  had  been  made  on  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ireland  died  in  the  year  1800, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  days  were 
shortened  by  the  exposure  of  the  shameful 
fraud  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  dupe. 
The  son  subsequently  published  in  his  own 
name  many  plays,  novels,  and  poems,  which 
are  now  almost  forgotten.  His  death  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Genlleman*s  Magazine^  as 
having  taken  place  on  the  1 5th  of  April, 
1835  ;  and  it  may  be  further  stated,  that  up 
to  that  period  he  had  kept,  and  that  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  his  grave,  the  significant 
soubriquet  of  Shakspeare  Ireland. 


From  Sharpo'i  Magazine. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.” 


Never  you  fear;  but  go  ahead 
In  self-relying  strength ; 

What  matters  it  that  malice  said, 

“  I’ve  found  it  out  at  length  ?  ” 

Found  out !  found  what  ?  An  honest  man 
Is  open  as  the  light ; 

So,  search  as  keenly  as  you  can, 

You’ll  only  find — all  right. 

Yes — blot  him  black  with  slander’s  ink — 
He  stands  as  fair  as  snow  ! 

You  serve  him  better  than  you  think, 

And  kinder  than  you  know. 

What!  is  it  not  some  credit,  then, 

Tl\at  he  provokes  your  blame  ? 

This  merely,  with  all  better  men, 

Is  quite  a  sort  of  fame  ! 

Through  good  report,  and  ill  report, 

The  goM  man  goes  his  way, 

Nor  condescends  to  pay  his  court 
To  what  the  vile  may  say  : 


Ay,  be  the  scandal  what  you  will. 

And  whisper  what  you  please,  ^ 

You  do  but  fan  his  glory  still 
By  whistling  up  a  breeze. 

The  little  spark  becomes  aflame, 

If  you  won’t  hold  your  tongue ; 

Nobody  pays  you  for  your  blame, 

Nor  cares  to  prove  it  wrong ; 

But  if  you  will  so  kindly  aid 
And  prop  a  good  man’s  peace. 

Why,  really  one  is  half  afraid 
Your  ill  report  should  cease ! 

Look  you  I — two  children  playing  there, 
With  battledores  in  hand. 

To  keep  their  shuttle  in  the  air 
Must  strike  it  as  they  stand  ; 

It  flags  and  falls  if  both  should  stop 
To  look  admiring  on  ; 

And  so  Fame’s  shuttlecock  would  drop, 
Without  a  pro  and  con  ! 


I 
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MEMOIR  OF  A  SONG. 


“  Oh,  that  I  were  the  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  breathing  harmony  !”  - 


I  AM  an  old  song  now,  and  have  been 
often  sung.  Mine  has  been  a  long  and 
brilliant  career ;  and  though  now  put  on  the 
shelf  amid  the  dust  of  departed  forefathers, 
let  me,  ere  I  sink  into  annihilation,  retrace 
the  early  years  of  my  glorious  being,  when 
I  flew  triumphant  from  throat  to  throat, 
roused  the  heart,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  men 
with  tears  of  gladness,  sympathy,  and  love. 

I  am  by  birth  an  Italian.  I  was  created 
by  the  maestro  in  his  twenty- fifth  year.  It 
was  while  rocking  lazily  on  the  moonlit  la- 
gunesof  Venice  that  I  first  became  conscious 
of  existence :  in  the  magic  hall  of  the  brain 
I  first  bestirred  my  wings,  but  found  the 
quarters  too  confined  for  my  ambitious  and 
expanding  energies.  I  was,  however,  al¬ 
lowed  to  move,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “butt 
and  ben,”  between  the  head  and  the  heart, 
for  from  both  I  sprang.  Ay,  thy  life-blood, 
poor  Stefano,  ran  in  my  veins,  with  the  wild 
fire  of  its  burning  passion,  and  the  pathos  of 
its  sombre  melancholy,  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  wild  earnestness  of  my  adagio  and 
the  marvellous  rapture  of  my  allegro !  The 
author  of  my  being  had  been  a  poet  and  a 
musician  from  his  earliest  years.  In  the 
poverty-stricken  home  of  his  father  there 
were  few  opportunities  for  the  improvement 
of  any  but  such  an  one  as  Stefano.  His  was 
the  heart  to  which  all  Nature  speaks  in  her 
fondest  and  deepest  tones ;  the  airy  tongue 
that  addressed  the  spirit  of  Stefano  whis¬ 
pered  ceaselessly  in  the  ear  willing  to  hear, 
of  all  that  was  beautiful,  poetic,  and  en¬ 
nobling. 

Now  to  return  to  myself.  Shall  I  tell  the 
secrets  of  the  brain  ?  Shall  I  reveal  to  Mr. 
Faraday  the  electric  flashes  which  accom¬ 
panied  my  gradual  formation  in  the  thoughts 
and  will  of  my  creator  ?  Shall  I  trace  my 
being  back  to  its  first  dawn,  through  its 
gradual  perfecting,  to  the  full  splendor  of 


its  perfect  organization,  when,  consigned  to 
the  throat  of  a  great  prima  donna,  I  first 
spread  my  wings  and  sailed  forth  triumphant, 
conquering  and  to  conquer  ? 

It  was  fully  two  years  from  the  time  that 
the  first  bars  of  my  being  were  laid  down  in 
the  brain  to  that  when,  in  an  hour  of  despair, 
agony,  and  insanity,  I  was  put  down  upon 
paper  and  brought  out  into  the  world.  Talk 
of  Minerva,  all  ready  armed,  leaping,  buck¬ 
lered  and  helmeted,  from  the  brain  of  Jove ! 
what  was  her  start  into  life  compared  to 
mine?  In  me  were  centred  a  thousand  per¬ 
fections,  for  I  came  adorned  and  crowned 
with  Love’s  idolatry — an  offering,  a  dying 
offering,  to  the  only  woman  Stefano  ever 
loved  in  his  life.  Of  course,  I  was  in  all  his 
secrets.  Giulia  was  a  young  actress — you 
do  not  need  a  description  of  her;  she  is  in 
all  the  London  print-shops ;  but  yet  she  is 
not  now  as  she  was  then.  Ah !  era  Stella 
del  mat  tin.  Originally  a  flower-girl  at 

Florence,  she  had  a  voice  of  three  octaves 
and  two  notes,  a  head  of  glorious  form,  and 
a  face  of  enchanting  loveliness.  At  sixteen, 
she  had  the  grace  of  a  nymph  and  the  ease 
of  a  child.  She  was  taken  in  hand  by  old 
Giorgio,  and  taught  to  sing,  some  time  be¬ 
fore  she  learnt  to  write  or  read.  She  was 
the  strangest  girl — a  mixture  of  vanity,  vice, 
fascination,  and  good-nature ;  with  some 
superstitions,  that  made  her  very  diverting 
when  she  took  a  fit  of  fright  about  a  new 
character.  I  know  that  she  vowed  fifteen 
pounds  to  St.  Mark  if  she  got  through  the 
Casta  Diva,  with  an  encore  to  the  quick 
part.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  spite  at  Casta 
Diva  ever  since  she  was  preferred  to  me  at 
the  San  Carlo.  But  to  return.  This  Giulia 
was  the  very  girl  to  drive  Stefano  crazy.  He 
imagined  he  saw  her  enacting  the  part  of 
Zara  in  his  Montezuma.  He  followed  her 
everywhere.  He  besieged  her  with  bouquets, 
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letters,  and  songs.  One  night  he  set  forth,  then,  with  a  roll  of  music  as  a  wand  of 
and  stood  in  a  severe  shower  beneath  her  witchery  and  command,  she  came  forward, 
window.  .  and  there  stood  revealed  la  dea  di  tutti  cor. 

“  Giovinetto  cavalier sung  out  Giulia  Subtle  as  quicksilver,  her  voice  twisted 
from  an  attic  window.  through  the  intricate  fioriture  of  her  song. 

This  was  enough  for  Stefano.  He  thought  The  air  seemed  illuminated  in  Stefano’s  eyes 
he  was  in  high  favor ;  and  the  next  idea  was  by  the  delight  that  he  felt.  How  he  envied 
to  sing  with  her  on  the  stage.  This  was  a  the  tenor !  Even  the  Barber’s  part  would 
hope,  however,  too  brilliant  to  be  fulfilled,  have  been  something.  Well,  he  would  be 
Oh,  how  blessed  an  existence,”  he  thought,  patient,  and  sing  his  best.  That  very  Thurs- 
“  to  sing,  to  act,  to  feel  that  idealized,  brief  day  he  finished  my  adagio.  He  wrote  me 
life  of  the  stage,  true  to  one’s  own  heart !”  down  on  paper,  but  I  was  voiceless  as  yet 
He  went  to  the  impresario.  Pisani  was  a  almost.  He  could  only  sob  me  out,  poor 
courteous  and  kind  Italian.  He  would  do  Stefano !  at  intervals.  He  was  unfortunately 
his  possibile  to  get  him  a  place  in  the  chorus ;  situated.  Ah,  Stefano,  you  and  I  should 
the  opera  in  preparation  was  the  Barbiere.  have  existed  in  the  golden  days  of  the  song- 
Well,  he  might  stand  beneath  Rosina’s  win-  loving  Past — in  Greece,  when  the  lyre  gave 
dow,  and  sing  among  the  tenors.  life,  love,  and  livelihood  !  Stefano  was  poor 

Oh,  obbligato,  mille  grazie cried  Ste-  to  misery,  very  much  in  love,  and  only  in  the 
fano.  And  he  went  off  as  happy  as  if  he  had  chorus  at  a  very  low  engagement.  These 
just  found  fifty  pounds  in  his  empty  pockets,  were  depressing  circumstances. 

“For  those  who  like  it,  it  is  a  charming  A  fortnight  after,  Stefano  received  an  in- 
thing  singing  in  a  chorus ;  to  the  real  lover  timation  from  the  impresario  that  Don  Basilio 
of  the  stage,  to  the  real  denizen  of  the  green-  was  sick,  and  that  he  might  take  his  part 
room,  this  will  be  easily  explained.  To  feel  for  that  night.  Stefano  was  half  crazed 
that  one  forms  one  billow  of  that  tide  of  with  delight ;  he  was  getting  on  in  the  world, 
music — to  feel  that  one  is  joining  in  the  That  evening  he  wrote  down  the  brilliant 
ruling  passion  of  a  multitude,  and  m.aking  passage  in  my  third  page ;  he  polished  my 
one’s  own  noise  besides — all  this  combines  new  cadenza,  and  added  a  chromatic  flourish 
to  create  an  elevated  feeling  of  enjoyment  to  my  recitative.  I  was  daily  improving 
and  delicious  excitement.  The  eventful  re-  now. 

hearsal  came.  Into  the  dim,  dark,  nasty  That  evening  Stefano  was  in  good  voice, 
theatre  •  walked  Stefano,  very  triumphant.  He  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  actor,  and 
There  stood  the  pale,  ill-washed  chorus ;  the  Giulia  spoke  to  him ;  and  he  stood  at  the 
dirty  scenes ;  the  disenchanted  gardens  of  side  of  the  stage,  listening  enraptured  to  the 
the  Spaniard’s  home ;  and  lolling  on  a  chair,  mellow  tones  of  love-making  on  the  stage, 
sipping  eau  sucrie,  in  a  filthy  white  shawl.  He  was  not  jealous  of  the  tenor,  for  he  had 
with  an  old  handkerchief  over  her  head,  sat  a  squint  and  a  large  family.  And  then  it 
the  Giulia,  very  tarnished  and  shabby,  cer-  was  so  charming,  the  way  that  Giulia  came 
tainly.  People  who  know  nothing  about  forth,  to  curtsey  with  enchanting  coquetry, 
these  things,  are  fond  of  saying  and  believ-  and  sing,  in  round,  crisp  tones,  her  Buona 
ing  that  all  the  falsehood  of  the  stage,  all  sera,  buona  sera,  as  he  retreated, ^bowing 
the  vain  trickery  of  the  performers,  cure  the  truly  in  spirit  to  her.  Then  he  was  asked 
too-ardent  admirer  in  the  morning  of  the  to  supper,  and  he  went.  It  was  an  extremely 
passion  that  he  felt  at  night  in  an  illuminated  lively  and  amusing  meal ;  light  wines,  and 
theatre.  This  is  far  from  being  altogether  light  laughing,  and  light  talking ;  very  plea- 
true.  On  the  contrary,  to  some  minds  the  sant  for  Stefano,  who  had  never  before  felt 
slovenliness  of  a  great  performer  becomes  a  so  great  a  man.  When  he  came  home,  I  lay 
superb  mystery,  when  from  that  cloud  of  skulking  in  a  drawer.  I  was  pitched  too 
physical  drawbacks  emerge  in  power  the  high  for  him  that  night, 
grandeur,  the  unique  talents,  the  charms  of  The  next  day  Stefano  twanged  away  at 
genius  and  beauty.  Thus  felt  Stefano  when,  the  guitar  songs  of  successful  love  ;  foolish 
after  contemplating  in  silence  the  baggy  out-  things,  how  I  hated  them !  silly  addresses  U) 
line  of  the  great  signora’s  head,  the  orches-  Nice,  mio  ben  and  idol  mio.  In  my  silent, 
tra  struck  up  the  air  she  was  to  introduce  as  tragic  greatness  I  lay,  and  could  have  gnash- 
the  famous  music  lesson.  It  was  ill  played  ;  ed  my  notes  for  fury.  Well,  well,  my  lime, 
the  fury  started  up.  She  threw  off  her  was  coming.  Stefano  scraped  together  al 
head-dress  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground  ;  tore  his  money  to  purchase  a  pearl  ring,  and  he 
open  her  shawl,  to  give  her  arms  fair  play ;  sent  it  to  Giulia.  She  put  it  on  her  lovely 
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little  finger,  and  she  acted  Ninetta  that  night. 
Stefano  sang  the  part  of  Pippo  /aute  de 
mieux,  in  the  way  of  a  contralto.  It  was  at 
a  small  Italian  theatre,  and  Giulia  was  only 
rising  into  fame.  He  got  through  it  wonder¬ 
fully  well,  and  acted  the  part  in  the  most  im¬ 
passioned  manner. 

That  evening  he  told  Giulia  that  he  would 
die  for  her.  She  thought  the  compliment 
well  chosen,  and  returned  it  with  stating  that 
she  meant  to  live  for  him.  Oh,  those  light 
stage  vows  and  green-room  promises  !  Well, 
this  was  the  state  of  affairs  for  one  fortnight ; 
they  acted  together,  and  never  better  than 
one  evening,  the  last  but  two  of  their  en¬ 
gagement.  The  walls  of  the  town  were 
chalked  all  over  with  homage  to  Giulia: 
Etemo  onore  all'  immortale  sirene  !  Divina 
Giulia  !  and  a  few  other  such  truisms. 

Two  idle  young  Englishmen  came  to  Fer¬ 
rara.  What  was  to  be  seen  ?  “  Oh,  horrid 

place  !— ducal  palace — Parisina — wicked  wo¬ 
men — -poem  by  Byron,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“  There’s  an  opera,”  said  Lord  Vane ; 

“  let’s  go.” 

**  Ah  !  what  is  it  ?” 

**  Semiramide — Giulia.” 

“  Well,  let  us  go.” 

So  they  went  to  the  little,  dark  theatre 
filled  with  the  gentry  and  beau  mondeoi  Fer¬ 
rara. 

“  ’Pon  my  honor,  not  so  bad,”  said  one. 

“Very  good,”  said  Lord  Vane. 

He  leant  over  the  box — he  was  interested ; 
and  a  chorus  of  women  struck  up  the  magic 
music  of  the  Serena  i  Vaghi  rai.  How 
grandly  lovely  was  Giulia  in  her  despotic 
tenderness  !  There  was  a  contralto,  with  an 
ill-conditioned  turban  on  her  head,  for  Ar- 
sace  ;  but  regal  was  the  love-making  of  Giu¬ 
lia.  And  how  grandly  did  she  summon  the 
Assyrian  courtiers  to  do  their  homage  to  her  ! 
Giuri,  a  sommi  dei.  There  was  a  superb  ty¬ 
ranny  in  her  cadences  and  imperial  embellish¬ 
ments.  Stefano  gloried  in  her  every  note ; 
there  was  not  a  briorhter  face  than  his  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  a  sight  of  rapture  and  tri¬ 
umph  to  him — that  rapture  in  the  triumph  of 
another  that  has  not  even  the  restlessness  of 
vanity  to  irritate  and  mar  it**  enjoyment. 

Giulia  yet  stood  in  her  crimson  robes  and 
diadem  when  Lord  Vane  addressed  her.  He 
spoke  French  and  Italian  beautifully.  The 
Italian,  subtle  from  the  time  that  she  had 
cut  her  first  tooth,  soon  saw  and  enjoyed  the 
admiration  of  one  man  and  the  frantic  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  another.  Next  evening  a  diamond 
ring  eflfaced  the  pale  pearl  one  on  her  hand ; 


the  engagement  at  the  theatre  was  prolonged 
for  an  additional  week.  The  English  milor 
and  his  admiration  of  the  prima  donna  was 
no  secret  subject  of  conversation ;  cruel  vanity 
and  heartlessness  shone  in  the  fiery  glances 
of  Giulia.  It  was  one  evening,  the  last  of 
the  stay  of  the  opera  troupe,  that  Stefano 
made  his  way  alone  into  the  presence  of  Giu¬ 
lia.  It  was  after  the  performance.  She 
had  gone  home  to  her  lodgings,  and  it  was 
late  when  Stefano  rushed  up  the  stairs  that 
led  to  her  apartment.  He  knocked  hurriedly. 

“  Chi  c  e  ?”  said  the  sweet  treble  voice. 

“  SonioT  shrieked  Stefano,  as  he  burst 
in.  He  laid  hold  of  her,  and  shook  her  till 
her  teeth  chattered  ;  then  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  and  rolling  himself  on  the  ground, 
made  abject  protestations  of  despair  and  de¬ 
votion. 

“  Prendi  V  anel  ti  done,"  said  Giulia,  re¬ 
treating  with  a  scornful  grin,  and  tossing  his 
ring  in  his  poor  face.  He  seized  it,  and  bit 
the  slight  gold  circlet  in  two. 

“  Mangi  pure,"  said  the  malicious  woman. 

With  a  scream  he  seized  hold  of  her,  and^ 
clasped  her  in  his  arms — 

“  Eh  m  ami  ancora,  dimmi  che  m'ami.^ 

“  Sicuro,  mia  vita  !"  said  Giulia. 

So  Stefano  was  pacified,  like  a  silly  young 
man  as  he  was,  and  they  sat  down.  Giulia 
opened  the  window,  and  hung  her  head  out. 
She  wrapped  a  mantilla  round  her  and  hum¬ 
med  Di  lanti  Palpiti.  Then  she  stopped, 
and  there  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while.  At 
last  there  followed  the  sound  of  shuffling 
feet,  and  the  soft,  mellow  twang  of  guitars — 
that  sound  full  of  warmth  and  starlight  to 
me;  and  then  there  rose  up  ..a  serenade. 
Addio,  Delizia,  came  over  and  over  again 
from  a  band  of  men’s  voices.  Stefano  was 
silent,  till  the  old  landlady  entered. 

“  Una  serenata,  signorina  mia,  dalla  parte 
di  milor  ;  sicuro  dalla  parte  di  milor." 

Stefano  asked  no  more,  the  Italian  blood 
was  lit  up  with  the  fury  of  long-suppressed 
revenge ;  he  flew  on  the  old  woman  and 
nearly  strangled  her. 

'‘^Ahi!  Soccorso  !  aiuta!  aiuta  !"  And 
the  yells  of  the  two  women  brought  up  the 
whole  street  to  the'door  in  two  minutes.  Ste¬ 
fano  met  Lord  Vane,  who  gave  him  a  good 
beating ;  and  then,  dashing  through  the 
crowd,  he  made  his  way  home.  He  never 
saw  Giulia  again.  Ejirly  next  morning  he 
received  an  intimation  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  required  ;  that  his  cadences  were 
as  incorrect  as  his  conduct ;  that  Signor  Ba- 
retti,  from  Milan,  had  kindly  consented  to 
take  all  his  parts ;  and  that  the  corps  wished 
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him  health  and  much  prosperity  in  the  book-  parted  that  I  should  float  upwards  to  thy 
binding  line,  to  which  he  had  been  appren-  soul’s  home,  on  the  tones  of  that  harmonious 
ticed  when  they  first  had  had  the  honor  of  voice  to  whom  thou  didst  dedicate  my  exist- 
his  acquaintance.  He  got  the  letter,  and  lay  ence  ? 

staring  at  it  for  some  time ;  and  then  he  It  was,  I  suppose,  about  half-past  ten  at 
heard  the  sound  of  carriages,  and  looked  out  night,  when  I  felt  myself  rudely  laid  hold  of, 
in  the  street.  The  corps  operatique  were  de-  and  crushed  in  a  trembling  and  burning 
parting  for  Bologna,  and  with  it  light,  love,  hand.  A  pen  and  wild  blotches  of  ink  soon 
life,  and  hope,  and  all  the  ambitious  aspira-  made  me  what  I  am  now  ;  a  stern  and  awful 
tions  of  genius.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  despair  reigned  throughout  me.  I  felt  my- 
genius  without  ambition ;  there  is  no  such  self  growing  rapidly  as  my  creator  wrote  ;  an 
object  in  creation  as  genius  without  a  pole-  electrifying  chord  stunned  me.  I  was  almost 
star  for  its  thoughts,  hopes,  and  aims.  That  shivered  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  key  of 
aim  may  be  fame,  or  love,  or  power ;  gene-  D  five  flats.  I  melted  into  the  minor  ;  I 
rally  it  is  all  three  at  once.  In  the  case  of  wailed,  I  lamented  awhile  there ;  then  sharp 
Stefano  it  was  so.  Those  strolling  players,  throes  shot  through  me  in  chromatic  runs.  I 
with  their  bales  of  trumpery  and  tinsel,  were  quavered  beneath  a  shake  on  G,  again  I  re- 
all  the  world  to  him :  most  contemptible,  or  lapsed  into  a  regretful  minor,  then  I  gasped 
most  tremendous  engine,  the  drama — the  in  broken  snatches  of  recitative,  and  then  I 
stage — the  play ;  that  subtle  theatrical  influ-  hurried  on  to  my  termination.  It  warms  my 
enoe,  that  throws  its  baleful  rose-pink  hue  old  tones  to  think  of  myself  as  I  have  been 
‘X)ver  the  very  face  of  heaven,  and  the  fresh  sung.  Mine  was  a  glorious  ending  in  a  full 
green  glories  of  Nature — who  can  trace  its  storm  of  musical  passion :  runs  that  swept 
many-shaped  disguises,  its  pernicious  and  through  the  whole  range  of  the  voice  ;  shakes 
transfiguring  might  ?  Seducing  beyond  all  that  tore  the  air  ;  notes  up  !  up !  like  a.  dar- 
other  enchantments,  it  colors  the  face  of  re-  ing  rocket  to  the  skies ;  and  tones  sinking 
ality  only  to  corrupt  and  destroy  all  Nature  low,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
and  Truth.  Miserable  delusion !  Let  the  sorrow  and  despair.  It  has  been  well  re¬ 
lives  and  sins  of  the  denizens  of  the  green-  marked  of  me,  that  I  am  of  no  age,  country, 
room  declare  loudly  the  downward  tendency  or  school.  I  might  have  been  the  wrathful 
of  that  idolatry  of  representation  w’hich  fills  farewell  of  an  ancient  Greek ;  Medea  might 
the  theatres  of  my  native  land.  have  sent  me  to  the  false  Jason;  Sappho  might 

I  belong  to  no  opera,  mark,  0  reader !  I  have  united  me  to  her  own  words.  I  have 
stand  alone ;  a  private  history  is  written  in  always  thought  my  style  was  more  antique 
my  pages.  I  wish  to  keep  my  incog.,  so  than  modern ;  and  every  wretch  that  sings 
slrall  say  no  more;  but  I  have  been  intro-  imagines  that  he  can  interpret  me  !  /should 
duced  into  many  operas,  and  have  made  my  take  a  lifetime  to  study  !  One  .woman  only 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the  has  ever  entered  completely  into  my  meaning, 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  have  rung  with  my  and  she  was  not  the  person  for  whom  I  was 
fame.  Ah,  it  is  a  fine  thing,  I  assure  you,  to  written. 

'  be  unpopular  song  !  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  did  not  hear  myself  speak  the  first  night 
popularity  puts  one  into  the  vile  interior  of  a  of  my  creation.  I  only  knew  that  I  existed, 
hurdy-gurdy  ;  and  we  all  know  how  unre-  The  tears  of  my  creator  fell  over  my  face — 
venged  have  been  the  most  cool-blooded  such  tears  as  only  the  children  of  music  and 
murders  of  our  ill-used  class.  Di  Piacer  poetry  can  shed.  I  lay  before  him  like  his 
once  said  to  me  at  a  concert,  that  he  had  own  heart,  torn  asunder,  and  exposed  to 

overheard  Lady -  call  him  “  a  tiresome  view ;  there  lay  imprinted  the  terrible  ear- 

old  thing,”  and  wonder  how  any  one  could  nestness  of  his  sufferings — a  Song  1  No  I 
like  him.  Poor,  dear  old  bravura,  I  was  sor-  was  a  death-cry,  a  dirge,  written  in  blood 
ry  for  him  !  Ah,  I  was  in  the  heydey  of  my  and  gall.  Since  that  night  I  have  appear- 
youth  then !  ed  in  the  dress  of  fifty  different  editions. 

Well,  Stefano — master,  father,  creator —  none  of  which  to  my  heart  can  ever  be  so 
let  me  return  to  thy  parting  hour  with  me.  dear  as  that  first  garment  which  I  wore  in 
I  was  thy  favorite  child,  for  I  was  with  thee  my  master’s  pres^ence — a  dirty,  begrimed, 
in  thy  agonies.  Tell  me,  dost  thou,  from  be-  blotted,  and  blurred  sheet  of  flimsy  paper, 
yond  the  stars,  still  listen  to  the  melody  thy  dearer  far  than  the  gilded  books  in  which  I 
heart  sent  forth  like  the  dying  swan  ?  Dost  have  since  revelled  as  an  honored  guest, 
thou  remember  me,  the  Ariel  and  familiar  of  Stefano  finished :  the  pen  was  still  in  his 
thy  spirit  ?  Didst  thou  hope  that  night  we  hand.  He  wrote  on  my  brow,  Addio,  Giulia ! 
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and  pressed  the  name  to  his  white  lips  ;  then 
he  laid  me  down,  and  looked  on  me  as  one 
to  whom  he  would  consign  his  dying  wishes. 
He  laid  his  faint  head  on  my  breast,  and  tears 
and  sobs  passed  through  me,  and  filled  my 
spirit  with  a  stormy  sorrow.  I  earnestly 
trusted  that  I  might  stick  in  the  throat  of 
the  wretched  woman  who  had  caused  all  this 
miser}". 

Oh  !  ye  men  and  women  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-conditioned 
children  of  genius,  with  the  kind  intention  of 
proving  that  it  is  all  their  own  fault,  had  you 
been  in  the  way  of  my  experience  you  would 
be  more  merciful  in  your  judgment.  I  know, 
allow  me  to  say,  bettor  than  any  one,  the 
secrets  of  passionate  suffering  ;  and  had  you 
ever  lived  as  I  have  done,  for  several  months, 
in  the  fitful  cells  of  an  excited  brain,  you 
would  bless  your  good  fortune  for  your  stu¬ 
pidity.  Extreme  nervous  susceptibility  is  the 
price  paid  for  being  a  poet ;  and  if  you  are  a 
musician  into  the  bargain,  I  assure  you  the 
thoughts,  and  airs,  and  rhymes  in  your  head, 
have, very  indifferent  treatment,  inflamma¬ 
tory  food,  and  frequently  an  unexpected  and 
lamentable  conclusion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  poor  Stefano’s  face,  he 
was  sealing  me  up  in  a  blank  cover.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  crimson  pool  at  the 
door,  when  a  servant  passed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  found  that  the  maestro 
had  cut  his  throat ! 

-This  added  a  tragical  interest  to  my  debut. 
I  was  sent  to  Giulia.  When  she  took  me 
out  of  the  cover,  I  looked  up  into  her  face ; 
she  was  looking  very  handsome  ;  her  hands 
were  cold  as  they  clasped  me ;  she  laid  me 
on  the  music-desk  and  turned  me  over ;  she 
hummed  a  bar  or  two,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin,  and  attempted  my  allegro.  How  I 
gloried  in  my  own  difficulties  ! — she  could 
hardly  read  me  properly,  for  Giulia  was  only 
gifted  w  ith  a  glorious  organ  and  a  subtle  ear. 
She  had  not  the  pure  ore  of  genius,  which 
combines  science  and  poetry ;  her  physical 
splendor  was  unequalled  in  Europe,  but  she 
had  not  one  spark  of  devotional  feeling  in 
her  whole  being.  She  turned  me  over  and 
over,  but  into  my  heart  she  could  not  make 
her  w'ay.  At  last  she  tossed  me  aside  and 
carolled  away  at  Rode’s  air — a  trumpery 
twaddle,  in  my  opinion.  A  foolish  fellow  he 
is,  too.  He  is  so  vain  of  having  been  Son- 
tag’s  pet ;  but  he  is  as  noisy  and  as  empty 
as  a  drum,  and  I  wonder  how  he  has  made 
his  way  so  well  in  the  world. 

The  evening  after  my  arrival  Giulia  in¬ 
vited  some  friends  to  supper.  It  was  after 


the  opera,  and  I  still  lay  unnoticed  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  thrown  me  down  in  des¬ 
pair  in  the  morning.  I  listened  with  some 
anxiety  to  the  conversation  of  those  around 
me.  My  ambitious  hopes  urged  me  to  wish 
for  a  successful  dehut.  I  trembled  lest  I  should 
be  misrepresented  on  my  entrance  into  life, 
and  I  feared,  above  all  things,  being  first  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Giulia.  I  knew  that  she  would 
drag  me  down  to  her  own  level ;  and  thus, 
defenseless,  passive,  and  hopeless  I  lay,  my 
leaves  trembling  in  the  soft  wind  that  floated 
through  the  open  window  overlooking  the 
Lung’  Amo  of  Florence. 

They  were  very  merry,  those  actors  and 
actresses.  The  glitter  of  their  professional 
life  follows  them  every  where.  Once  on  the 
high  road  to  fame — a  way  strewn  with  gold 
and  flowers — how  light  and  intoxicating  be¬ 
comes  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the 
successful  singer  !  They  have  all  the  love — 
the  composer  all  the  labor.  Poor  Stefano, 
how  have  thy  blood  and  thy  tears  rested 
heavy  on  my  spirit,  when  I  have  sailed  forth 
triumphant  on  the  air  that  beat  and  fluttered 
with  the  raving  applauses  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  !  At  such  times  I  feel  that  I  am 
the  proud  offspring  of  an  inspired  father ; 
and  I  glory  in  the  tears  that  1  have  wrung 
from  radiant  eyes,  believing  such  to  be  the 
best  peace-offering  to  an  unavenged  and 
complaining  shade. 

In  the  mean  time  Giulia  sang,  and  laughed, 
and  coquetted ;  and  at  last  she  spoke  of  my 
arrival  and  previous  melancholy  history.  She 
put  on  a  pretty  air  of  sentiment,  and  even 
wiped  her  eyes  when  she  mentioned  Stefano’s 
name.  She  laid  me  in  the  hands  of  the 
buffo  singer ;  and  he,  putting  on  his  most 
admired  Leporello  grimace,  chanted  forth  my 
first  bar  in  a  style  that  almost  made  me  laugh 
at  myself, 

“  Brutta  assai !  quest aromnnza  mi  pare,** 
said  the  tenor,  still  engaged  with  the  eata¬ 
bles. 

“  Senti  un  po  !**  said  Giulia ;  and  she  sang  a 
most  indecent  caricature  of  my  finale,  bear¬ 
ing  false  witness  to  every  cadence  and  every 
measure. 

How  I  was  banored  about  that  night !  No 
song  of  my  rank  ever  suffered  so  much  from 
the  calumny  of  human  beings ;  yet  I  felt 
proudly  conscious  that  I  was  misunderstood 
— that  I  was  a  stranger  of  an  illustrious 
birth,  thrown  by  an  evil  charm  amid  a  class 
incapable  of  comprehending  my  elevation  and 
dignity ;  and,  like  an  unrecognized  prince,  I 
resolved  to  bide  my  time,  and  trust  to  the  all- 
pervading  power  of  truth  to  place  me  in  my 
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right  position  in  the  world.  The  gay  Guilia 
finished  me  with  an  exaggerated  flourish,  then 
rolled  me  up  and  tossed  me  up  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  from  whence  I  fell  at  the  foot  of  a  si¬ 
lent  and  thoughtful-looking  young  man.  He 
picked  me  up,  looked  me  through,  and  put 
me  in  his  pocket.  Soon  after  he  took  me 
home.  I  found  myself  in  a  small  lodging  in 
a  street  of  Florence.  The  mean  room  con¬ 
tained  only  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  table ;  a 
violin-case  lay  on  the  latter,  some  rosin  and 
music  paper  beside  it.  The  young  fellow, 
Spiridion  Balbi,  I  found  was  of  Greek  and 
Venetian  combination,  by  means  of  an  Ionian 
mother  and  an  Italian  father.  He  had  left 
the  island  where  he  was  bom  at  an  early 
age,  and  had  become  a  violinist  of  some  note 
in  Italy.  He  was  playing  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Pergola  at  the  time  that  I  first  saw 
him.  He  took  out  his  violin,  and  swept  over 
some  chords  in  a  masterly  manner.  Ah! 
“  what  a  flood  of  rich  and  exquisite  sounds ! 
He  opened  me  up,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I 
felt  my  every  fibre  vibrate  and  live  in  his 
hands.  I  felt  my  latent  powers  distend  and 
swell  into  majesty,  and  my  might  extend 
through  the  airy  empire  of  sound.  Joy ! 
glory!  and  honor  to  thee,  Spiro  mio!  for 
that  first  interpretation  of  me  to  myself.  I 
felt  then  that  I  stood  alone,  the  loceliest  har¬ 
mony  ever  created !  I '  only  wanted  my 
words ;  but  who  could  have  missed  them, 
really,  amid  the  passionate  weeping  and  wail¬ 
ing  of  that  marvellous  catgut  ?  The  violin 
had  all  the  ecstasy  of  the  human  voice  in 
Spiro’s  hands.  He  sang,  he  spoke,  he  cried, 
he  shrieked,  he  laughed  by  turns,  on  the 
strings  of  that  magical  instrument  He 
played  me  through  three  times  that  night. 
I  admired  myself  more  and  more.  I  became 
insatiable  as  a  young  beauty  for  many  mir¬ 
rors  to  reflect  my  charms.  At  last  the  violin 
was  laid  down,  and  a  female  step  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

**Posso  entrare,**  said  the  voice  of  a  girl.  And 
Spiro  replied  by  opening  the  door ;  and  I  saw 
a  young,  slight  figure  enter.  I  had  never, 
I  thought,  seen  beauty  before.  Giulia  ap¬ 
peared  coarse  beside  the  heavenly  outline  of 
Xanthi.  Her  hair  was  bound  round  her  head 
like  a  golden  glor}’ ;  her  eyes  were  blue ;  her 
face  and  brow  white,  as  if  her  life  had  been 
passed  in  seclusion  even  from  the  warm  glan¬ 
ces  of  the  sun ;  and  there  was  a  languid  and 
careless  grace  about  every  movement,  that 
might  have  suited  a  sultana  in  the  prime  of 
her  days. 

“  Signur,**  she  said,  respectfully,  “  /a  cena 
e  preparatay 


**  Bellissima  verr'o  !  ma  pria,  ascolti  tin  po  !** 

The  girl  seated  herself  and  listened.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  my  voice  rose 
up.  Tears  forced  themselves  into  the  great 
eyes  of  Xanthi,  so  touching  was  the  tale  that 
I  told  of  injured  love  and  dying  reproach. 
That  room  for  me  was  transformed  into  an 
enchanted  palace.  I  glorified  the  air  with 
my  breath,  and  sighed  out  my  soul  in  a  word¬ 
less  song  of  rapturous  perfection. 

“  Oh  !”  cried  Xanthi,  “  to  sing  that  and 
die,  signor !” 

“  Live  to  sing  it,  rather,”  said  Spiro. 

“  I  shall  never  sing  it,”  said  the  girl,  sadly. 

“  If  you  could  !  When  you  can,  you  will 
be  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe,”  said  Spiro. 

“  Ah !”  sighed  Xanthi,  “  how  does  the 
Signora  Giulia  sing  it,  pray  ?” 

“  Very  like  the  cat,”  replied  Spiro. 

“  Ah,  me  ne  godo  !**  cried  Xanthi,  suddenly. 
And  she  took  me  up  to  muse  over  me  for  a 
few  moments,  while  Spiro  played  a  strain  of 
enchanting  beauty ;  and  I  began  to  feel  my¬ 
self  in  the  good  society  of  such  airs  as  A  de- 
laide,  Non  pi'u  di  fior^  Perfida  Clori.  It  was 
with  the  first  of  these  that  I  have  always 
maintained  the  strictest  friendship.  Long 
may  that  dear  and  esteemed  harmony  hold 
her  place  and  rank  in  Pischek’s  throat ;  and 
may  not  upstart  standard-bearers  supersede 
her  claims  to  notice  and  respect.  We  old 
songs  have  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with  from 
the  rising  generation  of  songlets,  ariettas,  and 
above  all,  that  impertinent  sutler’s  girl,  the 
Fig  Ha,  as  she  is  familiarly  called.  On  this 
subject  I  cannot  contain  my  indignation. 
That  snob,  Ciascun  lo  diet,  holds  his  head 
very  high ;  but  let  him  tremble.  I  heard 
him  on  the  Pan’s  pipe  last  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  our  butcher’s  boy  thinks  nothing 
of  whistling  him  on  the  area  steps ! 

I  have  not  always  dwelt  ‘  in  marble  halls.’ 
I  have  followed  on  the  steps  of  adversity  and 
ruin.  I  would  not  wish  only  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  rich  fools  and  the  outer  skin  of  gay 
hearts.  My  desire  for  public  life  remained 
for  many  months  ungratified.  My  first 
professor  revealed  me  to  no  one.  He  was 
a  strange,  vain,  idle,  fantastic  wretch, 
that  Spiro  Balbi.  I  am  sure  the  ancient 
secret  of  the  Greek  fire  lay  in  his  veins.  He 
lived  in  a  world  of  wonderful  fancies ;  his 
plans  were  to  regenerate  the  world  by  means 
of  music — to  organize  a  Greek  republic  with 
a  senate  of  fine  tenors,  and  a  choir  of  good 
basses  for  church  matters.  In  the  mean  time 
he  entered  into  an  Italian  conspiracy,  pour 
passer  le  temps.  It  was  in  the  Austrian 
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States  that  he  made  his  debut  as  an  agitator. 
He,  and  two  dozen  other  poor  boys,  after 
exciting  their  patriotic  feelings  to  madness 
by  noisy  singing  and  rapid  speeches,  com¬ 
mitted  some  excess  at  the  Opera  House,  and 
they  were  lodged  in  gaol  that  night.  The 
only  things  that  Spiro  contrived  to  take  with 
him  were  a  flute  and  myself! 

And  he  played  in  his  dungeon.  I  floated 
through  the  dark,  dank  air,  and  I  was  happy 
in  my  own  existence — as  happy  that  night, 
and  happier,  than  the  brilliant  evening  that 
I  revelled  beneath  the  gilded  ceilings  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  Belgiojozo  pronounced  me 
worthy  of  my  fame.  Spiro  was  sent  to  a 
fortress  1  Bah !  the  emperor  could  not  put 
me  under  lock  and  key.  I  am  like  the  air,  a 
“  chartered  libertine  and  a  glorious  life  of 
ubiquity  has  mine  been  since  then.  I  am 
here  1  I  am  there  !  I  am  everywhere  !  My 
being  extends  from  Calcutta  to  Paris.  At 
the  same  instant  of  time  I  live  fifty  times. 
Swifter  than  the  Tempest's  Ariel  I  fly  round 
the  earth  more  nimbly  than  thought.  Once 
created,  my  existence  is  of  indefinite  length. 
Forgetfulness  is  my  only  dread.  I  tremble 
lest  I  should  go  out  of  print — then,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  the  sufferings  of  a  song  must  be  indeed 
dreadful.  A  silent  shade  longing  in  vain  to 
unburden  its  sorrows,  and  hovering  round 
the  spot  of  its  past  plecisures,  is  the  only 
thing  to  which  I  can  compare  the  state  of  a 
musical  phantom.  I  shall  never  forget  what 
I  felt  at  hearing  an  interesting  little  old 
Scotch  ballad  tell  the  story  of  its  restoration 
from  a  long  trance — a  crotchety  little  old 
thing  it  was,  too,  but  an  air  full  of  character 
and  feeling.  He  had  been  born  before  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  had  felt  himself 
dying  by  degrees,  until  he  only  lay  asleep  in 
the  mind  and  half  effaced  from  the  memorv 
of  an  old  nurse.  Mercifully  she  hummed 
him  to  a  sick  child  one  day  ;  the  lady  of  the 
house  overheard  her,  rescued  my  poor  friend 
from  oblivion,  and,  with  the  cordial  of  a  good 
accompaniment,  he  is  now  going  about  the 
world  as  active  as  ever  he  was.  I  remember, 
too,  I  was  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  the  night 
that  Prince  Albert  caused  the  unlooked-for 
resurrection  of  that  glorious  old  warrior. 
Chanson  de  Roland.  He  had  been  almost 
in  a  dying  state  for  several  hundred  years. 
He  who  had  been  borne  on  the  breath  of 
Taille-fer,  he  who  had  been  chanted  by  the 
Normans  of  the  Conqueror,  lay  silent  and 
neglected  in  some  dark  hole  for  centuries  of 
suffering !  Imagine,  I  beseech  you,  what 
his  feelings  must  have  been  to  find  himself 
in  Mario’s  throat,  flung  out  into  the  nineteenth 


century,  in  the  very  teeth  of  such  fops  as 
“  Foi  che  sapete  ,Quel  bricconcel  Amore,"  and 
so  on.  It  was  a  night  of  triumph  such  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  song  1 

I  remained  in  perfect  seclusion  with  my 
master.  It  was  only  at  night  that  I  came 
forth,  to  wander  awhile  about  his  dungeon, 
and  hover  round  the  bars  of  his  prison  win¬ 
dow,  yet  there  I  felt  the  mission  of  music 
was  indeed  gloriously  fulfilled.  I  was  the 
spiiit  of  love  and  hope,  that  fluttered  above 
a  worn  and  weary  head,  to  anoint  it  with  the 
dews  of  fresh  enjoyment,  and  strengthen  it 
to  bear  the  wrongs  and  cruelty  of  man. 

But  Spiro  sickened  ;  the  hand  grew  faint, 
and  the  voice  low ;  the  days  grew  short  and 
dim,  and  in  the  long  nights,  who  crept  to 
the  prison  window  still  to  listen  and  cry,  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  ?  Lottchen  was  an 
officer’s  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  with  no 
great  looks,  and  a  tough  voice ;  as  unruly  as 
a  wild  horse  on  the  prairie  ;  but  the  heart ! 
there  lay  her  matchless  power. 

One  evening  she  came  with  her  father  into 
the  prisoner’s  cell,  and,  with  a  red  face  and 
stammering  tongue,  begged  to  know  the 
name  of  the  air. 

Cos' el  Cos' el"  muttered  poor  Spiro. 
The  girl,  with  difficulty,  replied  in  my  first 
bar.  “A/»,  ma  brava  !"  said  the  dying  musi¬ 
cian.  He  took  me  out  and  once  more  he 
played  me  through,  but  cried  out,  “  Nothing 
for  this  but*  the  violin  or  the  voice and  a 
violin  reached  him  next  day,  and  Lisa  came 
once  more  and  sat  down  to  listen  to  such  a 
lesson  as  she  never  received  before  or  since. 
It  was  a  revelation,  more  than  a  lesson.  I 
remember  that  night  I  felt  much  solemnized  ; 
I  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  dying  Spiro  ;  all 
the  glory  of  his  race  and  his  lost  land  seemed 
to  lighten  up  his  brow  before  we  parted.  It 
may  be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  part,  but 
the  spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead  shall 
meet  again.  But  for  me,  what  remains 
hereafter  ?  To  wander  hither  and  thither, 
and  find  no  place  in  the  choirs  of  heaven,  for 
I  have  not  a  tinge  of  sacredness  in  my  being. 
I  am  all  earthly  fire,  and  must  perish  with 
the  things  of  earth  ;  unlike  the  holy  songs, 
the  spiritual  strains  which  have  breathed 
above  the  fires  of  martyrdom,  I  may  not 
hope  to  unite  myself  to  the  eternal  melodies 
of  heaven.  Oh,  that  I  were  Mozart’s  Ai^nus 
Dei !  oh,  that  I  breathed  the  words  of  inef¬ 
fable  sweetness  and  the  harmony  that  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  peace  beyond  all  under¬ 
standing  1 

I  remained  at  my  master’s  pillow  till  he 
died.  It  was  a  sad  and  fearful  separation — 
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the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  the  departing 
soul.  My  image  became  overclouded,  my  voice 
rung  faint  in  his  ears,  and  at  last  I  lay  again 
alone  and  cold  on  my  crumpled  sheet  of 
paper. 

Lisa  took  me  to  herself.  I  was  put  into  a 
drawer,  and  time  passed  on.  I  became  im¬ 
patient  of  my  long  seclusion,  and  was  truly 
glad  to  find  myself  packed  up  to  go  to 
Vienna.  Lisa  was  to  study  as  a  music 
teacher,  not  for  the  stage,  she  said ;  but 
there  is  no  believing  the  sincerity  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  intentions  when  under  orchestral  in¬ 
fluence. 

It  was  strange  that  Lisa  never  took  me  to 
her  class ;  she  kept  me  under  lock  and  key, 
and  I  only  had  exercise  at  night,  when 
other  things  were  done :  then  Lisa  took  me 
from  my  cell  to  sing  me  and  cry  over  me, 
and  despair  over  my  difficulties. 

No  one  knows  what  a  life  I  led  then — 
banged  about,  transposed  into  a  key  below 
my  taste,  maimed,  murdered,  suffocated, 
brought  to  life  again :  no  one  can  tell  what 
racking  tortures  I  suffered.  Oh,  Stefano ! 
Spiro !  did  you  hear  my  cries  in  the  invisible 
world  where  ye  dwelt  ? — I,  your  child,  your 
beloved,  thus  ill-used  and  deprived  of  the 
glory  that  was  my  due  from  my  birth ! 

Lisa  was  a  very  persevering  girl ;  she  had 
a  heart,  but  it  was  a  German  heart,  and  that 
did  not  quite  suit  me  as  an  Italian  born  and 
bred.  She  ploughed  me  up  fearfully,  and 
there  was  none  of  the  vindictive  grace  of  an 
ancient  Fury  in  the  turn  she  gave  to  my 
final  measures.  I  remained  only  a  half- 
disclosed  mystery  to  her.  What  was  to 
become  of  me  ?  I  should,  perhaps,  be 
brought  out  at  the  Manheim  Opera  House, 
and  find  myself  degraded  and  lost  forever 
to  all  hope  of  success.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lisa  labored  ten  hours  a-day,  with  a  voice 
as  tough  as  shoe-leather,  and  hoarse  and  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  on  she  went,  as  dogged  in  her 
obstinate  industry  as  if  she  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  wrong :  in  which  case  people  always 
are  obstinate,  I  have  observed,  especially  the 
women.  Well,  time  and  practice  do  won¬ 
ders,  and  Lisa  determined  to  go  to  England 
and  try  her  fortune ;  and  I  was  to  go  to 
England — to  London — the  promised  land  of 
needy  genius,  where  princely  pay  is  offered 
for  what  most  of  them,  honest  people,  don’t 
understand.  But  no,  let  me  l^  fair ;  I  am 
now  indulging  in  the  clap-trap  of  Italians 
and  such  “  Children  of  the  Sun”  and  the 
stage !  I  will  tell  the  truth.  Of  all  poetry, 
give  me  the  poetry  of  an  English  heart. 
Poetry,  not  selfish  passion  usurping  the 


name.  Give  me  the  refined,  intellectual  love 
of  idealized  Nature,  which  has  dictated  the 
chaste  gaiety  of  Milton’s  Allegro,  and  the 
healthy,  wholesome  loveliness  that  shines  on 
the  face  of  the  poethood  of  Britain.  Honor 
to  thee,  little,  chill,  northwestern  isle !  Set 
in  the  grey  waters  of  a  disagreeable  channel, 
thou  art  the  home  of  holy  and  homely  affec¬ 
tions.  I  have  felt  humbled  to  the  dust  be¬ 
fore  an  English  ballad,  ridiculous  enough, 
too ;  but  it  was  so  good  a  creature,  breath¬ 
ing  of  simple,  pure  affections,  and  all  that 
language  of  the  heart  which  touches  in  prose 
or  poetry.  The  poetry  of  common  life; 
there  the  British  bards  and  singers  reign, 
indeed,  alone ! 

We  came  to  England ;  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season;  May  was  showing  her 
dear,  smiling  face  over  the  very  chimney¬ 
pots  of  the  great  city.  And  that  great  city  ! 
the  annual  fever  was  beginning  to  throb  in 
her  veins,  and  the  Opera  House  was  open,  and 
concerts  were  ringing  through  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
and  my  poor  Lisa  wanted  to  sing  at  “  the 
Ancients.”  Alas!  I  feared  that  Madame 
Vestris  would  have  been  as  likely  to  perform 
some  Olympic  espi'eglerie  on  that  platform, 
as  my  poor  Lisa  to  bring  me  before  an  ad¬ 
miring  public.  She  had  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  elite  of  the  musical  world  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Lord 
Gorehampton  she  was  expressly  commended 
by  her  ci-devant  master  at  Vienna.  The 
nobleman  disked  a  few  select  friends  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  Lisa  was  to  be  trotted  out  in  the 
evening,  and  her  merits  to  be  decided  on. 
Poor  girl !  she  took  me  from  my  portfolio, 
and  sang  me  through  six  times  before  break¬ 
fast.  It  was  a  fearful  ordeal  that  she  had  to 
go  through.  She  went  at  ten,  as  she  was 
ordered  to  do,  and  found  Lady'GoT'ehamp- 
ton,  who  was  slightly  deaf,  asleep  on  a  sofa. 
A  page  wakened  her,  and  she  begged  Lisa 
to  take  a  seat,  and  then  looked  through  her 
portfolio.  I  was  looked  at,  and  passed  over, 
and  at  last  the  gentlemen  entered.  The  party 
consisted  of  Lord  Gorehampton,  a  nobleman 
of  well-known  musical  enthusiasm.  He  had 
written  sixteen  MS.  operas,  and  several  things 
which  he  called  airs  of  his  own.  It  was 
giving  himself  very  great  airs  to  call  them 
so.  He  had  kindly  patronized  Pasta,  and 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  Catalan! ;  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  would  have  been  at  zero  without 
him,  and  the  Ancients  looked  to  him  as  a 
tower  of  strength.  He  sat  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  looking  fiddles 
and  kettle-drums  at  everybody,  beating  time 
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on  his  snufF-box  to  a  march  played  by  his 
lady  from  his  own  opera  of  Edmondo  Iron¬ 
sides,  an  Anglo-Saxon  spectacle  with  British 
music. 

The  next  distinguished  personage  was  the 

Hon.  Harry - ,  an  aging  tenor,  full  of 

airs,  (not  of  music,  though,)  with  a  much 
finer  manner  than  he  had  a  voice,  and  looks 
more  saucy  than  supercilious.  He  had  been 
the  “  tame  man”  of  fashionable  singers  for 
many  a  long  year,  and  he  had  been  the 
Rubini  of  his  own  set  until  he  far  surpassed 
the  great  tenore  in  consequential  capers. 
There  was,  besides,  a  spiteful,  middle-aged 
bass,  a  Mr.  Melville,  and  an  old  gentleman 
whom  every  one  declared  to  be  a  person  of 
exquisite  taste — for  nothing,  however,  but 
his  dinners,  that  I  could  see  or  discover. 
This  was  the  party,  with  the  addition  of  one 
more  gentleman,  who  arrived  late. 

I  was  looked  through. 

“  Stefano !  Ah,  non  lo  conosco  /”  murmured 
Lord  Gorehampton.  He  spoke  Italian  on 
high  days  and  holydays.  He  begged  to  be 
spared  the  infliction  of  any  obscure  music, 
and  invited  Lisa  to  try  her  mettle  on  an  aria 
for  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  grand 
opera  of  The  Norman  Conquest,  written  by 
himself.  He  kindly  sat  down  to  accompany, 
and  I  listened  to  a  performance  of  loathsome 
length.  Such  an  indecent  clattering  of  ivory 
I  never  before  gave  ear  to.  It  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Balfe  and  Bunn,  and  a  delicious  dash 
of  Donizetti’s  dregs.  Shade  of  Orpheus ! 
had  you  only  heard  the  imbecile  pomp  of 
the  conclusion,  you  would  have  dashed  your 
golden  lyre  from  the  seventh  heavens  down 
on  the  nodding  head  of  his  lordship  of  Gore¬ 
hampton,  and  have  silenced  him  thus  for 
ever. 

He  was  just  finishing  his  air  on  the  unu¬ 
sual  word  in  an  Italian  song,  Felicita, 
felicit'a !  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  entered,  and  approached  the  piano. 

“Ah,  there  you  are!  Good  night.  Vane. 
I’m  busy,  you  see,  as  usual.  Just  listen  to 
this  idea  of  a  Norman-Gothic  cadence and 
my  lord  plunged  both  his  hands  into  a  flat 
ninth,  and  then  danced  up  and  down  like  a 
cat’s  fugue  for  a  few  minutes,  then  he  stopped 
and  looked  up. 

“  It’s  more  Danish,  do  you  know,  1  think,” 
said  Lord  Vane,  quite  gravely. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me  there  !” 
cried  the  performer.  “  This  is  Gubba  the 
Dane’s  flourish,  you  know,  in  the  The  Uerds- 
man*s  Cake^ 

“  Ah,  yes  !”  said  Vane,  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  interest,  the  rogue.  “  By  the  bye. 


when  is  your  King  Alfred  to  appear?  Can’t 
you  get  some  of  the  airs  sung  at  ‘  the  An¬ 
cients  ?’  ” 

“  Why,  no said  Lord  Gorehampton. 

“  You  see  they  won’t  sing  things  there  till 
one  is  dead.  It  is  a  great  bore  that  one 
must  die  first  one’s  self.  Isn’t  it,  now  ?” 

“  A  shameful  regulation  !”  said  Vane  ; 
and,  to  conceal  a  smile,  he  began  to  examine 
me.  I  saw  his  noble  and  intelligent  face, 
and  longed  to  be  introduced  to  his  notice  and 
love.  He  soon  became  absorbed  in  me.  He 
put  me  on  the  music-desk.  “  You  will  sing 
this  for  me,”  he  said,  to  the  trembling  Lisa. 

She  sat  down,  and,  with  a  voice  veiled 
with  fear  of  failure,  she  breathed  me  forth. 

I  only  half  existed  on  paper  ;  it  was  while 
floating  through  space,  that  I  truly  lived  and 
felt  the  joy  and  glory  of  life.  I  passed 
through  tho.se  mirrored  and  gilded  chambers, 
and  felt  that  splendor  added  no  ray  to  my 
own  brightness.  Better  to  rise  up  beneath 
the  humble  roof  of  a  cabin  encircled  by 
loving  hearts  and  longing  ears,  than  under 
the  cold  gilding  of  a  palace,  with  a  fool  on 
the  music-stool.  Lisa  could  not  give  me  my 
full  honors,  but  she  was  true  and  good,  as 
far  as  she  went.  She  had  the  artistic  heart 
of  a  faithful  disciple,  and  she  interpreted 
clearly  the  outline  of  my  intentions.  Vane 
listened  attentively,  and  soon  after  went 
away.  The  evening  concluded  with  another 
selection  of  airs  from  Gubba’s  repertoire,  and 
then  we  went  home  ;  home,  to  dreary  lodg¬ 
ings,  such  as  foreign  song-birds  must  have 
for  their  cage  in  London.  And  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  Lisa  darkened  daily  ;  she  put  me 
away  from  her  sight,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
chance  opening  of  my. portfolio,  that  I  over¬ 
heard  the  following  dialogue  between  Lisa 
and  an  old  friend,  a  dancer,  whom  she  had 
known  at  Vienna : 

“  Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prima 
donna!  Fancy  Giulia  getting  her  two  and 
three  hundred  a-night,  while  we  have  to 
starve  and  dance  for  twenty.”  So  sighed 
Mademoiselle  Carlotta,  in  a  pink  gingham, 
and  white  satin  shoes  with  orange  bindings. 
“  And  she  is  such  a  vain  wretch,  and  so 
shabby  to  the  chorus !  Fancy  her  poor 
women,  who  attend  her  in  all  her  deaths  and 
faints,  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  never  get 
a  farthing  from  her.  And  she  never  pays 
her  Medea  and  Norma  brats  ;  not  a  bit,  poor 
things !  Besides,  she  is  a  pest  to  the  prompt¬ 
er,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  profession.  Ah, 
well,  it’s  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prima  donna  ! 
But  I  don’t  want  to  have  diamond  shoe-ties 
at  the  expense  of  my  peace  of  mind.  I  could 
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not  do  the  pirouette  with  any  weight  on  my 


conscience 


“  Lord  Vane  admires  her,  does  he  not  ?” 

“  Oh,  that  is  an  old  story  !  Oh,  yes,  I  dare 
say.  Who  does  not  admire  her?  But  I  am 
sure  he  cannot  esteem  her ;  and  what  is  love 
without  respect  ?’*  said  Carlotta,  with  much 
dignity.  “  However,  she  expects  to  be  a 
viscountess  some  fine  day.  Vedremo  nai 
aliriy 

That  evening  Lisa  sat  alone,  musing  over 
the  past  and  the  gloomy  present.  She  heard 
voices  on  the  stair,  and  her  landlady  entered. 
She  said  that  there  was  a  lady  below  asking, 
she  supposed,  for  lodgings,  but  that  she 
could  not  comprehend  her ;  and  she  begged 
Lisa  to  come  and  help  her,  for  Lisa  spoke  a 
little  English.  A  stranger  stood  on  the  stair ; 
she  wished  for  lodgings  ;  she  had  just  come 
from  abroad,  and  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
procure  them  .that  night.  She  was  establish¬ 
ed  accordingly  in  a  room  next  Lisa’s.  She 
went  to  bed  early,  and  Lisa  saw  no  more  of 
her  that  night. 

It  was  about  noon  next  day  that  a  note 
reached  Lisa.  It  was  an  offer  to  her  to  sing, 
at  the  Ancient  Concert  of  the  following 
Wednesday,  the  piece  performed  at  Lord 
Gorehampton’s.  Lisa  almost  fell  on  her 
knees  with  gratitude,  and  accepted  the  en¬ 
gagement  without  delay.  Then,  poor  girl, 
she  hurried  out  to  buy  gloves,  a  wreath, 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  I  was  left 
alone. 

“  Ho,  ho !”  I  thought,  “  now  ray  time  is 
come.  I  feel  frightened  rather.  Ahem !  I 
wonder  how  I  shall  sound.”  Lisa  came 
home  heated,  feverish,  and  penniless,  for  she 
had  been  more  extravagant  than  seconda 
donnas  sh'  uld  be ;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
uncertain  voice  that  she  sang  me  through, 
or  rather,  she  had  only  begun  to  sing,  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened  and  the 
stranger  stood  there.  She  sprang  forward 
and  listened. 

“  Canta  pure  she  cried ;  and  then  she 
leant  over  the  piano,  and  tears  fell  over  her 
face.  Lisa  finished  and  rose,  and  the  stran- 

fer  approached  the  piano,  seized  me,  and 
issed  me  with  tears  of  joy. 

Ti  ritroco  ancdr  and  then  she  paused. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  the  chords ;  like  a 
prophetess  preparing  to  declare  her  awful 
mission  she  stood.  Lo!  what  sound  of  un¬ 
earthly  sweetness  invested  itself  in  my  form ! 
a  meaning,  new  and  unexpected,  dawned  on 


Lisa’s  mind.  I  rose  with  an  unapproacha¬ 
ble  glory  on  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  sole 
listener.  She  could  have  fallen  down  on  her 
face  before  the  form  of  the  Greek,  for  it  was 
she  !  Xanthi,  the  long-remembered,  the 
adored  of  Spiro,  the  Ionian  girl  I  had  seen 
years  before  at  Florence,  and  /  had  dwelt  in 
her  heart  ever  since.  We  met  like  long- 
parted  lovers,  and  I  trembled  beneath  the 
joy  of  a  full  interpretation  by  a  voice  and 
genius  of  matchless  power.  I  had  at  last 
met  with  my  equal ;  I  was  fitly  mated  at  last. 
Ah  !  were  we  now  to  part  ? 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal  at 
length,  and  I  trembled  for  my  fate.  Poor 
Lisa,  I  did  thee  injustice!  At  eleven  o’clock 
she  came  and  took  me  up,  looked  at  me 
once  with  tears,  and  then  walked  to  the  door 
of  the  next  room. 

“  I  am  ill !”  she  said  :  “  you,  signora,  are 
the  most  fit  to  take  my  place.  See,  take  my 
music ;  my  name,  too ;  and,  as  Lisa,  sing 
this  divine  song  better  than  poor  Lisa  herself 
ever  will !” 


Joy !  joy  1  I  entered  the  concert-room  in 
Xanthi’s  hand.  That  grave  audience  of  dowa¬ 
gers  and  directors  was  delighted  out  of  its 
propriety.  But  who  shall  recount  the  sur¬ 
passing  glories  of  the  Wednesday  night,  when 
I  was  encored  by  the  queen,  and  lauded  by 
the  bishops  present,  and  when  a  venerable 
countess  was  removed  in  fits  to  the  tea-room, 
and  Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  Good !”  twice,  and  when  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  screamed  itself  hoarse  with  admira¬ 
tion  next  day  ?  But  I  am  becoming  quite  too 
confidential. 

One  paragraph  more.  Xanthi  made  her 
appearance  at  the  Opera  House,  Giulia  took 
the  jaundice,  and  Lord  Vane  took  his  leave 
of  a  termagant  whom  he  had  jiever  loved. 
The  tide  of  fashion  left  Giulia  stranded  on 
the  shore  where  she  had  ruled  the  waves, 
like  Britannia,  for  some  sixteen  years. 

“  I  could  poison,  kill,  burn,  mangle  the 
wretched  woman !”  said  Giulia  to  her  fayorite 
tire-woman,  as  she  sat  glaring  over  the  last 
tirade  of  praise.  “  And  what  is  this  mon¬ 
strous  song  that  she  sings  fifteen  times  every 
night  ?  It  makes  me  sick  and  faint  to  hear  of 
such  sinfulness.  I’m  sure  it’s  ugly.  Tell  Costa 
he  must  get  it  for  me  without  delay.” 

Costa  obeyed  ;  the  original  sheet  was  pro¬ 
cured  ;  again  I  met  the  prima  donna’s  eyes, 
and  she  read  on  my  brow,  Addio^  Giulia ! 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic.  By  A.  A 

Faton.  2  vols.  8 VO. 

Already  well  appreciated  by  the  public,  from  his 
works  on  Servia  and  Syria,  Mr.  Baton  has  here 
extended  and  complemented,  not  only  his  own  pre¬ 
ceding  work,  but  also  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  Herzegovina,  by  super¬ 
adding  more  of  the  Adriatic  coasts,  Croatia,  and 
different  portions  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Austria. 
We  need  not  speak  of  tlie  high  interest  of  these 
countries  at  this  era,  when  the  fate  of  races  is  at  im¬ 
mediate  issue  on  their  territories,  and  much  of  the 
future  destinies  of  Europe  are  involved  in  the  de¬ 
cision.  Who  are  to  predominate — Magyar,  Croat,  or 
German — and  how  the  Austrian  empire  is  to  be  re¬ 
composed  and  governed,  are  mighty  questions,  upon 
which  Mr.  Baton  throws  new,  clear,  and  important 
lights ;  whilst,  to  the  general  reader,  (in  opposition 
to  the  political,)  his  various  sketches  of  travel  and 
society  are  of  a  most  pleasing  and  attractive  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  number  of  engravings  illustrate  them  in 
a  very  satisfactory  style.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
map. 

On  the  national  topics  we  will  merely  observe  that 
experience,  opportunity,  and  employment  have  ena¬ 
bled  the  author  to  know  what  he  is  writing  about ; 
and  therefore  his  views  are  of  much  public  value. 
His  disapprobation  of  the  Magyar  movement,  and 
looking  forward  to  better  things  from  Illyria  and 
the  Croat  population,  we  leave,  however,  for  dis¬ 
cussion  to  statesmen  who  may  determine  how  far  in 
revolutions,  like  serpents,  the  heads  are  moved  by 
the  tails ;  whilst  from  the  more  miscellaneous  con¬ 
tents  we  select  a  few  extracts,  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  a  very  agreeable  publication. — Literary  Gazette. 


Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg ;  and  History 
^  Prussia,  during  the  17tA  and  18/A  Centuries. 
By  Leopold  Ranke.  Translated  by  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  translators  of  this  work  have  done  it  every 
justice,  and  its  Continental  repute  is  a  guaranty  of 
its  value  and  importance.  It  reflects  many  new  lights 
upon  points  of  biographical  and  national  interest; 
and  the  former,  indeed,  are  most  national,  for  in  the 
characters  of  the  monarchs  was  concentrated  and 
evolved  the  rise  of  Brussia  from  a  secondary  to  a  first- 
rate  German  power.  Tlie  account  of  the  utilitarian 
soldier,  Frederick  William,  and  of  his  miserable 
quarrels  with  his  son,  Frederick  II ,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances ;  and  the  author  labors  hard 
to  paint  the  tyrannical  cruelties  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  his  perverse  scheme  of  princely  education, 
and  the  consequent  foibles  and  vices  of  the  latter,  in 
as  favorable  colors  as  possible.  Many  documents 
have  been  consulted  to  authenticate  this  picture. 
The  relations  between  Prussia  and  England,  con¬ 


nected  with  the  intermediate  link  of  Hanover,  from 
the  loginning  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and 
the  tidal  flux  and  reflux  of  the  negotiations  for  inter¬ 
marriages  between  the  royal  families,  display  very 
remarkable  political  data,  and  show  on  wliat  odd 
circumstances  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  a  people  are 
often  dependent.  But  we  cannot  enter  upon  the 
vast  expanse  of  Silesian,  Prussian,  French,  Austrian, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish,  Bavarian,  Bohemian  and 
other  interwoven  systems  of  policy  minutely  opened 
to  examination  in  these  volumes.  They  close  the 
page  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  Frederick’s 
religious,  literary,  and  scientific  concerns  occupy  the 
last  two  or  three  sheets.  The  foundation  of  the 
Academy,  the  Society  of  Sans  Souci,  Maupertuis, 
V oltaire,  and  other  strange  companions,  are  cursorily 
noticed,  and  in  the  end  the  theme  is  wound  up  in  a 
manner  which  satisfactorily  completes  a  worK,  not 
only  of  great  attraction  to  the  cliildren  of  German 
Fatherland,  but  generally  to  every  European  coun¬ 
try. — Literary  Gazette. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  Episodes  in  An¬ 
cestral  Story.  By  J.  Bernard  Burke.  2  vols. 

Some  books,  from  their  being  of  a  kind  to  lift  and 
lay  down  during  any  small  vacant  space  of  time, 
and  furnishing  enough  of  various  entertainment  to 
beguile  the  patch  of  day  or  night  in  a  pleasant  man¬ 
ner,  have  been  called  Parlor  I^ks ;  and  this  is  one 
of  them  par  excellence.  You  cannot  dip  into  it  any¬ 
where  without  finding  something  to  interest  and 
amuse  you.  There  are  hundreds  of  tragical  or 
touching  tales,  curious  anecdotes,  remarkable  legends 
and  traditions,  historical  facts,  family  relics,  and 
other  miscellanies,  which  are  all  the  more  attractive 
from  being  generally  authentic,  and  the  rest  not  in¬ 
vented,  but  derived  from  old  beliefs  and  transmitted 
stories.  Some  have  made  much  public  noise  before, 
but  others  are  collected  from  less  known  sources, 
and  form,  with  the  more  notorious,  a  melange  alto¬ 
gether  of  delectable  light  reading,  not  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  instructive  information. — 
Literary  Gazette. 


The  Old  Judge ;  or.  Life  in  a  Colony.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Sam  Slick.”  2  vols. 

The  majority  of  these  papers  ap})cared  in  Frazers 
Magazine,  and  the  author  has  remodelled  and  added 
to  them  for  tliis  mode  of  connected  publication.  This 
would  have  been  sufiScient  to  recommend  the  work 
to  us,  devoted  admirers  as  we  are  of  the  Clock- 
maker  ;  but  he  has  increased  our  obligation,  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  six  or  eight  new  chapters,  full  of  his  usual 
humor,  keen  acuteness,  and  insight  into  haman  life 
and  character.  These  chapters  are  the  1st,  6th,  8th, 
and  9th,  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  19th,  20th  and 
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2l8t,  in  the  second.  The  colonial  wrtraits  are  indeed 
replete  with  truth  and  nature ;  and  only  varying  from 
the  original  stock  as  circumstonces  slmpetne  human 
mind  and  hiunan  actions. — Literary  Gazette. 


Friend*  and  Fortune:  a  Moral  Tale.  By  Anna 
Hakriet  Drury. 

When  the  poem  of  Annetley^  from  the  same  hand, 
appeared,  it  fell  to  the  Literary  Gazette,  as  if  an  old 
and  established  privilege,  to  give  the  first  all-hail  of 
welcome  to  the  young  and  unknown  dilmtante  on 
the  perilous  public  platform  of  authorship.  Tracing 
in  it  features  to  call  to  mind  such  names  as  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Crabbe,  we  offered  it  the  reception  it  de¬ 
served,  and  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  the  most 
efficient  of  our  contemporaries  re-echoed  the  strain, 
and  the  just  estimation  and  consequent  popularity 
of  Miss  Drury  was  the  result 

Thus  cheered  on,  our  gifted  poetess  has  now  es¬ 
sayed  her  powers  on  a  prose  composition;  and,  we 
think,  with  no  less  comparative  success  than  before. 
It  is  a  tale  delightfully  told,  and  abounding  in  pas- 
wsages  of  great  feeling  and  beauty.  Again  we  are 
reminded  of  Goldsmith,  and  that  which  reminds  us, 
in  a  right  sense,  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  must  be 
a  production  of  no  mean  order. 

[This  work  has  been  republished  in  a  handsome 
style  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  and  fully  justifies 
the  commendations  of  the  Gazetta] 


The  Cosaacks  of  the  Ukraine  ;  compriaing  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notice*  of  the  moat  celebrated  Coaaack  Chief*, 
and  a  deacription  of  the  Ukraine.  By  Count 
Henry  Krasinski. 

A  well  written  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
history  of  a  curious  and  little  known  people,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  a  very  eventful  portion 
of  Napoleon’s  career,  The  author  is  well  fitted  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  having  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  his  life  in  the  inhospitable  land  he 
writes  upon.  He  compiled  a  r^ular  history  of  the 
Polish  Cossacks  three  years  ago ;  but  circumstances 
having  prevented  its  publication,  the  present  work 
is  substituted.  In  its  pages  the  author  says : 

“  I  describe  their  [the  Cossacks’]  piratical  ex|)edi- 
tions  into  Turkey,  and  sketch  their  dangerous  rebel¬ 
lion  (fostered  by  Russia)  in  Poland,  under  Chmielnic- 
ki,  Zelezniak,  and  Gonta ;  and  not  le.ss  formidable  re¬ 
bellions  in  Russia,  under  Stenko  Razin,  Mazeppa,  and 
Pugatchef,  which  rebellions  cost  Russia  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  human  beings,  and  shook  that  empire  to  its 
very  foundation,  and  even  to  this  time  has  not  only  im¬ 
paired  its  whole  strength,  but  rendered  its  continued 
existence  a  mysterious  problem.  Having  further 
described  all  tne  branches  of  the  Polish  Cossacks, 
with  their  most  noted  chiefs,  from  almost  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  tlieir  political  existence  till  our  time,  I  then 
unveil  many  interesting  facts  respecting  Catherine 
II.,  as  connected  with  Poland,  and  give  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  her  lovers,  and  the  victims  of  her  hatred, 
as  also  the  various  diabolical  intrigues  for  which  she 
was  so  infamously  celebrated.  I  conclude  the  work 
with  a  statistical,  historical,  and  geographical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Ukraine,  from  time  immemorial  the 
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land  of  unbridled  passions,  poetry,  and  romance,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  genius  of  Byron  drew  the 
material  for  his  poem  of  Mazeppa.” 

Making  every  allowance  for  certain  expressions  of 
hatred  to  Russia — a  feeling  which,  to  a  Pole,  is  as 
inextinguishable  as  it  is  spontaneous — the  reader 
will  find  in  the  Count’s  work  many  suggestive  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  the  probable  future  of  both  Poland 
and  her  oppressor.  Whether  the  author’s  splendid 
vision  of  the  Pole,  the  Cossack,  and  the  Mahometan, 
locked  in  a  friendly  embrace,  and  constituting  a  liar- 
monious  coalition,  will  ever  be  realized,  remains  to 
be  seen ;  but  no  one  will  doubt  the  wisdom  and  the 
policy  of  real  friendship  being  cemented  between 
E^land  and  France.  The  two  countries  thus  united, 
might  bid  defiance  not  alone  to  Russian  power,  but 
to  that  of  the  whole  world. —  Weatminater  lieviev'. 


The  Toicn ;  ita  Memorable  Character*  and  Event*. 

By  Leigh  Hunt.  St.  Paul’s  to  St.  James’s.  With 

forty-five  Illustrations.  Two  volumes.  London : 

Smith,  Elder,  die  Co.,  66  Comhill.  1848. 

How  delightful  are  such  books  as  Leigh  Hunt’s ; 
books  which  one  may  take  up  at  any  odd  moment 
of  leisure  with  the  certainty  of  meeting  with  some¬ 
thing  to  amuse,  something  to  instruct,  something  to 
assist  in  clothing  the  realities  of  every-day  life  with 
radiations  from  the  realms  of  fancy,  or  in  re-peopling 
the  actual  world  with  life-like  idealities  of  its  former 
tenants !  This  is  especially  the  ca.=e  with  the  vol¬ 
umes  before  us.  Mr.  Hunt  is  better  fitted,  perhaps, 
than  any  living  writer  to  illustrate  the  rich  store  of 
poetical  and  historical  associations  connected  witli 
the  world  of  Ixindon,  wherewith  his  sympathies 
have  ever  been  identified ;  and  the  elucidation  of  its 
by -gone  glories  must  have  been  to  him  indeed  a  labor 
of  love. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  well  shows  in  his  opening  chapter 
the  moral  of  that  charming  talc,  '^Eyeeandno  Eye*, 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  tlie  tlior- 
oughfares  of  a  crowded  city.  One  man  “may  go 
fn>m  Bond-street  to  Blackwall,  and  unless  he  has 
the  luck  to  witness  an  accident  or  get  a  knock  from 
a  porter’s  burthen,  may  be  conscious,  when  he  has 
returned,  of  nothing  but  the  names  of  those  two 
places,  and  of  the  mud  through  which  hp  has  pass¬ 
ed  another  may  take  the  same  route,  and  while 
actively  observant  of  the  present,  he  may  allow  his 
mind,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  to  “put  on  wings  angeli¬ 
cal,  and  pitch  itself  into  the  grand  obscurity  of  the 
future,”  without  any  let  or  hindrance  to  ils  running 
back  also  upon  “  the  more  visible  line  of  the  past 
of  that  paat  which  is  “  the  heir-loom  of  the  world.” — 
Weatminater  Review. 


1.  Annala  of  the  Artiata  cf  Spain.  By  William 
Stirling,  M.  A.  In  8  vols.  London:  Ollivier. 

2.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
In  2  vols.  London:  Longmans. 

The  appearance  of  these  elaborate  works  almost 
simultaneonsly  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  Art  in 
England ;  evidencing,  as  it  does,  the  general  desire 
which  is  felt  for  a  more  ample  critical  apparatus 
than  we  have  hitherto  possessed.  Each  of  these 
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works  would  amply  deserve  a  more  extended  notice 
of  its  contents  than  we  can  possibly  supply  at  pre¬ 
sent,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  matter.  Mr. 
Stirling’s  work  comprises  a  history  of  Painting  in 
Spain  from  the  first  origin  of  the  art  to  the  present 
day.  It  enumerates  all  the  works  of  the  Spanish 
painters  which  are  now  extant,  and  supplies  ma¬ 
terials  for  judgment  on  their  merits,  which  either  to 
the  artist,  the  collector,  or  the  traveller,  will  be  in¬ 
valuable.  The  sister  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Archi¬ 
tecture  are  also  incidentally  illustrated,  and  the 
work  is  furnished  with  extensive  indices,  and  adorned 
by  some  very  excellent  engravings  of  the  principal 
Spanish  painters,  and  of  a  few  of  their  most  striking 
works.  Even  the  general  reader  will  find  in  Mr. 
Stirling’s  pages  much  to  interest  and  gratify  him, 
from  the  biographical  cliaracter  of  the  worK,  and 
the  numerous  anecdotes  which  it  contains. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  book,  which  is  also  richly  and 
abundantly  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  will  be  found  eminently  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference  to  travellers,  and  also  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  paintings.  It  brin^  to¬ 
gether  all  the  Legends  of  the  Saints  which  are 
ordinarily  to  be  found  represented  in  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  the 
subjects  which*  ccmtinually  meet  the  eye  in  all  old 
works  of  art.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  directing 
modern  artists  to  the  appropriate  symbols  and 
representations  of  sacred  and  legendary  subjects. 

We  regard  these  two  works  as  indispensable  to 
every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — English  Review. 


Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  the  Years 

1846  a«d  1846.  By  James  Richardson.  2  vols. 

8vo. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  obtained  from  these  volumes — though 
they  might  be  advantageously  subjected  to  a  win¬ 
nowing  machine.  Mr.  Richardson  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  life  in  the  desert — and  his  very  careless¬ 
ness  at  times  renders  the  picture  more  actual  and 
full  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  His  repetitions 
and  varying  impressions  of  the  same  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  things  give  a  reality  to  the  picture 
he  draws ;  though  some  of  them  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage.  We  could  have  spared. 
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too,  his  own  observations— especially  those  which 
have  a  miasi-religious  character — and  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sublime  and  the  sentimental  might  have 
remained  unwritten.  Despite,  however,  all  this, 
there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  what  is  useful  and 
agreeable  in  the  book;  and  it  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  any  one  who  will  excuse  the  follies  in 
which  extreme  conceit  has  at  times  led  the  author 
to  indulge. — English  Review. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  New  Historical  Tale,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton — 
the  conclusion  of  King  Arthur. 

Mordaunt  Hall,  by  the  author  of  Emilia  Wyndham. 

Vols.  3  and  4  of  the  Castlereagh  Papers. 

Part  3,  of  Chateaubriand’s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time. 

Sam  Slick’s  New  Work,  The  old  Judge. 

The  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  by  A.  A. 
Pa  ton.  Esq. 

California ;  or  Four  Months  among  the  Gold  Diners, 
by  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  M.  D. 

A  reprint  of  Bryant’s  What  I  saw  in  California. 

The  Bird  of  Passage ;  or  Flying  Glimpses  of  Many 
Lands,  by  Mrs.  Romer. 

Tlie  Apostolical  Acts  and  Epistles  from  the  Peschito 
by  J.  W.  Etheridge,  M.  D. 

Sir  Aymer,  a  Poem  in  four  Cantos. 

The  Western  World,  or  Travels  in  the  United  States 
in  1846-7,  by  Alexander  Mackay. 

Correspondence  of  Schiller  and  Komer,  edited  by 
Leonard  Simpson,  Esq. 

Six  Months’  Service  in  the  African  Blockade,  by 
Lieut.  Forbes,  R.  N. 

Harmony  of  History  with  Prophecy,  by  Josiah 
Conder. 

Raphael,  or  -Rays  from  Life,  from  the  French  of  La¬ 
martine. 

“  The  Rock  of  Rome,  wherein  the  fundamental  tradi¬ 
tional  do^a  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
confronted  with  the  obviously  true  interpretation 
of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  mere  invention  of  Antichrist, 
and  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  James 
Sheridan  Knowles.” 

Sir  George  Staunton  is  about  to  give  the  public 

the  result  of  his  examinations  on  the  various  modes 

of  rendering  the  word  God  in  the  Chinese  language. 


